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PRE FACE 


There is discernible, in Man’s history, a continuous 
line of intellectual progress. Out of plural gods emerges 
the On© Ood of the Old Testament hut personal, tribal: 
Ood of Abraham, Moses or of Israel. Later, He appears 
as our Father, though the confinement of J esus’ Mission 
to the Israelites restricted the pronoun to that people; 
and Man continued to be Roman or Barbarian, Jew or 
Grentile, ‘Arab or ‘Ajem. Mohammed taught that He 
was the Lord of the Universe and (therefore) mankind 
one brotherhood. Tribalism, insular, exclusive and 
parochial, isolated by family bounds and geographical 
boundaries, perpetually fighting its neighbour, always 
expecting the Deity’s help in its fights, found fraternis- 
ing with foreigners strange, and Jehovah, claiming 
Israel’s worship, free to side with the enemy incompr© — 
hensible. The dual idea freed God from family bounds 
and tribal associations and, wiping off parochialism, 
universalised Man. For grasping it was needed a mental 
effort hitherto unknown. Abolishing Prophethood 
Mohammed snapped Man’s mental leading-strings and 
emanicipated his mind. Instead of Commandments he 
gave Man the Book of Reason or Clarification {Ttbiyan), 
inviting him to study Nature, the Law of Life, the rise 
and fall of nations and to strive for the Utlimate Good. 
It was the longest leap in Man’s intellectual annals, 
and it took Mohammed’s people victorious over the lands 
. of the Chosros and Cmsors. In gratitude, they began 
adoring the cause of their sudden rise instead of unrav- 
el ling and living upto the Book of Reason. And they 
fell. One of the four Imams-Malik or Ahmed — I write 
from merhory — early in the second century of the Hijra, 
l-^luked to eat a water-melon, as the Reports were silent 
whether the Prophet had cut longitudinally ’‘Or 
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latitudinally, blind to the fact that the 

fruit (which the Prophet had done) was m 
than the cutting. The mentality “f ^ 
to the second decade after the Prophet. Ah was offered 
the Caliphate if he would follow the Boo , ^ 

and the precedents of the first two Caliphs. He piom . 
to follow (the spirit of) the first two items accordm to 
his lights and on his refusing to fetter his pi ^men . 
promising more, the proposer passed on the ofiice to th , 

consenting ‘Uthman...A prophet, to my mind, 18 no a 

accidenthut.plan,noi^incideM but a rnovement not 

a mere remedy but an impetus. Ihe Prophet based 

Society on Reason; Ali is his spiritual successor, a con- 
tinuation of Mohammed’s plan, movement impetus 
Society is apt to swollow the individual, to insist on his 
thinking and living on a pattern. Ali worked m the 
interest of larger values, with men be differed frona, 
and tolerated those who dissented from him. For all 
those, therefore, who long to see Society based on Reason 
and Intellect All’s life is a fruitful study, foi all t ose 
who long for the emanicipation oith.e individual in 
a well-ordered Society All’s life-story is a rich lesson. 

The English knowing public has been without a de- 
tailed sketch of the hero of Islam, “the first Muslim”, 
“the foremost among Muslims who, accoiding to 
Avicenna, was “in essence, akin to Prophethood. The 

Mother of the Faithful, ‘Aiyesheh, and Mu'awiyyeh called 

him “the guardian of Arabia” and the “custodian of Law 
and Knowledge”. The Grand-Master of the Sufis, Ali 
has been deified by the Nuseiries. Royal and knightly 
swprds bear his name for ornament and effective striking. 
5,; 'T^h^'koldier, sportsman and athlete' shout his name and 
(i!, J^ni^m the wrestler (ihohalfites the ^ground under All’s 
•siiv.t’-'iij 'a' i The pfoet, the peakers 





and the orator seek inspiration from him, the mother uses 
his name as an amulet for her pets. In fight and fear 
Ms name is protection and refuge. The beggar sings 
of him to stimulate the hearer’s charity. Two names 
are the most popular to name the children after, the 
Prophet’s and All’s. Said of him the late Sayyad Amir 
Ali (P 0 1 “Seven centuries before, this wonderful man 
would have been apotheosised, thirteen centuries later 
his genius and talents, his virtues and his valour would 

have extorted the admiration of 

And admiration has not been stinted by the 
Sedilott appreciated his “glory so pure and grand 
“One can not,” wrote Oarlyle, “but like him, a nob 
minded creature., full of affection, of fiery daring... 
brave as a lion, yet with a grace, a truth and 
worthy of Christian knighthood”. “The truest-hearted 
and the best of Muslims” is Major 

0,16 French writer styles him, “the hope of Islam ^d 

another opines that Ali could have brought 
realisation of the Prophet’s teachings m ths actual 

amalgamation of Reason with Law and the imper oua. 

tion of the first principles of true philosophy m positive 


action”. 


The vastness and variety of the subject shall await 
the application of a richer mind and abler P®“- ^ 

the humbler task of a road-maker to prepare the path 
for the advent of master-writers. The topics, for m- 
stance, of the Caliphate and Khai-iji 
absorb more research and study on the ^ 
ventured to take, in order to rightly estimate Ah " 
tribution to the world's well-being ““V 
Muslim literature was created under the Umeyy 
; : AbbtofJra- The one openly hostile to All 
I , Imm th'e nuloifc. The other had Oause to suppre ^ ■ 
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virtues. Much was, therefore, ‘made to order’ in the 
literature. It is, nevertheless, possible to unearth the 
truth from under the debris. 

I have, now, to confess that the compilation has all 
the shortcomings inseparable from the maiden work of 
an amateur writing at long intervals, during odd half- 
hours snatched from professional work, burning mid- 
night oil in a not very well-equiped library and withouo 
the benefit of expert advice. . And the same is my de- 
fence. The proof-reading, too, could have been better — 
my inexperience again. The learned reader will, I hope, 
see that I have done my best, under the circumstances 
to make the volume as readable and interesting as I 
could. 

To make it handy, the work is split up in two 
volumes. The second volume covers the period onwards, 
up to the end of Ali’s rule. It is in press and is expected 
to be ready shortly. If life and leisure permit I intend 
collecting Ali’s teachings in a separate volume. But 
destiny rules the aflairs of men. 

Besides the writers I have benifited fi-otn, I am 
particularly grateful to Sayyed Riaz Ali Sahib whose 
learned book, el Kerrar, fin Urdu), enabled me to undea-- 
stand and admire Ali. His book is, as it were, the 


er nouns are spelt to accord with Arab 
i. ith) iepresents a (gh) and (kh) a f and 
a at the head indicates a (g), A fet-ha is 
y written ^as'(©)j;i(a)' gives an ordin^y ^ short 
- the' '' top''' 'gryee ,, long sound "-tO" .h ' 'Mtw. . ' (k) 




ERRATA 


17 he for be 

34 speaker „ peaker 

3 marries the „ marriest he 

1 corps „ corpse _ 

2G an atheist ,, anatheist 

3 or „ on 

2 healthy „ healdy 

28 vicegerent „ viceregent 

8 refugees „ refugess 

19 the „ they 

16 ‘Ainrwho „ ‘Amr was 

16 atmosphere „ atmoshere 

Abi Sell'll ,, Ubeiyyee 

29 taunted „ taunte 

17 of fnlfiling (before) my vow 

28 to be „ to 

12 challenge „ challedge 

28 (add, after exceptions) accepted Islam. 

Before that they had 

8 controversialists conti'oversiatialists 

18) 

24) el Yeman „ Eliman 


21 confidence „ condence 

12 vying ,, vieing 

8 ran rampant ,, rampant 

1 Sunho „ suns 

24 Sa'eed „ Sae 

9 quotation closes after, aroused 

16 „ begins „ Umer’s 

20 scandalised „ candalised 

2 was „ were 

6 none „ non 

22 massacre „ massarae 

5 Jointly „ Jointy 

28 grandson „ grandon 
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entrusted to Abu Talib-Abui Talib succeeds his father. 6 
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Wine*-* AH entrusted to Mohammed-Mohammed’s ways- that 
■'* AH' followed— its moral advantage to ^Ali . . . . , 19 

. ; Chapter V* ■■■■■’■ 
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-Vhrfstianity - ,ytt4'fisax"-“'^oroa8trianism- 
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Chapter XIX. 
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>' bh^h-p-lAhM‘Abr4-ham’‘s son A 'apd - prayer— Mohamm^’S; 

vengeance. '*Ali 'saves the 
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,y-‘4U rides, the Prophet walks along 
het’s brother with whom lUah is pleased- P 
not speafe his mind lest ‘Ali be deitied as the Ohri^- 

done regardingr Jesus, 
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A. PxopW, 

fnr vindicating the truth of Islam. 
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CHAPTER !. 

THE SON OF THE KABEH. 

Locality— sanctity — antiquity — importance of the Kabeh — Alt's 
birth-place. 


1. In the midst of a stony, sun-bumt strip of land, 
‘‘the valley unvegitating” of sandy Arabia, thei-e stands 
The Kabeh unpretentious stone structure. This 

is the Kabeh, the sacred mosque to which 
one-fourth of the human race professing Islam turns five 
times daily a,t prayer-time. Every ]\Iuslim of means 
is expected to visit it, walk round it and run about its 
vicinity and up and down the surrounding hills, in 
memory of the great historical events of which it has 
been the scene and place of occurrence. Under its roof 
is the sacred Black Stone which every Pilgrim is proud 
to kiss with his devotional lips. 

2. At Divine Command Abraham and his son , 
Ishmael hewed and shaped the stones, and with Apostolic 
Antiqatty. hands of the two holy masons the Kabeh was 


raised, on foundaiabns yet.more anoieiit, to be;,' , 
ise of Worshipfor ali'fhtnri.fcy./;Ever;slncethen,it''' ’ "• 




has been the centre of devotion and the resort of 
Pilgrims from all corners of the Arabian Peninsula. To 
accommodate these Pilgrims, to supply their mundane 
needs the town of Meccah arose and developed round it. 
Houses, bazars and markets came into existence. Foi 
the safety of the large pilgrim traffic, the peace of the 
*hnonth of the Pilgrimage” was held inviolable; turbulent 
Arabia enjoyed for the period perfect peace. 


3. Coveted market for the shrewd trader, 
oratoiimn of national poetry and eloquence, Olympia for 
Popniaritv display of athletics, hoi'semanship and the 

skill of the warrior, inter-tribal Beauty Ex- 
hibition for the fair sex, rfindezvous of parted lovers and a 
vast opport’unit 3 ’ for forming new attachments, Meccah, 
or more properh’’ the Kabeh, was, in one word, the centre 
of all human activities of the Arabic-speaking people. 
The “Keeper of the Kabeh” enjoyed a spiritual over- 
lordship over its votaries in da^^'s when the spii’itual 
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worship of the one true G-od, the Kabeh has seen man^?^ a 
, rise and fall of human intellect, many a. glori- 
ous dawn of religioiis light and ignommous 
gloom of base superstition. At the beginning of the 
seventh century of the Christian era, the Kabeh covered 
under its roof stone-gods to the number of 360 — em- 
blematic of Arabia’s intellectual degradation. Each of 
these gods was independept of the other, each was as 
efficacious as any other- Every tribe had its ovm deity 
perched up somewhere in; the hational Pantheon. With 
the exception of a few noble soffis, the Arab^^^^ h 
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CHAP. 1 . 


5. Ill the 30th year of the era of the Elephant? (603. 
A. D.) Patimeh, the noble daughter of Asad bin Hashim, 

. ' and the consort of Abu Talib, the Sheikh of 

;^ace. Meocali, stauds praying before the Kabeh. 

Suddenly she feels the pangs of travail. As tradition 
has it, a' wall of the Kabeh parts asunder, the lady 
enters the house and the opening closes up behind her. 
The expectant mother delivei's herseli of a baby-boj . 
This boy of “Divinely dignified countenance^, born 
under the shadow of 360 stone-gods, -whose words of 
strong monotheistic conviction— “parting ^ of the veils 
(of Mystery) would not add to my Belief (in the Divine 
Being’s Unity)”— lie embalmed in the pages of Theistic 
history, the only one^to take his birth in the Blabeh, is 
the subject of this work. 


„ „ 

(a) , Oil. 3. P.-7 ■ 

(b) “liarram Allah Wajehu”, said the Prophet, oi AU. 

Muslims to this day proudly affix the phrase to All’s 
name, because he had never 1^1® head before idols. 

(c) Mas-iidl, 


CHAPTER 1! 

CHRISTENING. 


The baby at home — the parents name him Zeid and Heider — the 
baby and Mnhamm8.d who names him *i4.1i — ‘All’s first glance, 
snck and bath — a prophecy. 

1. The mother, happy at the new birth and proud 
of the unique honour of being the mother of the “Son of 
Named ® Kabeh”, brought the baby from the House 

of Grod to her husband’s. Abii Talib lovingly 
took the baby in his arms and found it stronger and 
sturdier than the ordinary. Getting his cheeks scratched . 
by the tiny nails of the new-born, the brave old Patriarch 
joyously remarked to his noble consort, 

“Daughter of Asad, it is a lion-clawed baby”. 

“Yes,” said the mother. “I have, therefore, named 
him Asad (lion), after my father”. 

Abh Talib named him Zeid. According to another 
tradition the bov’s mother named him Heider. a 


2. Now, a tall handsome youth of serene countenance 
and profoundly thoughtful brow walks briskly towards 
First meeting home. This is el Aram^(the Trusty). 

Something in the new-born seems to have 
attracted him from the great thoughts he is perpetually 
thinking, something great seems to be drawing him on 
to the tiny personality of the baby. He enters the house. 
The happy mother, happier at the talk she had been 
having with her consort, warns him. 




(a) Literally, “Serpent-Killfer”.i2e/‘. ‘All’s war-soBg at Kheiber, 

T am the one whose mother named him Heider”, Vide Oh, 
19.P.24. , 

(b) Before his “Cali” to the Apostolate Mohammd’s contempo- 

raries, on account of his scrupulous honesty, used to cad 
him el Amin, the TftMty.v\ ! 
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“It is lion-clawed, it will soratcli 3^oiir face.” 
Mohammed smiles his sweet smile and says, “No 
auntie, he shall not sci'atch m^^ face. 

Taking up the baby in his loving arms he asks the 

name:.v:;-' 

“I have named him Asad and your uncle has named 

him Zeid,” replies the aunt. 

“I name him ‘Ali”, says Mohammad. 

And ‘All is the name by which he is kno\vn to the 

world. 

3. The baby has kept his eyes closed and opens 
them only in Muhammad’s arms. The two look at each 

other; Muhammad smiles and ‘All receives 
First suck, serenity. Mohammed, the Trusty, 

places his truthful tongue in the baby’s mouth. This is 
the first nourishment that ‘Ali sucked. 

4. Mohammed orders for water and with his own 
honest hands gives the baby its first bath. 

pleasant engagement his smiling face sudden- 
ly saddens. “ Just as I am giving him his 
first bath today”, says Mohammed, “some day he will be 
giving me my last bath.” Let us see, later, how the 
propheoj’' is fulfilled*^. 


CHAPTER 11! 
ancient- 


The. Hemites— The Sheraites (Qehtanites of Yemen, Jiirehemites 
anrl Ishmaelites) — Abraham and Ishmael build the^ Kabeh 
Ishmael marrieat he Jnrhemite’s daughter the Kabeh m. 
dnrhemites— Adrian regains thelCabeh— Mad— Pinr or Qnieis ^ 
Qiiseiy overwhelms the Beni Khn^a— replans and org.^nises 
Meecah and the Qureish— Abd nd Bar- Hashim— Mnttalio ^ 
Abdnl Mnttalib-the Zemzera and family disputes-Abreheh, 


of theElephant—Abdnlleh marries Eimineh-Mecoan polity— 
Mohammad’s birth-Abdnl Ii[mta.lib’s prero,Qratives-Moha,mmad 

entrusted to Abir TiUib — Abii Talib sncceeds his father. 

1 • The Hemites were the earliest to people Ai abia 
after the Deluge. Divine wrath overwhelmed them. 
Hemites- Nothing remains of them but a mention of 
three of their tribes, the Beni bAacl, Amaliqeh 
and Theimid. These are the ‘Arab-nl-Baiyideh. 


2. The present popxtlation is Semitic, consisting of 
the original and the naturalised Arabs Arioeh oi 
Shemites MtitAviboh and the l^fustarebeb. Yarib, oneoi, 
the sons of Qehtan or Joctam fourth in descent 
from Shem, son of Noah, is the pi'ogenitor of the virile 
stock of the ‘Aribeh Arabs who also gave his name to 
the country. Yarib’s gi’andson the famous Abd-usb- 
Sharas, surnamed Sebd — the victorious, the capturei’— 
was the father of the Himyar, red, on account of Ins red 
mantle, like that of the Pha,raohs. His and his brother, 
Kuhlani’s descendants rulbd Yemen shortly before 
Mohammad. Bilqis, the Queen of Sheba, of Solomon’s 
time, was of this dynasty,':;:; - About the time of the 
Ishmaelites’ settlemejit, the Beni Jurehem drove out the 
AmAlioeh Jmm rule With the 
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guardianship of the Kabeh assumed the title of Melik or 
King. The Beni Khuza, a Qehtanite clan, in the first 
century B. C. replaced the Jurhemites and ruled the 
land for about two centuries. 


3. From Ghaldceay Abrahain and his son Ishmael 
came to Meccah and founded the Kabeh. The Jurhemite 
_ , chief Meghas bin ‘Anir married his daughter 

to Ishmael and founded the city or Meccah. 
The Ishmaelites continued to be the guardians of the 
Temple till they fled before the Babylonian invader, 
Nebuchadnezzar. In the first century B. C. ‘Adnan, an 
Ishmaelite, resettled in Meccah and married the Jm- 
hemite chiefs daughter. His son Maad is the progenitor 
of the Ishmaelites of the Hijaz. His son, Fihr, sumamed 
Qureish, who flourished in the third century B, C. is the 
ancestor of the Qureish tribe. Fihr’s descendant, Quseiy, 
succeeded his father-in-law, Holyl who was thus the last 
of the Khuza.’ 


4. Quseiy’s rise seems to have been in the middle 
of the fifth century of the Christian era. In possession 
Quseij' secular and spiritual powers, he set himself 

to reorganisation. Extreme veneration for 
the Kabeh had kept the Qureish from building except at 
a respectful distance from it. This led to their mutual 
isolation and weak dispersal. Marking down a spacious 
enclosure round the Kabeh, for circum ambulation, Quseiy 
allotted to the Qureish families land to build houses 
upon according to a set scheme of fortification. This 
brought compact strength to the Qureish, walled in the 
Kabeh against disrespectful intrusion and protected it 
against attack with live lines of the Qureish bouses. , 
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Qiiseiy bnilt for himself a palace Avitli the door 
openina: on the platform of the national Temple. In 
this palace, called the “Bar un Nudwa, the council -hail, 
public affairs were discussed under his presidency. He 
conferred milita,ry commands by attachin!? to the end of a 
lance a piece of cloth. This ceremony, the Aqd ul Ijiwa. 
continued thenceforward to the end of the Arab Empire. 
The nation always marched under Quseiy’s flag’. Being 
the custodian of the House of Grod, he was the host of its 
pilgrims, therefore, to feed the poorer of these, he imposed 
an annual poor-tax called the Rifada. Thus the Huchva, 
the Liwa and the Riffida, signifying the right of convok- 
ing and presiding over the national council, the bestow- 
ing of the Standard under which the nation marched 
and levying taxes, together with, Riqaiyeh, the control of 
the water-supply of Mecca and its neighbourhood, sym- 
boliz^ed his civil authoritv.. He held in his hands the keys 
of the Kabeh uhich signified that he was the chief priest 
and custodian of national worship. Quseiy, thus, “united 
in his person all the principal I'eligious, civil, and politi- 
cal functions. He was king, magistrate, and chief 
pontiff. His power which was almost royal, threw great 
lustre on the tilbe of Qureish of whom he was the ack- 
nowledged chief, and from this time the Qureish acquired 
a marked preponderance among the other descendants 
of Ishmael".'*' 

u. Quseiy. (dying about 480 A. B.) nominated his 
eldest son Abd-ud-Bar as his successor. After Abd-ud- 
Hdsfiim. Bdr a dispute arose in the family. Various 
clans and their allies prepared for a war of 
succession which was a’roided by intrusting Rifada and 
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Si«4iyeh to AM-u.h-Shains bin Abd Menal, ond Hijabeh, 

Nmbva and Liwa to the children of Abd-nd-Da , * 

Tai c hpino- ill very afauent circumstances 

word the 1“;. to hiJ brother melrinr (a rich 

.nan of great 

to the income from the Rifada, 

strangera and pilgrims who flocked to the Kateh « T 
year. Hashhn was a great benef^tor ^ 
a., much as it was he, who was mstrumental m '^ 8 
poverty from them by slanging to s^d o.^t a^n^J 
+vv 7 r. r.aT-flvflns one in wmter to xemen, 

“r8;ria. H^.^diedab»t510A^r>«one 
of his eoinmeroial CKpeitm Gl> Ycthcribite lady. 

left an only son Sheibeh, by beim , 

6. On Hishim’s death his 
Muttalib, whose worth and munfioanoe eame - 

compatriots the noble designation of ol-F-uz 

the generous, succeeded him to toe *^■8'; ^ 
EifAdah and Siqaiyeh, MuttaUb brought Sheibeh 

white haired youth) from Yetoerib to Mecca WieibeU 
had never before been seen in Mecca “d "'1 
brought, after his long stay with Ins motooi , to “ 
misteking him lor his imcle's slave called him Abd 

Muttalib (the slave of Muttalib), 

7. Sheibeh had lived among his mother’s ^ 

the Beni Nejjar, till his seventh year, 

farer saw in Yetherib 

RbeihA or muscular child playing among is p 

MSib. He stopped to up in 

suddenly stood apart, drew himsei p ^ 

chadish superiority and addressed his fellows. 
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the child of Zemzend’. I am the son of Sefaf-. I am the 
offspring of the great Hashim. And the distinction is 
great for anybody”. The wayfarer stepped forward and 
questioned the child. “But, uncle, who are you?” asked 
the child. “I am a Meccan wayfai-er, little Sir, and I 
want to leain the details of your little eloquence”. 
“Then”, said the child,” go to Mecca and tell my uncles 
that in letting me be with my mother’s people they are 
caring little for their good name”. On his return, the 
Meccan related the indictment to Muttalib who at once 
sent for his steed and rushed to his nephew to say, 
“Here I am, my son, to take you to your father’s people”. 
The lad Avas glad but it was a giievous parting for the 
widow-mother. “Do you want to go, my darling,” asked 
the mother. The darling casting doAAm his eyes said, 
“just as you please, mother.” . “Go, my son”, sobbed out 
the brave mother of the child who was to be one of the 
greatest and best remembered men of his country, . “Go 
with your uncle, go to your father’s people and your 
father’s dignities and honours”. “Good lady”, said the 
generous Muttalib to the boy’s mother, “We are gmteful 
to you and we shall always remember you”. Sheibeh 
came to Mecca and Sheibeh’s grandson, Mohammed, 
Avas once more to come back to the hospitality of his 
grandmother’s City. How the good lady’s kinsAvomon 
sang their welcome to her descendant Mohammed*^ and 
how they refused to be bribed® against his cousin AH is 
yet in the lap of the future. 


(b) The sacred vrell of Mbcoa, still extant and dating- back to 
Abraham. 

(c) One, of Mecca's sacred hills. . 

(d) Ch.TS. P. ,1." --y' , 

Oh, 39. P. 3. ; ' A;y.:.yy ‘ . ' 
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Muttalib dying at Qezwan (in Yemen) was succeeded 
by bis nephew Abd-ul-Muttalib to the virtual headship of 
the Meccan commonwealth in 620 A. D. The chief, in 
persuance of a dream dug for the sacred well of 
Zemzem. As he dug for it the Qureish laughed at the 
wild-goose chase, hut he persevered and at last traced 
the well to the water-level. The Jurhemites flying before 
the Beni Khuza,^ had thrown the more valuable of the 
treasures of the Kabeh in the well, and filled it up trace- 
less. During the excavation two gold gazelles, bedeck- 
ed and bejewelled, some costly armours and a large 
number of swords were discovered. The Qureish claimed 
a share in the well as well as its treasure. Abd-ul- 
Muttalib resisted the claim because they had refused to 
help in the digging. The Qureish waived their claim in 
the well but insisted for a share in the find. The matter, 
was referred to lots. The lot gave the gazelles to the 
Kabeh, the rest to the finder and nothing to the Qureish. 
Abd-ul-Muttalib placed the gazelles in the House of God, 
from where they were stolen by the envious Qureish^. 
Abd-ul-Muttalib gifted Zemzem to the public. 

During the discussion over the appropriation of the 
find, ‘Adi bin JSTaufel, a Qureish, envious of Abd-ul- 
M^ittalib’s prestige taunted him that the latter was but 
a solitary man with a solitary son and no helpers, and 
that he being so scantily supported ought not to assume 
airs. The chief prayed for more sons and when their 
number reached ten, he decided to sacrifice one in the 
name of God. Lots indicated Abdulleh, the youngest 
and handsomest child for the altar. The poor mother of 


(f) Ch. A P.2. 

ig) Aba JiM or Abu Leheb. 
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tlie boy cried; her elder son, Abu Talib, requested to be 
taken in exchange for Abdulleh. The man in the chief 
felt weak but the voice of conscience and the memory of 
pledged word urged him to do what his ancestor 
Abrahand' had done earlier. The Beni Mekhzum, kins- 
men of Abdulleh’s mother, came with drawn sw’-ords, 
and demanded that either then kinswoman’s son should 
be spared or all the sons should be sacrificed. Abd-ul- 
Muttalib -was in a fix. Some one, at last, suggested that 
camels may be sacrificed instead. Lots were cast to find, 
both the permissibility of the alternative and the value 
of the son; ten, twenty, fifty, and at last a himdi-ed 
camels came out to be the alternative value. Abd-ul- 
Muttalib yet felt diffident. Thrice were the lots cast, a 
hundred camels against Abdulleh and thrice the awnrd 
■was a. hundred camels instead of Abdulleh. Every body 
ivas glad and joyous. Abdud-Muttalib sacrificed a 
hundred camels to redeem his word pledged to the Lord. 


Abreheh el Ashrem, the Abysinnian Viceroy of 
Yemen, built a grand cathedi’al at Sana as a rival to the 
Kabeh. Pailing to attract Arab pilgrims and their offer- 
ings that were expected to repay the lavish expenditure 
on the new structure and failing in his design of thus 
destroying Mecca’s prosperity and importance and 
winning Arabia to Christianity — ^his Faith and that of his 
employer, the Byzantine Empire — ^he w'as angry. The 
deseci'ation of the cathedral by a Meccan furnished him 
with a pretence for personally leading an army against 


IP 

ic: 

piiili 

•sil 


[h) The Patriarch dreamt that he was sacrificing his son and 
in the morning .prepared to actnaliae his dream. An 
opportixne Eetelation, however saved the son under the 

" '"knife.;.- ; • 


in 
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the City. The army contaiiiecl an elephant corpse also. 
Arabs had never seen the annual before. These movmg 
mountains of animal flesh struck the imagination of t^he 
highly iinj)ressionable Arabs, and they dated a new eia 
from the event — the era of the Elephant (570 A. D.). 

8. The Meccans, not knowhig how to resist such an 
army, intended flight, but Abd-ul-Muttalib said to them? 

“it is a shame to desert the House of God. 

\’.b’ God of the Kabeh shall never let the enemy 

Charccter. succeed against it. You also shall bo safe if 

you remain in the House of Safety.’ ‘ The 
Qureish toolc to the neighbouring hills, but Abd-uh 
Muttalib remained. “I cannot” said he, “bear the shame 
of deserting the House of God and the Temple of my 
Lord. I stay on here till God decides between me and 
the mvader’.i : : ^ ^ 

"ilbcl-ul-Muttalib accordingly stayed on till the inva- 
ders entered the deserted city, took away the ca-ttie and 
kine of the Qureish and also some eighty of his own 
camels. ' , 

Apprised of it, Abd-iil-Muttalib followed them to the 
enemy-camp, where he was ushered into the viceregal 
tent. Abreheh received him with warm courtesy, and 
asked the object of his visit, “I always keep sonie 
camels to feast the pilgrims upon, they have boon seized 
by your soldiery. I have come to take them back”, said 
Abd-ul -Muttalib. • , , . , . , 

“You come for your camels, your Temple too is in 
danger; do you not like to talk about its safety?” encjuired 


{ij Hay at ul 
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Abreheh. “I am tbe owner of JhS 

to my prjerty; tbe j^ab. 

look to tliB safety of , .| qimi)l6 

TheAbyBiBBian waa P" respeckea the 

faith of the Arab and him- 

sturdy courage of the Chief m dauntlessly p^ „ 

self in the power of the enemy 
animals. The animals were restored, and A 

drove them liome.^ 

Honj? tiresome march both man 

sands had, probably, weakened and exhan 

and beast in the invader’s camp. 

poisoned their blood and they Ms ’intention 

fight, for when the ^7^t’^t^^~ealth, trade, 
of demolishing the Kaheh an - oouaht to 

religion, and prestige of Mecca, 

pnrehase honourable peace. In nego la mg 
Muttalib, he offered to leave, if compensation ^ 

for the desecration of the cathedral 

desecrating party of the Meccans an. ^ 

good their escape from Yemen, or an equal number o 

wa. handed over to him to '’e 
to their deserts. Abd-ul-Muttalib sard that because 
guilty persons were not known, the innocent con 
SpuJshed instead; he disavowed ailepd 
tion that was unjustified and against Go s 
but beyond that he refused to go; and as 
Kabeh he reminded him that he was not worried about 
it. hfieause it had its own Master.^ 
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The enemy advanced towards the Oily when, sud- 
denly^ there appeared a host of swallows that dropped 
small stones on the unfortunate army and created havoc 
ainons: man and beast. The whole army fell under 
Divine wrath.' 


Abdul] eh 
inarrieN 
Ain in ell. 


9. Shortly before, “Abclulleh was married to 
Amineh, dauarhter,of Weheb, the. Chief of the Beni 
Zohri. In the nuptial address Abd-ul-Mutta- 
Abdniieh gai(3 “j praise God — the praise of the 

Aminek thanksgivinfi^, the praise which is His due. 

Praise to Him for what He has gifted us with, 
for constituting ns the neiarhbonrs of His House and the 
residents of its sac.red precincts. Praised be He for in- 
graining our love and respect in the hearts of the people 
and gifting ns with nobility of mind and asendency over 
the people and insnringus against evils and misfortunes. 
Praised be He Who has legalised marriage for us and 
banned adultery 


The Meccan government was at this time in- the 
hands of ten Quraish. senators. The office of a senator 
was hereditary in favour of the eldest member or chief of 
each family. Among the, Senatoi's, by the established 
custom, the oldest member exercised the greatest influ- 
ence and bore the title of Rais or Sayyad, the Chief and 
Lord. ‘Tnspite of this distribution of privilege and 
power, the personal character and influence of Abd-ul- 
Miittalib gave him an undoubted pre-eminonee.”^^ They 


rn Ibn Hisbsim records that small-pox had broken out in 
Arabia for the first time that year, 

(m) Hay4t-ul-Quliib. : '' '--i , .k/DA; 

(ii) The Spirit of Islam by Amir Mi. , . , : 
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spread for him a carpet in front of the Ivabeh as could 
bo done for none else. Abd-ul-Muttalib sat on it m state, 
surrounded by his sons and kinsmen and none else could 
sit on the carpet.”® 


10. A year after his maniage Abduleh died in the 
25th year of his age. Some two months after the 
Mohamined’s destruction of the Abysinnian invaders, the 
bereaved widow gave birth to Mohammed, 
on the 12th of Rabi.I. in the first year of the era of the 
Elephant (40th year of the reign of Kisra Nushirwan, 
29th, August. 670 A. D.) According to custom Moha- 
mmed was entrusted to the care of a bedouine wet-nurse 
named Heliineh, of the Beni Sad, a clan of the Beni 
Hewazin. In due time he was returned to his mother 
Amineh, who died during his sixth year. The doubly 
orphaned child was thus cast entirely on the hands of 
his aged grand-father who watched the child with the ut- 
most tenderness. In 579. A. C, shortly after his return 
from a jouiney to Sena, whither he had gone “as the 
Qureish representative to congi’atulate Seif bin Zi-Yezen 
on his getting the throne of the Tobbas with the help of 
of the Persians”p, the venerable Abd-ul-Muttalib, the 
defender of the Kabeh and of his country was gathered 
to his fathers. The sturdy old patriarch even on his 
death-bed did not forget the orphan, Mohammed. 


“As he lay on his State-carpet in front of the Kabeh 
he called his sons together and entrusting the lad to 
Abu Talib, bade him take very special care of the sacred 
trust, and wished the sarne of all his sons and the Qui’eish 


to.) , Hayar-ul-Qulub. : 
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chiefs who had come round to bid their Eais then last 
farewell.”*^ 

11 Abd-ul-Muttalib never gambled, nor worshipped 
idols nor ate the flesh of animals sacifioed at the altar 
of stone-gods and was a Monotheist. He 
Abd-ui- ordained against sexual intercourse inth 

father’s widows on their coming as heirbom 
to the son as was the previous practice, hxcd 
the number of circumambulations round the Ivabek at 
seven and fixed also the whergeld or price of human 
blood at a hundred camels/ 

On his father’s death Abu Talib succeeded to the 

honours and dignities of the City. He 

sacredotal character as guardian of the A^beh, 
of the most enterprising merchants”*. ^ ® ^ - 

munificence of Hashim and 

upon fortunes of tbeir heirs, and the Hashemites, o v n t 
the lack of means, were fast losing their position. But 
how “the good Abu Talib took his nephew to his bosom 
and ever afterwards was to him as a paien ^ low 
lie incurred unpopularity among the orthodox, dare 
the wrath of his people”- and ultimately ruined his 
business by inviting ostracism and a long impnsonmen 
in a siege^, and how he, at last, died depiiving ° 

genyof the ancestral and hereditary honours of the 
Kabehforthesakeof Mohammed, are matters which 


B-ajat-ul-Qalhb. 

Hasat-ul-Qalub. . _ 

The life of Mahomet by Wv Irvingr. 
The Spirit of Islam by Amir Ali. 
The life of Mohomet by W. Irvinsr. 
qh. 11. P. Sr (w) Ok ll. P^S. ix) 
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stall unfold themselves in the course of the narrative. 
Mohammed’s history is filled with the history of Abu 
Talih whose son is Alt 



CHAPTER IV- 
MOHAMMED’S WARD- 

Pam in 6 “ AH entrusted to Mohammed Mohammed’s ways— that 

AH' followed — its moral advantage to AH. 

1 . In the 36th year of the era of the Elephant (608 
A. D.) there was a great famine at Mecca. Abu Talib, 

who had been taxing his finances to maintain 

Under charitable disbui'sements appertaining to the 

Mohammed’s „ , __ . , 

roof. office of the Sheikh of the City of the Kabeh 

up to the high level fixed by the munificence 
of his ancestors, was feeling the effects of the famine. 
Mohammed who had enjoyed the Sheikh’s generous 
hospitality®' and was now rich on account of his business 
activitiesi> and marriage with Khedijeh® wished to help 
his patiently suffering kinsman; delicacy restrained him 
from making a direct offer of relief to his patron. He 
made his rich uncle Abbas see the desirability of lending 
a helping hand to their Sheikh and relative. All, who 
liad sacked his first^ sustenance out of el Amin’s tongue 
was, accordingly, brought to Mohammed’s keeping, 
Jafer to that of Abbas and Aqil remained with his 
father. Thus did ^Mohammed repay the Sheikh’s hospi- 
tality that had been extended to himself so generously 
and for so many years. 

2. Was it a mere chance avIucIi brought Ali to 
ifohamnuHl? Was it a mere fondness that one is likely 

to contract for a healthy, happy bahy of tlie 
ilonsB where one has happened to be tor some 
time that led Mohammed to secure the custody of the 
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laughing, lisping child? Was ife the sentiinent which 
he felt and expressed at the baby s first sig i la >-c 
him to hug closer the person who was to 
the last bathe? Was it inspiration or intuition whmh led 
Mohammed to take the child under personal supervision, 
to tram him in his own ideas for being ot use a some 
future time, in some great task that was ti len no 
patent? The answer is not yet clear, but subsequen 
history shows that the two cousins who had been to- 
gether under Abu Talib’s roof had thus 3omed togethei 
never to part again in life, in life’s work, the method o 
work, and the end and aim of life’s work. 


3 All lived with Mohammed and shared Moham- 
med’s meals. At the age of five, the boy cannot be 
expected to share Mohammed’s thoughts but 
Together. routine of 

Mohammed’s life. 



From the din and noise of boisterous Mecca. 
Mohammed was in the habit of retiring into the solitude 
of the caverns of :MQunt Hira to think his grc'at thought 
and to commune with the Infinite. After his ehildisii 
exercises Ali also could find time to go thither to rest 
his muscular little limbs in the quiet of tbp caverns. 
There he would get lessons from his thonghtful cousin 
and imbibe impressions from the deep meditations of his 
loving kinsman and guardian. Ali describes the routine 
of life;- , 


“When I was a mere boy) you ^ used to take me in 
your arms and hug me to your holy bosom, We used to 


; (e) ibid. 


V r (f^ “You” ini 


the Prophet* 
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be in the same bed, you allowed me the privilege of 
contact with your body of which I enjoyed the warmth 
and inhaled the holy fragrance. I followed you about 
as the camel’s young does follow its mother. Every day 
you taught me a principle of high ethics and asked me 
to put it in practice. Annually you secluded yourself 
for a month in the solitudes of mount Hira, where I 
alone and none else could see you in your meditations.”s 

4. It was a great privilege; its one great advantage 
to All was that he never worshiped idols,*^ Hence do 
the Muslims proudly affix to All’s name the great 
phrase that their Prophet was the first to use in refemce 
to All, viz. “Karrani Allah Wajehii, because All had 
never debased himself by bowing in wmrship before 
idols.* 


is) Nebj-al-Belafrheh. . 

(h) Raitza-tas-Sefa ... ,, V ' 

(i) Menaqeb ilartezewi. (Literally, Allah dignified his face). 


CHAPTER V. 
UNIVERSAL GLOOM- 



Creeds in Arabia— Christianity— Judaistn — Zoroastrianism — 
Hindnism— Budhism — Social and political ^rloom — called for a 
Eftformer. 

It was a nauseating gloom that enveloped mankind 
at the dawn of Islam. Three hundred and sixty stone- 
gods, housed in the Kabeh, held Arabia in abject terror 
of their potency. There were tribes that professed 
Christianity or Judaism; Zoroastrianism and star-worship 
also was prevalent; agnosticism and atheism were not 
unknown in the Peninsula which was, so to say, a cock- 
pit of degenerate religions and creeds. 

1. Christianity had no clear idea of the Oneness 
of God. Jesus stood deified. The Mother of God had led 
r .1 • to Mariolatorv; the Cross was not so much 

a sacred symbol, as an object or worsbip. 
The Sabillians, believing in the Unity of God, held the 
Father, the Son and tlie Holy Ghost to be one substance 
representing three different states or relations of Divir.i- 
ty. The Arians held the Son to be distinct fi'om and 
inferior to the Father and denied lilivinfty to the Holy 
Ghost. The Xestovians abominated styliiig iSIary th<' 
Motlior of Cod, and declared Jesus to bo possessed of 
two natures, one human and the other Divine. The 
Monophysites held the two natures to be so mingled in 
J esus as to form one nature. The Eutychian.s denying 
the duality lield that Jesus wa.s entirely God before 
J ncarnation and entirely nian during Incarnation. The 
Maiiamites and Collyridians deified and wonshipped 
Mary. The Nazarenes considered Christ as the Messiah, 
born of the "Virgin Ghost possessing 
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something of a Divine nature; the Ebionites believed 
Christ to be pure man, the greatest of the prophets. 
The Docetes held Jesus’ nature to be entirely Divine, 
that his human form was a mere phantom, shape mth- 
out substance, and that Crucifixion and Resurrection 
were deceptive mystical exhibitions for the benefit of 
the human race. The Corpocratians, Basilidians and 
Valentinians held that Jesus was merely a wise \irtuous 
man, the son of Joseph and Mary, imparted with Divine 
nature^at his baptism by St, John. 

Practical Christianity was in no better plight. 
Monasticism had deprived the world of the humanising 
influence of its good men. Day and night the exclusive 
monk selfishly prayed for his Salvation, little caring to 
come out of his oyster-shell to mix with his fellow men 
and work for the regeneration of a miserable world. 
The professional priest was too busy in political wire- 
pulling or in aping the debauched ways of profane aris- 
tocracy to care for Evangelism. Corruption and license 
of the heads of the Chdrch and the State at Constanti- 
nople had filtered through and saturated all strata of 
societJ^ The Church was less a vehicle of reform and 
more of an engine of political tyranny and :cias.s domi- 
nation. Byzantine Christianity smelled too much of 
politics and no wonder if it did not gain any appreciable 
ground in Arabia. 

2. .Judaism was not backed by any political autho- 
rity, and may be, therefore, that it claimed a larger 
Judaism following among the inhabitants of Arabia. 

When Palestine was ravaged and Jerusalem 
sacked by the Romans, the Jews settled in Arabia and 
gained great wealth and importance. Jealousy and 
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treachery was the curse which kept them from getting’ 
very popular among the Arabs or becoming’ a source of 
any wholesome influence. The pristine purity of the 
religion of the ancient Patriarchs had become defiled 
through idolatry. The Jews had taken up from Zoroas- 
trianism the idea of a God of Good and a God of Evil. 


Zoroastrian* 

ism 


3. Zoroastrianism was the State-religion of the 
great Persian empire, The original simplicity and spiri- 
tuality of the religion had become complica- 
ted and confused by the introduction of a 
dual divmity . Gods of G ood and Evil — ezdan 
and Ahermen — ^perpetually struggled for mastery over 
men who got mtimidated into the worship of both. 
“Light” — originally a symbol — began to be worshipped. 
A perpetual fire was kept alight in the temples. To 
propitiate the Divinity, the fanatics caught hold of the 
unbelievers and hurled them in the consuming flames. 
Dui’ing the coarse of time, Persia evolved a system 
whereby men enjoyed “community in wealth, women, 
and good things of the world”, although the enjoyment 
thereof mostly fell to the lot of the more powerful. 




■III 

lai 


aiiiiiii 


4. Hinduism and Budhism, though not prevalent in 
Arabia, may be mentioned just to complete the survey 
Hinduism more impoidant religions that govei’ned 

human thought and action at that period of 
time. A theist and anathoiat, a monotheist and a poly- 
theist, a pantheist and an agnostic, one who bolioved 
in the Vedas and the one who repudiated them, wore all 
within the fold of Hinduism.;: Divine Omnipotence and co- 
existence with the Divine Being, of Matter and Soul, was 
not incongruous. The beaufaftfi allegory that mankind 
had a common origin from, ft Diyin© .organism . was pet- 
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rified into a law which debased fellow-men to the status 
of a Sudra, a status hardly distinguishable from that of 
animals. Death, disease and sexuality were deified and 
human life and virtue was sacrified at the altar of the 
deities. Polyandry was rampant. Temples had become 
dens of idolatry and devotional licentiousness. Blind 
dogmatism had vanquished the ancient Rishis’ simple 
spiritualism in its senility to an extent which may best 
be imagined by the fact that in the 20th century of the 
Christian era, one University towm in India, has the pri- 
vilege of possessing a number of holy idols far surpass- 
ing the aggregate of the sacred commodity that could be 
available in the whole of Arabia when Islam began its 
iconoclastic work of regeneration. 

6. Budhist scriptures do no mention God. The 
world according to that creed is eternal change, misery 
Budhism mirage and the way out is not good ac- 

tions but non-action. Transmigration of souls 
is the law of life; tlu’ough good actions or bad you take 
I’ebirth to work anew in this world of change, misery 
and mirage. Thus actions, good or bad, cause rebirth 
and, therefore, misery. By non-action alone can rebirth 
be avoided and the law of Trans^migration cheated of its 
operation. To go out of the living world into the jungles 
is the teaching of Budha. He does not reform society 
but annihilates it; not social regeneration but individual 
salvation is his creed. His is a gospel of social and in- 
dividual death and obliteration, and not of life and 
action, 

6. “Mankind had never in history been poorer in 
stock of happiness and well-being. Unutterable 
tion brooded over the empires apd kingdoms, of the 
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Practical Life the West as in the East the masses 

were in utter misery; deprived of civil rights 
on political privileges, they were ground dotvn by laws 
which the powerful made to secure and augment theii- 
own interests.” The King in India was divme and his 
advisers sacrosanct. The King was the absolute owner 
of the soil and the peasant a serf. To the king belonged 
the rule, and legistation to the priestly ministers who 
subdived society into four classes. The Kshatriya fought 
and ruled; the Vaisha tilled and traded; the Sudra was 
the hewer of wood and drawer of water; the Brahman 
directed the King, blessed the subject, and lived upon 
both as minister and priest. 

The Sudra was untouchable, whose very shadow 
meant pollution to the other castes. If he sat on the seat 
of a Brahman, his bottoms were to be scraped, if he 
heard the scriptures, he was to have molten lead poured 
into his ears. He could own no property. He must serve, 
but must keep himself at such a distance as to avoid his 
shadow from falling on the person, meals or path of the 
caste Hindus, He was more valuable than a lion and less 
valuable than a horse. 

“The Persian Kings were gods and absolute masters 
of the people. The priests and the lords had monopo- 
lised all power, privileges and prosperity, crushing the 
peasantry under a lawless despotism. In sectarian tur- 
moil, the licentiousness of its sovereigns, degeneration 
of its aristocracy, the over-weening pride of its priest- 
hood, the Persians only rivalled the Byzantines. In the 
Byzantine Empire, the' clergy and the great magnates. 
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courtezans and other nameless ministrants to the vices 
of the Caesor and the proconsul were the happy possess- 
ors of wealth, power and influence. The people grovelled 
in the most abject misery”^^ 

7. Under these conditions pi-evailing in the world, 
the wild son of the desert was still wilder in his actions 
^ and beliefs. His ignoranee was colossal, and 

vengeance terrible, that descended from 
father to son and lower down. Female infanticide was 
the rule of honour, vile sui>erstition knew no bounds, 
good and bad wei’c among them no separate terms. 
Adultery, dead drunkeness, gambling, murder and mar- 
auding were the routine of his life. Proud like lucifer, 
mercurial of temperament, exclusive and isolated by 
tribal environment, he was very prone to give offence 
and repel insult which not unoften set aflame inter-tribal 
war lasting for generations in which daughters of Venus 
encouraged the soldier or reprimanded ihe coward with 
the promise or withdrawl of their love. They took omens 
from the flying of birds or of arrows; during a drought 
they tied hay to the tail of a cow and setting it aflame 
would let loose the poor helpless animal to draw rain 
from on high. The son inherited his father’s widows and 
concubines. Girls were captured, pilfered or purchased, 
and earning money out of their harlotry was neither 
immoral nor undignified. Men and women mixed to- 
gethr to perform nude Pilgrimages. For scarcity of food 
the Son of the Sands ate up anything and everything 
without I’eference to sanitation or hygiene. Epicurianism 
was his creed and vendetta his religion. The murdered 
man’s soul transformed itself into a bird crying for the 

(k) Tilts ;Spirii of Islam by Amir Aii. 
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ing till it got its demand. It was the survivors’ duty to 
arrange for the rest and appeasement of the soul of the 
deceased. Adultery, idolatry and slavery ran rampant 
in Arabia. Succintly but quite aptly the Muslim histo- 
rians call it the “Age of Ignorance” 

8. If social and and intellectual chaos have ever 
demanded and foretold reform they surely proclaimed 
„ , , the advent of a Eeformer at the beginning of 
the 7th century of the Christian era. 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE CALL. 


Birth of Mohammed — becomes Abu Talib’s ward — Mohammed’s 
early life — the “Trusty” marries Khailijeh— Communion — Call 
to the Apostolate. 

1. Abd-ul-Muttalib’s son Abdulleh died shortly 
after his marriage. The youthful widow gave birth to 
her only child Mohammed, and died when 
Abd'*T^™b'^’ hardly six. The orphan was brought 

and Khedijeh. up Under thoi care of his grandfather who 
bequeathed the charge to his eldest son Abu 
Talib. “The good Abii-Talib took his nephew to his 
bosom and ever afterwards w'as to him as a parent. As 
the former succeeded to the guardianship of the Kabeh 
at the death of his father, Mohammed continued for 
several years in a, kind of sacredotal household, where 
the rites and ceremonies of the sacred house were rigidly 
observed. He w’-as a thoughtful child, quick to observe, 
prone to meditate on all that he observed and possessed 
of an imagination fertile, daiing and expansive, and as 
ho increased in years, a more extended sphere of obser- 
vation was gradually opened to him, he had an intelli- 
gence far beyond his years. The spirit of inquiry was 
awake within him quickened by intei'courso with pil- 
grims from all parts of Arabia. Abu Talib, besides his 
sacredotal character as guardian of the Kabeh, w^as one 
of the most enterprising merchants of the tribe of 
Koreish and had much to do with those caravans sot on 
foot by his ancestor Haschem which traded to Syria 
•and Yemen'.” “These merchantile expeditions brought 
Mohammed in contact with men arid their affairs. As 

The life of mahomet by W. Irving. : ' 


he advanced In years and in business he was invited to 
ta.ke up work as Khedijeh’s factor.” She was a widowed 
merchant-princess ef the tribe of Qureish, vastly rich in 
cash, cattle and kine, moveable and immoveable proper- 
ty, After her husband’s death she needed some one to 
conduct her huge business which employed no less than 
eighty thousand camels to carry the goods backwards 
and forwards in the country®. Reports of Mohammed’s 
honesty and ability led her to offer hixn double wages 
for conducting her trade caravan to Syria. By and with 
the advice of his uncle Abii Talib, Mohammed took up 
the job and did it so well that the grateful lady paid 
him double the stipulated wages. Another expedition 
proved as satisfactory. The youthful factor’s good 
qualities and manly beauty inspired tenderer feelings 
and the lady offered him her hand. The marriage was 
celebrated with Abff Talib’s approval. 

2. Mohammed was poorer in worldly wealth and 
had been the bride’s employee. Lest the marriage 
Mohammad should be gossipped about as a pecuniary 
andKhedijah affair, the Selling away of the bridegroom’s 

handsome jmuth for the bride’s riches, it was solicitude 
for Mohammed’s happiness and self-respect that made 
Patriarch Abd Talib address the merchant-princess in 
the presence of the marriage-party: “compare him 
(Mohammed) with whomsoever you will, and you will 
find him by far the better m.an”. Having thus silenced 
gossip’s tongue Abu Talib paid from his own purse the 
dower — twelve and a half Okks of gold — price of twenty 
young camels. Khadijeh was foi'ty and Mohammed 
twenty-five at the time of the marriage which was his 
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first. The marriage was unalloyed happiness for the 
parties and good for Islam. The lady’s liches brought 
Mohammed more leisure to think his great thoughts of 
World-regeneration; it enabled him to take charge of Ali 
during the famine^, and to spend the money ■which the 
lady ungrudgingly gave to relieve the sufferings of early 
Muslims, and lastly the marriage produced Fatimeh, 
“Our Lady of Light”, who was subsequently married to 
Ali, to be the guidiug-star of the female world, in piety, 
chastity and all those qualities that make woman be- 
loved of man. 

3. Mohammed’s marriage with Khedijeh placed 
liim “among the most nmalthy of his native city. His 
Eaiiy Life nioral w'orth also gave him great infliuince in 
the community. Allah, says the historian 
Abul Fida, accomplished and adoiried an honest man; he 
was so pure and sincere, so free from evei’y evil thought 
that he was commonly known by the name of el Amin 
or the Faithful. The great confidence reposed in his 
judgement and probit.y caused him to be frequently ref- 
erred to as arbiter in disputes between his townsmen”.® 
Mohammed earned widespread gratitude reviving, in 
the 80th year of the Elephant, the old Hilf-ul-Fuzui, for 
the protection of the citizens and of pilgrims in Mecca. 
The Hilf was a pact of 3 gentlemen of influence (all 
named Fezal, hence the Plural Fuzul) binding themselves 
to be the good Samaritans. In the 35th year, when the 
Kabeh was rebuilt, the tribes disputed over the right of 
refixing the sacred Black Stone. A war was imminent. 
Mohammed had a great cloth spread on the ground, 

(id Ch. 4. P. 1. ^ ^ r 
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placed the Stone thereon and bade each trfbe’s repre- 
sentative hold the border of the cloth to equally share 
the honour of carrying it and himself fixed it at the 
pi'oper place. Every body applauded him for averting 
a fratricidal war that was so imminent. 


Shortly afterwards, Uthman. an Arab, embraced 
Christianity, accepted a bribe at the Court of Constanti- 
nople to betray Mecca to the Byzantines. Mohammed 
exposed the traitor’s intentions and saved Iris country- 
men the humiliation of foreign subjection and its tyran- 
nies.. 

4. Afar and away from the noise and bustle of the 
ignorant world, in the rocks of Hira, in the deep great 
The Call silence of the calm atmosphere, under the 
clear blue sky of Arabia, enveloped in his 
profound meditation sat Mohammed, communing with 
the Infinite and thinking, as usual, the noble thoughts of 
human regeneration, when a voice from on high, in 
strong clear accents, spoke to him, “0 thou, wrapped up 
in thy sheet, arise, warn, and preach the Majesty of thy 
God”.P According to another version the voice said, 
“Speak in the name of thy God who created thee”.^ 

It was a novel experience. The whole universe 
seemed to have jumped up into a new life. The sky, the 
atmosphere, the mountain, and the rocks, the outstretch- 
ing plains, the stones and the pebbles seemed to be re- 
peating the words of the Voice with one all-pervading 
tongue. The Universe seemed to be enveloped in a flood 
of celestial light. He hurried home. Coming down the 


fp) The Qaran Gh. 71 ». 1 (Madasser) 
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rook, the student of Hira felt the earth underneath, the 
sky overhead, the trees, the stones and the surrounding 
horizon greeting him as the Prophet of G-od. 

Thus was Mohammed on the 27th day of the month 
of Kajab, in the 40th year of the era of the Elephant, 
(610 A. D.) "Called” by the Voice of Heaven to “Evan- 
gelise and to Reprove.”*' 



CHAPTER VM- 

THE TEACHER AND THE DISCIPLE. 


Khedijeh Believes and reassures the Apostle — All Believes — Abii 
Talib's support. 


1. Mohammed came home to Khedijeh, agitated 
and perturbed at his new experience and the great bur- 
Khfidijeh, arst den he had been called upon to bear. 
Behever. Khedijeh comforted him and said, “Rejoice, 
Allah will not suffer thee to fall to shame. Hast thou 
not been loving to thy kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbours, 
charitable to the poor, hospitable to the stranger, faith- 
ful to thy word, and ever a defender of the truth?”® She 
assured him that she would thenceforward regard him 
as the Prophet of G-od. Khedijeh was thus the fii’st 
convert to the Faith of her husband. 



2, “The good Khedijeh, we can fancy, listened to 
him with wonder, with doubt, at length she answered: 
Her moral Yes, it was true, this that he said. One can 
effect fancy too the boundless gratitude of Mahomet 
and how of all the kindnesses she had done, this, of be- 
lieving the earnest struggling word he now spoke was 
the greatest. ‘It is certain’, says Novalis, ‘My conviction 
gains infinitely, the moment another soul will believe in 
it’. It is a boundless favour. He never forgot this good 
Kadijeh. Long afterwards, Ayesha, his young favourite 
wife, who indeed distinguished herself among the 
Muslims, by all manner of qualities, through her whole 
long life; this young brilliant Ayesha was, one day 
questioning him. ‘Now, am not I better than Khedijeh? 

(s) Tbe life of Mahomet by W. Irving-,;:, * ; . : ;■* 
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Tke Disciple, 


She was a widow; old, and had lost her looks; You love 
me better than you did her?’ ‘No. By Allah,’ answered 
Mahommet; ‘No. By Allah. She believed in me when 
none else would believe. In the whole world, I had but 
one friend and she was that”*^ 

3. If the word “conversion” implies the repudiation 
of one religion and adoption of another, Ali cannot be 
said to be a convert. Prom early childhood 
he had been following Mohammed.^ In his 
lOfch year he finds his guardian declaring his Call to the 
Apostolate and he continues following him as he had 
already been doing, as the “she-camel’s young does 
follow its mother”'^ Shortly after “the Call”, Abu Taiib 
found Moha, rained ^nd Ali praying in seclusion. Their 
attitude indicated deep absorption and humility before 
the Divine Presence, but the method of worship was 
novel and new. The father’s presence moved or pertur- 
bed not the little worshipper; nor did the old patriarch 
interrupt the devotions of his son and nephew. The 
prayer over. All in his juvenile enthusiasm replied to 
his parent’s queriy, “I believe in the Divinity of Allah 
and the Prophethood of Mohammed. I follow the com- 
ma,nds of Allah and his Prophet.” “Follow him, my 
son,” encouraged Abii Taiib, verily Mohammad shall 
lead thee to righteousness” 


it > Tboma# Cjariyle, On Hwoeii and Hero* W orsiiiii. 
m) Cb.4. P. i (v) Ck 4 P. P. 3-4. 
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CHAPTER VHI- 
THE LITTLE BODY-GUARD. 

Meccan persecution — youthful All protects the Prophet. 

Mohammed preached, gained some followers but 
more enemies. The Qureish were irritated. The elders 
elaborated hindrances, their youths assailed him with 
lampoons, and ribaldry and their bo5’'s jeered at him, 
hooted him in the streets, spread thorns in his way and 
pelted him with stones. 

1. All’s boyish brain thought that he could protect 
the Prophet against the juvenile persecution. He re- 
Mohammed’s quested for and getting the permission ac- 
body-guard. companied his guardian about. Whenever 
the little prankish monkeys who were, as a matter of 
fact, set by their parents to persecute^the Prophet came 
within reach All would fell them and administer such 
physical chastisement as to make them run and cry, “All 
beats us”, “All beats us”. This seems to have so impress- 
ed the Meccan boys that they did not forget it soon. In 
the battle of Ohed'«r, when All engaged Telbeh bin Abi 
Telheh, the famous Qureish warrior is reported to have 
recognised his armoured antagonist All and said,” I re- ' 
cognise you, 0, Qusemx. 

It would be premature to expect any, or, at any 
rate, much of intellectual appreciation at this early life 
but it would not require much imagination or research to 
say that there did exist a strong spiritual aliinitj’ bet- 

(w) ch. 17. p. 11. ' ■ : : 

(x) Qusem, (S stands for a suM) cte who beats, one who 
breaks. - -This is AH’s- niok-horne given hifii by his play- 
mates of early life., M^ttm Kedeh. 
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ween the two cousins. Play is the be-all and end-all of 
a healdy boy’s life and play-mates are the life and soul of 
play. A boy would do a lot of things — evading his 
parents, tricking his elders, his work and what the 
grown-ups call conscience — before giving up play or 
play-mates. But Ali did it. He sacrihced his popularity 
among his play-mates, risked his chances of play and 
courted loneliness and ostracism. There must have 
arisen an instinctive understanding, a bond of intimate 
association between the two that was strong enough to 
lead Ali to do this for the sake of his cousin, guardian, 
Teacher and Prophet, 

How this mutual attraction and admiration grew 
stronger and stronger and led Ali to make his sacrifices 
greater and greater as he grew in years, and to make 
them with a better and better understanding, for larger 
and. better interests, with higher and more far-reaching 
results would be unfolded in these pages. 


CHAPTER IX- 

THE BEARER OF MOHAMMED’S BURDEN- 


Opposition, 


Abtt Leheb iinpedes the Apostle— the “Call to the Kinsmen”— 
Ali responds— and is called the Apostle’s vizier, vicegerent and 
Caliph— the Meccans’ ridicule- 

1. Mohammed worked for three years. The number 
of his converts did not exceed forty, but the Qureish had 
already started opposition. A rabble attack- 
ed the cavei’n where the Muslims were at 
praj^ers. The Prophet’s unlce, Abu Leheb, a proud, 
short tempered, wealthy, violent man, allied (by marriage 
with TJmme Jemxl, the sister of Abh Sufiyan, the head of 
the Beni Abd ush Shams) to that branch of the Qureish 
that was Jealous and envious of Hashimite prestige and 
power, played in the hands of the Beni Abd ush Shams 
who now found the opportunity of bringing the Hashi- 
mites bad name for Mohammed’s heresy and impiety. 
Abu Leheb, his wife and son Utbeh, were, among the 
Ummeyyades, the most vociferous and troublesome ene- 
mies of Islam. 


In the fourth year of the Call, Mohammed called a 
meeting of the Qureish to invite them to his faith. To 
the meeting came the noisy Abil Leheb and his scoffing 
wife, Uinme J emil, who caused its dispersal as soon as it 
began. 

2. Shortly after, Mohammed invited the Hashimites 
in Abil Talib’s castle. All prepared a feast of iamb’s 
Tbe"Oftii to meat and milk. After the feast Mohammed 
-^e Einsmea. addressed them., ‘'Sons of Abd-ul-Muttalib! 
I have to communicate to you news, the happiest you 
H sver heard. I bring blessings of this world 
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and the Hereafter. If I tell you that an overpowering 
army is to be upon you in a day or two, will you believe 
me?” “Yes, we will, we will, for we know you are a 
truthful man”, replied they, with one voice. 


3. “Listen then”, continued Mohammed, “for a 
friend and a well-wisher will never lie. Allah has appoint- 
The Apostle’s ed me to be His Prophet and commanded 
Cahph. me to ‘wain’ you, my kinsmen and relatives, 
before all others. Know further, ye sons of Abd-ul- 
Muttalib, God has never sent an Apostle but that from 
amongst His people someone has always been appointed 
to be his deputy. Whosoever now tenders me allegiance 
and asists me in my task of right guidance and helps me 
against my opponents shall bo my brother, vizier, repre- 
sentative and Caliph to propagate my Faith and, after 
my death, to represent me and to complete my task”-''. 


4. Experienced old aiistocrats who would bow be- 
fore his word of advice, fiery young Arabs of the bluest 
Tiie Vizier blood wlio would at liis bidding unsheathe 
aud Cahph. tempered swords and fly at death were 

dumb, silent. Forty or eighty wore the nobles that 
formed Mohammed’s unresponsive audience. Many of 
them must have thought of the folly of their belief, 
many must have doubted the use and wisdom of idol- 
worship, but hidebound thought and centuries-old 
custom was not easy to run away from. Petrified super- 
stition must have presented the vengeance of angiy idols, 
in a thousand and one dreadful shape, to the intending 
apostates. Idol-breaking meant the desolation of the 
Kabeh on which depended their noble position and 


(y ) Hay^t-al-QaWb and Abaldfi#; ■ 
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prestige in the country. The meeting was of the Beni 
Abd-ul-Muttalih; should they go with Mohammed, their 
rivals, the Beni-Abd-ush-Shams, of everlasting jealousy 
and enmity would use the ‘heresy and impiety’ for bring- 
ing about the overthrow of the line of Hashim. Consider- 
ations of temporal policy, if not of religious belief, must 
have stood in the way of welcoming Mohammed’s propo- 
sition. An ominous silence prevailed. “In His name I 


offer you the blessings of tliis world, and endless joys 
Hereafter. Who among you will share the burden of my 
offer. Who will be my brother, my lieutenant, my vizier? 

All remained silent; some wondering; others smiling 

with incredulity and derision. At length Ali, starting up 
with youthful zeal, offered himself to the services of the 
Prophet.”^ The Prophet looked with hopeful — grateful 
eyes at his youthful, ward who, undisinayod and firm, 
stood, in the midst of his aristocratic elders, like a torch 
of unflickering light in the sun-ounding gloom, his wann 
voice of youth pronouncing in clear accents of determi- 
nation, “I swear allegiance on whatever terms you 
please”.*' “Prophet of Allah, I shall fight thy enemies 
with my spear and blind then’ ej^es”.'’ 

But Mohammed asked his ward to see if any other‘= 
accepted the offer. Thrice did the Prophet reiterate bis 
appeal and thrice did Ali and All alone respond to it. 
“Mohammed threw his arms, round the generous youth 
and pressed him to his bosom, Behold my brother, my 
vizier and my viceregent exclaimed the Prophet. ‘Let 


.i (z) Life of Mabomet by W. Irving, ; . , 

, (a) Hay^t-nl-Qulfib,. \ ; 
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all listen to liis woi’ds and obey biin TMs is known as 
the "Call to the Kinsmen” 


“The outbi’eak of snob a strippling ab Ali, _ 

wa^a^weredby a seornM bm.t o laugMer of the 

TTm-eishites who taunted Abu Tahb, th_ 
^^thwelyte, with having to bow down before hoe 

son and jneld him obedience 


j! m p-ttUtIa’q Heroes and Herowpl* 

A passage from 1. Oaxlyies xioiu 

ship may well be quoted here:- ^ ^ . e i i +a 

6. Mohammed invited forty of his o im omm 
an ontortainment; and there stoo “P ™ ^ 

what his pretension was, that h« “ 

KsiEbt. thing to promulgate abroad to all ’ 

it was the highest thing; which of them wodd seeond 

him in that. Amid the doubt ^d stoc« ot ;tU, yo 
Ali. as yet a lad of sixteen, “Pf “ * 
started up. and 

tliatho would; the to Mahomet; 

Talib, All’s father, coil no ^ eklGrly man, with 

yet the sight there, of one un e ci enterprise 

a lad of sixteen, deciding the 

against 'yevertholcss it proved 

assembly broke np m lai.^ 

not a laughable thing, it ‘ a, noble-minded 

tills young Ah, one cannot b it ^^ter- 

creature, as he shows himse , n Something 

wards; fuU of affection, of fiery daim^^ ^ ^ 

chivalrous in him; brave as a ^ Knighthood”. 

truth and affection worthy of Christian ix i „ 
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CHAPTER X- 

THE PROPHETS’ RESCUER- 


The Qureish disperse Mohammed’s audience— besiege him— 
Khedijeh and AU rescue him 

1. Undismayed and undiscouraged the Prophet 
prayed for his persecutors, preached to them and taught 
them the Religion of Peace. He preached in 
fairs and he preached wherever men gathered 
together. He exhorted them to renormce idolatry and 
their had ways, to come back to the simple religion of 
Adam, Abraham, Moses and Jesus before man had 
adulterated, misinterpreted it and interpolated in it. 


Preacbings*. 


2. As he was once preaching from the height of 

Mount Sefa to the pilgrims, the Meccans, oblivious of 
Oppression peace of the season of the Pilgrim- 

age, rushed at the Preacher who passed onto 

the hill of Merweh. The Preacher’s Truth attracted his 
audience behind him. The Meccans pursued him and 
the Preacher passed on to the hill Abu Qubeis. His 
audience, eager to learn, followed him thither and so did 
his Qureish persecutors who pelted him with stones. 

3. Khedijeh and Ali heard of it and ran to the res- 

cue. They shielded and sheltered him and succeeded, 
Bescne great difficulty, in escorting him home, 

under cover of the night. Relentless Meccans 
rallied again and began stonmg his house at night. 
Khedijeh, his wife, and All, his cousin, were his only 
companions in the house. The Prophet reminded his 
assailants that they weire showing disrespect to the 
house of a lady who was, thb best of their females. This 
shamed the opprGssQrs-SjQfbbbmptrho and withdrawl. 


CHAPTER XI 

MOHAMMED AND ABU TALIB- 


Ahh Talfb shields Mohammad against Mecca-his son Jafer 
leads heloless Mnslims to Abysinnian asylnm-Meceans se«'k 
extidition- Aas-Jafar pleads against extradn, on 

-expounds Islam-Amr's treachery - Hemzah chastises Ah 
Jihl-Qureish deputation against Mohammed rebuked by ..bu 
Talib-Abh Suflyan agitates- motive- Hashimites ostracised 
and besieged in Abu TiUib’s castle -Abu Ta.ib ris,cs All side 
for Mohammed- ibu Talib’s death-and Khed.3eh’s. 


1 Persecution failing to intimidate Mohammed, 
the Qurefah sought to pui'chaee his silence or win him hy 
AbsKiif. persuasion. “If he want, a wite, we will ofe 
promise. most beautiful maiden in all Aiabia, 

if he wants money, we will collect for him the amount 

that he names; if he aims at power, we will take bun as 
our King; if he is possessed of the devil, we will ge ma 

the services of the best devil-doctor to c.ire bun of Ins 

malady”, said they to Abu Talib,“but let him renounce h^ 

heretical preachings” Abu Talib infonned MohamineA 
and received the enthusiastic reply, Even if they p < 
the Sun on my right hand and the Moon on the left 1 
will not renounee my mission until Ood commanc s mo 
otherwise, or death seals my lips”. With this Mohammed 
rose to depart from the protection of Ws uncle and 
Sheikh, not wanting to stretch Abu Talib s kind pio ^ec 
tion too far. Mohammed’s dejected mien, his uncounted 
firmess won the old Sheikh’s admiration and made him 
express his generous mind, “Preach, my son, w la you 
like, I will never abandon yon to your enemies. The 
Sheikh called upon his tribesmen to aid in the protec- 
tion of their kinsman; the Hashimites, with the exception 
■' 'ofcAbil'Xieheb, r0p6ndea;lb;:|he;;^B^b’^''|4E;;v^ 
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2, The Qureish became irritated and more virulent. 
They began persecuting the more helpless of the con- 
T, verts. Bilal, an Ethiopian slave, was taken 

out by his master to he on the back, on the 
burning sands and face to the dazzling, scorching Sun of 
Arabia. But the slave with a heavy stone on his chest 
would, day after day, lie in the Sun from morn till eve 
without showing any signs of slackening his fervour for 
the faith. Another female convert had her legs tied to 
two camels that were driven in opposite directions till 
the unfortunate zealot was tom asunder. 

3. Under the dreadful persecution the tin 3^ band of 
converts was in peril of extinction. Mohammed, in the 
rm, ^T.1- i.* fifth year of the Call, sent them, under, Jafer 

Bin Abii Talib, to Abysinnia. The exodus is 
termed the “first Plight” as distinguished from the 
Flight of the Prophet from Mecca.* 

4. A Qureish deputation waited upon the Abysin- 
nian King, a Nestorian Christian, to demand extradition 

of the fugitives, but Jafer’s eloquence so im- 
pressed the king that he refused extradition. 
His speech being a beautiful epitome of Islam is quoted 
here as a specimen of the Hashimites eloquence, together 
with a prefatory description of the deputationists’ reck- 
lessness, by way of contrast and to reveal the state of 
Meccan morals. 

Amr bin el Aas and Ammareh bin "Welld were the 
Qureish deputationists; . voyaging to Abysinnia, they 
drank like fish. Ammdinhj fi^^ndsorae strong man, 
stimulated by the bouts they had been having together. 


Amr Mn Aas 


asked Amr to let his wife kiss the speaker. The hushaad 
efased and was pushed down into the sea by the intoxi- 
cated lover. The drowning husband was pulled up by 
the sailors. The deputationists, at last, were duly 
usLred into the audience of the Negus; prostrating 
before him and offering the customary presents they 
requested for the extradition of the Arab refugees. 

5 The refugess arrived, headed by Jafer. The 
court functionaries demanding the customary prostra- 
tion before the king heard from J afer. ‘‘We 
Jafer at Coart but before God”. On the Negus 

narrating the object of the Qureish mission Jafer replied, 
“are we their run-away slaves or freemen; are we their 
debtors run away with debts unpaid; are we murderers 
liable to their law of retribution?” The deputationists 
said they were not slaves but freemen and respectable 
' onle* they were nob law-breakers but apostates who 
refused to worship the national gods, they followed a 
jiew religion and abducted men from they estabhsed re- 
ligion, Jafer said, “0 King, we were a barbarous folk, 
worshipping idols, eating carrion, committing shameful 
deeds, violating the ties of consanguinity, and eviUy 
treating our neighbours, the strong 

ingthe weak. And thus we continued until God sent us 
an Apostle, from our midst, whose pedigree and intoginj 
and faithfulness and purity of life we know, to suminon 
ns to God that we should declare His Unity and worship 
Him, and put away the stones and idols which w^e and 
our fathers used to worship in His stead, and he oa e us 
be truthful in speaeh, and faithful in the fu . men o 
our trusts, and observing of the ties of oonsangumi y 
and the duties towards neighbours, and to refrain rom 
forbidden things and from blood, and he forbade us rom 
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immoral acts and deoeltfal words, and from consuming 
the property of orphans, and from slandering -virtuous 
women, and he commanded us to worship God and to 
associate naught else with Him, and to pray and give 
alms and fast. So we accepted him as true and believed 
in him and followed him in that which he brought from 
God, worshipping God alone end associating naught else 
with Him, and holding unlawful that which he prohibi- 


ted to us, and lawful that which he sanctioned unto us. 
Then our people molested us, and persecuted us, and 
strove to seduce us from our faith that they might bring 
us back from the worship of God to the worship of idols, 
and induce us to hold lawful the evil practices which we 
had formerly held lawful. So they strove to compel us, 
and oppressed us, and constrained us, and strove to come 
between us and our religion. Wherefore we came forth 
into thy land chosing and eagerly desirous of thy protec- 
tion. And now, 0 King, we pray that we may not be 
oppressed before thee”s The deputationists tried to 
arouse the Negus by saying that the fugitives were 
against Jesus also. Jafer explained their belief that 
Jesus was the Spirit and Word of God, born of the Holy 
Virgin. At the King’s desire Jafer recited a portion of 
the Quranic chapter entitled “Mariam”, to give him a 
specimen of the Book revealed to the Prophet. The 
deputationists were refused their request for extradition. 

6. Ammareh, during his stay, had contracted lasci- 
vious feelings for one of the court girls, diis companion 
Amr’s fanning the flame of love suggested sending 
tieaoh rj, a message to tho-slave-girl (who was res pon- 
sive but slavery bound her to heir roaster) to send some 
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excellent perfume to make a present of to the Negus, in 
order to be able to ask for her hand in reward. In com- 
pliance, the girl sent her lover a phial from the royal 
stores. The perfume was fine and specially extracted 
for the king. Amr was told of the fact, pilfered the 
phial, disclosed the love intrigue and, for proof, placed 
the phial in the king’s hand. The lover was disgraced 
and externed from the territories of the king whose 
hospitality he had abused. Thus did Amr bin el Aas 
avenge his private grievance^ at the expense of the 
honour of his nation’s embassy. 

7. The Qureish now ordained the banishment of all 

Muslims. Abu Jehb used opprobrious language and 
Abiijehiand physically maltreated Mohammed while he 
Hemzeh. praying in the house of Arqem, a disciple. 

Mohammed’s uncle, Hemzeh, a great warrior, heard of 
the outrage, proceeded straight to where Abii Jehl was 
vaunting hi.s daring among the Qureish and dealt “the 
Father of Ignorance” a giievous blow on the head. The 
brawler meekly pleaded Mohammad’s heresy in pallia- 
tion of his outrage but was stunned to hear Hemzeh 
announce his own I’epudiation of idolatry and adoption 
of Islam. Abii Jehl ate the humble pie but, soon after, 
instigated his nephew Umer bin Khettab to kill the 
Prophet. 

8. The Qureish became desperate and urged Abu 
Talib to renounce his heretical nephew and take in ex- 
change another equally handsome Qureish youth. The 

(hj Vide P, 4. Supra. 

(i) Abu Jehl, lit, Father of Tgaorance, because of his pig-headed 
opposition to Isla». V 
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Sheikli was angry and scandalised at their 
preposterous proposition and replied, “Yours 
the Qureish. ^ proposal. I should adopt your son 

to be my son and hand over my son to be murdered by 

you. Swords surely have not yet been unsheathed and 

spears have not yet pierced adversaries.” 


9. The Qureish returned disappointed but Abil- 
Talib, fearing for the life of his nephew, took him and his 
The disciples to his castle, a rooky redoubt close 
Ummeyy^des town. The protection drew on the 

Hashimites the wrath of the Qureish. Abi'i-Snfiyan, the 
head of the rival branch, “availed himself of the heresies 
of the Prophet to throw discredit, not merely upon such 
of his (Mohammed’s) kindred as had embraced his faith 
but upon the whole line of Hashem, It is evident the 
ibstillity of Abu Sufian arose, not merely from personal 
hatred or religious scruples, but from family feud. He 
was ambitious of transferring to his own line the tionoui’s 
of the city so long engrossed by the Haschemites. The 
last measure of the kind-hearted Abu Taleb, in placing 
Mohammed and his adherents beyond the reach of per- 
secution and giving him a castle as a refuge was seized 
upon by Abu Sufian and his adherents as a pretext for a 
general ban of the rival line. They accordingly issued a 
decree forbidding the rest of the Koreish tribe from in- 
termarrying or holding any intercourse, even of bargain 
or sale, with the Haschemites, until they should deliver 
up their kinsman, ilohammed, for punishment.”! 


vAly,. 


: ; The parchment on which the decree was written 
was hung up in the Kabeh to sanctify its purpose and to 


, di The life of Mahomet by 1?!. Imag. - , ■ 
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enhance its binding force. The besieged were I’ednced 
to straits of dire distress and, not unoften, to starvation. 
The siege began in the seventh year of the Call and 
lasted for more than a couple of years, when it was taken 
off in the 10th year of the Call. 

10. During the siege, the undaunted and undismay- 
ed figure of Abu Talib could be seen going about his 
AbiiTaiiband stronghold, inspecting and strengthening its 
Abraham. weaker points, cheering up the garrison and 
heartening up the smaller spirits. To frustrate traitorous 
espionage or sui'prisal, ho made Mohammed constantly 
change places with Ali, that the son may get killed and 
Mohammed, the nephew, saved.^ Patriarch Abraham 
preparing to sacrifice his Apostolic son and the son con- 
senting to be the sacrifice is wonderfully revivified in 
Patriarch Abil Talib offering to saciifice Ali and Ali 
consenting to be Mohammed’s sacrifice. 


Giants of generous greatness, noble sons of a noble 
race, these Hashiniites. Abd-ul-Muttalib stuck to the 
Kabeh, for Arabia. Abu Talib saved Mohammed, the 
Prophet, for the world. Jafer bin Abu Talib led the tiny 
band of Mohammed’s followers out of the jaws of utter 
extinction.^ What Islam owes to the Hashimites is yet 
too early to state, but Muslims would shudder at the 
mere idea of what the Qureish would have done to 
Mohammed but for the Hashimites. Well may the 
Hashimite heave his head high in holy pride at having 
saved for the Muslims their Prophet and their Religion. 
It is but meet and proper that the Muslhn should bow 


(ie) H.ayat-ul-Quliib. 

(1) Vide P.P. 3, 5. Supra. 
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down his head in humble gratitude and thankful appre- 
ciation of what the house of Hashim has preserved for 
him. 

11. In the 10th year of the Call, “Mohammed was 

summoned to close the eyes of his uncle Abii Talib, then 
Ati Tiiift’s upwards of four-score years of age and vener- 
death, ^ character as in person.”® Mohammed 

mourned for Abu Talib. Let all Muslims join their Pro- 
phet in his great grief and bereavement. Sophisticated 
dogmatists perversely discuss the oreed“ of the Protector 
of Islam and its Pounder, but let all pedantic discussions 
cease, for Mohammed stands sorrowful and prayerful 
over the coffin of the noble Patriarch. Let all Muslims 
feel grieved and prayerful in memory of the great soul — 
the soul of one who fathered, nourished, and nurtuied 
Mohammed, the orphan; protected, saved and preserved 
Mohammed, the Prophet, for preaching his Mission and 
the fulfilment of Grod’s Will on earth. 

12. Three days later, the gi’eat Khedijeh breathed 

Kheaijeh’s her last. On account of the two bereavements 
death, Mohammed called it the “Year of Giief.” 


(m) The life of JIahomet by W. Irving. 

(id Abh Talib’s coiiduofc on finding Ali praying ■with Mohatn- 
med and on another occasion making his son, Jafer, join 
the prayers, jeopardisipif hi$ ciyil and saoredotal dignifies 
:: and his life for the sake of Islam strengthen Abnl-Pidn’s 

statement, on the testimony af Abbfe, his brother, that he 
■Aftv,.;.died a Mnslim. - ... 




CHAPTER XII. 

AFTER ABU TALIB— THE FLIGHT 


Mohammed misses Abii Talib’s protection— escapes to Tayif— 
booted out__returns to Mecca— outlawed on account of Abix 
Sufiyan — is proposed to be murdered — the Flight— AU consents 

to occupy Mohammed’s bed to delay pursuit— significance of 
Mob ammed‘s request and AlVs aot-Mohammod‘s oharacter- 
Ali, Mohammed’s business-representative. 


1. “Mohammed soon became sensible of the loss he 
had sustained ua the death of Abu-Talib, who had been 
AMTiiib- not merely an affectionate relative but a 
a loss. steadfast and powerful protector on account 

of his great influence in Mecca. At his death there was 
no one to check and counteract the hostilities of Abu 
Sufian and Abu Jehl, who soon raised up such a spirit 
of persecution among the Eoreshites, that Mobarnmed 
found it unsafe to continue in his native^ 
hammed accordingly went out to seek refuge in -^nyr 
the city of the moon-godess El L&t-wbere the bejewel ed 
idol of the daughter of the gods commanded the worship 
of the citizens. For a month Mohammed remained and 
preached only to be hooted out of the town, the rabble 
pelting him with stones. Wounded, disappointed and 
exhausted, he came back to Mecca where fortunes 
“were becoming darker and darker—Oadija, his original 
benefactoress, the devoted companion of his solitude and 
seclusion, the zealous believer in his doctrines, was in her 
grave, eo also was AW TAlib, his faithful aad efcer W 

protector. Deprived of the sheltering influence of iio 

latter, Mohammed had become, in a manner, an outlaw 
in Mecca, obliged to conceal himself. If worldly advan- 


The life of Mahomet by W- IrviBg. 
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tage liad been his object, how had it been attained? Up- 
wards of ten years had elapsed since first he announced 
his prophetic mission, ten long years of enmity, trouble 
and misfortune. Still he persevered, and now, at a period 
of life, when men seek to enjoy in repose the fruition of 
the past, rather than risk all in new schemes for the 
future, we find him, after having sacrificed ease, fortune 
and friends, prepared to' give up home and country also, 
rather than his religious creed.’’? Ignorant Arabs hurled 
strange taunts at him, “a prophet should not rub his feet 
on the grormd, for walking”. The Beni Aamir when in- 
vited to adopt the new religion said. “If we adopt your 
religion and if Cod gives you victory over your enemies, 
will you assign your Caliphate to us.” When the Arabs, 
that were thus prepared to barter away their religion for 
worldly gain, were told that Apostolic succession rested 
in Divine hands they rejoined,^ “This is good. We 
should, now, place our necks under your enemies’ swords, 
but when you get the better of them we should let the 


Caliphate be enjoyed by others”. 


2. These were three years of unmitigated trouble, 
and disappointment for Mohammed. Abu Sufiyan, who 
Abii Snfiyiin usurped the rule in Mecca, called a meet- 
ing of the Querish, to devise means to effec- 
tively stop Mohammed’s “heresies”. Mohammad’s death 
was decided upon. To deprive the Hashimites of their 
vende/ta it was agreed that all the Meccan tribes should 
each send a man to plunge his sword in Mohammed’s 
body on a particular night. 




rp) The life of Mohamet by Inritg. 
' . iq) Ibn KheHuo, aod lbn Athfr, . . 
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3. An inspiration from on high, a self-presemng in- 
stinct, a sharpening of the senses due to living in perpe- 
AiiandSt, tual danger of life, informed Mohammad 
Petter. about the fiendish conspiracy. The way out 
was to depart at once and in all secrecy. His absence 
from home may arouse suspicion and call up an early 
and fatal pursuit. He must run but conceal his absence 
from home — a home that the conspirators would keep a 
strict watch over. The pursuit must be delayed for as 
long a time as will place the longest distance between 
him and the hoimds that will be set after him. Lie there 
must, on Mohammed’s condemned bed, some one to 
beguile the enemy. The enemy’s blind fury inadvertantly, 
or mad anger at having been cheated of the victim, may 
kill the man who dared lie on the outlaw’s bed. Yes, it 
may be so, but that is the only way. The brave man, 
however, who would consent to get himself killed for the 
poor persecuted outlaw of a prophet, was yet to be dis- 
covered. It implied negotiating with, for which there 
was no time. The man may not agree, and go about 
talking: Oh, the dreadful consequence of failure of the 
negotiations. Nay, more. The man may agree for the 
moment, but his heart may fail him before the swords of 
united Mecca and precipitate a pursuit. A difficult 
matter indeed; but not so for Mohammed. He knows his 
man and goes straight to him and gives him his instruC 
tions. The man consents to be Mohammed’s sacrifice 
and to abide by the instructions to the last. Tins is Ali* 
Human history is not devoid of instances where man has 
died for another, for his country or for his prhiciple; and 
that is, what makes history human. Such men are “the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world”. Consent- 
ing to die for Mohammed is not the real point. It is the 
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cx)nfideiice that Mohammed had in All’s loyalty and con- 
versely it was All’s character that led Mohammed to 
repose the confidence in his Disciple. Jesus of Nazareth 
was not so fortunate in his disciples. It was the anguish- 
ed lament of a great heart that cried of St. Peter thrice 
denying the Master before the crowing of the cock and 
yet Peter is the custodian of the keys of Heaven and the 
rock on which the Church was to be built. 

4. The Prophet is gone, gone from his birth-place 
and ancestors’ home, the repository of countless tradi- 
Mohammed tions, associations and affections. He is leav- 
prayed, Kabeh and the City of the Kabeh, 

where he had worked so long and hard, with such self- 
less devotion, for the uplift of his compatriots. Under 
the gloom of night, with a heavy, sinking heart looking 
back, with a longing, lingering look, on the city of his 
love and his persecution, he departs in safety, fervently 
praying for the safety of All and the well-being of his 
persecutors. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AU SHIELDS MOHAMMED- 


AU in Mohammed’s condemned bed— in the dark night, nnder the 
swords of united Mecca— not a fit of emotion but deliberate 
act — All's song of thanks-giving— a foreoaste. 

1. In outlaw Mohammed’s bed, under Mohammed s 
green sheet, Mohammed’s “brother, vizier and viceger- 
„ ent” sleeps the sleep that hoary history does 

and All. not record as having been slept by any ottu i 

man. The bed lies in an open courtyard enclosed by a 
wall to the height of man, and beyond the enclosure 
roam the stealthy watch of murderous Mecca. As the 
night darkens and deepens, one by one, the assassins pop 
their heads over tlie wall and find the bed there as 
usual, and in it a man sleeping under the well-known 
green sheet of Mohammed. They grin the smile of 
fiendish satisfaction, and instead of delivering the 
attack, they wait on to let the night deepen and also to 
prolong the delight of having the victim, at last, in tlieir 
clutches. Occasionally they throw a pebble or brickbat 
on to the sleeper, indicative of their irrepressible wrath 
and vengeful power. Now they enter the enclosure, 
surround the bed of the solitary sleepei, and pause to 
look, at the green coverlet of the outlaw, with demomsh 
eyes of vengeance that was on the point of^ murderous 
satisfaction. With faces muffied and blood-thiisty swoids 
in hand, they uncover the face of the man under the 
green sheet, to let iiim awake and see the fate liis ‘•here- 
sies” have brought him and quiver and tremble befoic 

the national Might that he had dared defy. But oh, the 
disappointment! From underneath the coverlet, an un- 
covered face is looking at them vrifch calm taciturnity, 

and the face belongs not tb Mohammed but to All bin 
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Abii Talib. “Where is Mohammed?” is hurled at him 
from ferocious husky throats. “You did not entrust him 
to me. I do not know his whereabouts”, is the quiet, 
stiff reply of All, who had jumped out of the bed. 

2. The dark night, the blood-thirsty swords, the 
dreadful atmosphere, the befooled faces of the murder- 
ous gang deprived of their victim, their secret 
AUssong. known to the Hashiniite, the curt reply of 
Ali which savoured too much of an insult, and for the 
matter of that, his whole conduct looks like a huge prac- 
tical joke on their elaborated scheme of vengeance, and 
that at the hand of amere stripling like Ali, the son of the 
man who had always stood between the wrath of their 
insulted religion and the punishment that Mohammed’s 
heresies so well deserved is a panorama of the grotesque 
and the grand, the serio-comic and the inelo-dramatic. 
Baffled and befooled, the Meccans disperse in shame and 
despair. What pleasure and gratification Ali derived 
from having saved his Chief, at such great peril to him- 
self, is so beautifully, so modestly and delicately descri- 
bed by himself in his verses which richly deserve quota- 
tion in original Arabic: 

jL. 3 ,J)J| J ^ f ;Uj| ,j) j o U .r 

jUl I J jU ) ,3 1 ! taii ^ j 1 wJ U. ,1) J,-,^ ,r 

A*': jit 0^ 

: {i) At the risk of my life ! I saved the life of the 

greatest and the best of tiiCffle lyho ever trod the earth, 



or circumambulated round the ancient House of tbe 


(ri ijiz-ut-Tanzil, 


tlie mountain-hole; in all safety, in the keeping of Allah 
and under the protection of His (veils of Mystery). 

{Hi) Allah’s Apostle apprehended harm from his 
foes, but the Almighty kept him from harm ... 

{iv) Jkept the night awaiting the enemy who could 
not harm me; fearlessness of death or duress is ingrained 
in my nature. 

(u) I engaged in this, merely and solely, to help (the 
cause of) Allah, and for the future also l am determined 
to do the same till I lie on my pillow in the grave’’. 


3. A simple versification of a historic incident by one 
who himself played by no means an unimportant part in 
it. A joyous song of a soldier-poet singing of a 
Ah s promise. pej.foj.jTQQ^ appreciation of a result 

achieved. Its simple diction is, to us, more valuable than 
art. The poetry revivifies the poet and lays bare his 
brave and good heart. Not a mere mention of the 
Apostle, but his high worth, qualities and value are given 
in impressive language and in reference to the hoai’y 
antiquity of the Kabeh. The Almighty is praised for His 
Beneficence and helpful protection, and there is a brief 
mention of the Meccans’ attack. In all humility, there is 
a bai’est reference to his personal connection with the 
affair. The poet is thankful more for the Prophet’s safety 
than glad at his own escape from a perilous predicament. 
It is the soldier in the poet that speaks, in the fourth verse, 
of possessing a mentality, impervious to the fear of death 
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or duress, a soldier’s proudest possession. The last line 
is in explanation of the first. It is not a transitory fit of 
impulsive madness that has made him lie in Moham- 
med’s condemned bed; it is a well-weighed, deliberate 
act that is begun and completed. The poet is ready to 
repeat it if and when occasion recurs. Lastly, the 
poet’s own share in the incident is not brandished in any 
spirit of grandiose, but is a considered moral apprecia- 
tion of the personality of the Prophet that is saved and 
the cause that is served. Then there comes a large pro- 
mise that the son of Abu Talib makes to the social out 
cast and political outlaw of a Prophet. Let history show 
how Ali fulfilled his generous promise made in the last 
verse. 


CHAPTER XIV- 
PARTED FRIENDS MEET AGAIN. 


Hot piirsiik-— Ali winds up Mohammed’s business — follows, the 
Master in exile and escorts his family and followers — Ali^s 
. .solicitude for weaker sex. 

1. Exasperated Meccans announced a hundred 
camels for Mohammed’s head. Track parties, fired with 
fanaticism, lured on by the high valued prize 
and notoriety that the successful tracker was 
sure to win, ransacked the neighbourhood. 


The Meccans. 


The heretic, the despised, pei'secuted and outlawed 
Mohammed continued to be the city’s Trustit. Mecca 
sought to miu’der him but it did not rush to withdraw its 
deposits from Mohammed. Mohammed had to run for 
his life but before doing so he took care to entrust to All 
the deposits of the Meccans. 

2. In the midst of all this fury and frenzj^ as Moha- 
mmed’s business-representative, Ali disbursed the dues 
to his Chiefs depositors. Having been thus 
at Mecca for three days, Ali® started off, 
“journeyed on foot, bidding himself in the 
daj^ and travelling only at night iest he should fall into 
the hands of the Koreishites. He arrived weary and way- 
Avorn, his feet bleeding with the roughness of the 
journey”^ and presented himself to the friend of his child- 
hood, his guardian, teacher and Prophet at Quba, about 
two miles south of Medineh. It must have been a vei'y 
touching scene, when pei'secuted Mohammed beheld his 


Airiin’s busi- 
iiesH repre- 
sentative. 


(s) Eacyolopaadia Britannioa and Ibn Kheldim. 

(t) Life of Mahomet by W. Irvin jg. 
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youthful ward arriving to voluntarily share the poor 
exile. 

3. According to another version, given by Mulla 
Mohammed Baqir Mejlisi, Mohammed had wi'itten to Ali 
AiiaBdthe (and Sent the letter through Abu Waqed) to 
fair sex. oome at once with the ladies of the family. 

Ali, accordingly, asked the Meccan Muslims to meet him 
at an appointed place. He set out with Fatimeh, the 
Prophet’s daughter, his own mother Fatimeh, daughter 
of Asad, Fatimeh, daughter of Zubeir bin Abdul 
Muttalib and Eimen, the son of Umme Eimen. Abii- 
Waqad hurried the ladies’ camels, for fear of pursuit, but 
Ali directed him to go slower because “women are deli- 
cate creatures and ought to be made comfortable”. He *■ 

directed the camels-man to follow a better and smoother 
road. “I followed him (the Prophet)”, says Ali, “at every 
staging I inquired about him, till I overtook him at the 
encamping ground of “.4 





CHAPTER XV. 

EVERLASTING FRATERNITY- 

Medinehi’s welcome — Mohammed conciliates the Acs and Khezrij 
—evolves order out of chaos— Franternity — Ali, the Prophet’s 
brother in this World and the Hereafter— a character-study. 

1, The Meccan exile made a more or less triumphal 
entry in Medineh. Medinite Believers came out to re- 
T Tij- 1 ceive him, Berideh bin el-Hoseib, of the Beni 

la Medmeii. 

Sehem, by tying his turban to the end of his 

lance, improvised a standard and bore it aloft before tbe 
Prophet. As he made his way into the town, ladies of 
the Beni Nejjar sang him welcome from the house tops. 

2. The Aus and the Khezrij tribes, the progeny of 
a common ancestor, had been at each other’s throats for 
The Ans and the last hundred and twenty years. Moham- 
the Khezrij. med reconciled them to each other and gave 
them a life of brotherly peace. By friendly pacts with 
the non-Muslims and by generous treatment, 'Mohammed 
was able to evolve order out of chaos. Hetrogenous 
tribes federated to form a new State; Mohammed was 
the ke 3 'stone of the new edifice. v 

‘ 6 . Initiating the people generally into the blessings 
of a corporate and peaceful life, the Prophet organised 
Tiie new his little band of Muslims and bound them to- 
Fraternity. gether ill ties of fraternity — a new fi-aternity, 

(v) The Khezrij were very much under the sway their 
kinsman Abdulla bin abi sliil, a man, tail, hand-some, wise 
and eloquent He was about to be declared king when 
Mohammed’s arrival in Medineh changed the direction of 
popular thought. This disappointed candidate for royal 
honours bated Islam and became the leader of the Hypo- 
crites (Munafiqs). , 
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mot of consanguinity oi' territoriality but of intellect and 
Faith. Five months or eight, after his arrival in Medineh, 
the Prophet bound one Muslim to another in the tie of 
the new brotherhood. Abii Biker, for instance, was join- 
ed to ‘Umer bin KhettAb’, Uthman bin Effan to Abdur 
Rahman bin Auf. Bach one of the Muslims had, thus, a 
brother. 

4. All seemed to have been left out of the scheme. 
All were joyous, but All felt lonely, thinking, perhaps, 

that he was the victim of an oversight. The 
Prophet saw All and his moodiness. To the 
brother. Pi'ophet’s querry came All’s plaintive reply, 

“Master! am I not fit to be brother to anyone?” 

“Yes”, said the Master, “i/OM ai-e my brother in this 
World and the Hereafter.”’™’ 

5. Was this binding together of men a haphazard 

affair or was it based on an intelligent reading of affini- 
A character ties lying deep down in the hearts of the in- 
8tudy. dividuals? It is not clear yet except in the 

case of All. Mohammed and All were first cousins, had 
lived together, one was the tutor and the other disciple 
— a disciple that had fulfilled the hopes of the tutor. In a 
not very distant future, at Mohammed’s demise. All 
would be as lonely as he looked before he was declared 
to be Mohammed’s spiritual brother. With what accu- 
racy had the Prophet read men’s characters, would be 
evident in the matter of the Caliphate. 


(w) Rauza tus Sefa, Seyiiti. 


CHAPTER XVI- 
AFFILIATION* 


The Prophet’s pious daughter, Fatimeh — amongst others AH 
seeks her hand — AH pays the dower by selling his armour — 
Arabia’s merchant-princess’ daughter’s dowry — is the pride of 
the noble Bohemian — celestial pomp —marital felicity— social 
and political sigrnificance of the marriage. 


Fatimeh. 


1. Born of the happy connubial union of the holy 
Prophet and Kedijeh “the great”, conceived in the love, 
affection and regard of the noble pair, heir to 
the great and gentle qualities of her great 
parents, an embodiment of magnificence and beneficence 
of the human mind, a delicate personification of moral 
excellence, purity and chastity, a beautiful bouquet of 
all that is fragrant, attracting and enchanting in the 
vast garden of the Universe, polite, polished and embe- 
lished, Fatimeh, the Prophet’s pet child of the bowels of 
Khedijeh, is, by the unanimous appreciation of the Mus- 
lim world called “Our Lady of Light”. Her life-history 
fully justifies the appellations: “the Chaste”, “the Truth- 
ful”, “the Queen of Paradise”. She is the noble souvinir 
of the princely Khedijeh to the fair sex, a model of 
womanly deportment, whom to imitate and emulate 
has ever been the ambition and aspiration of all Muslim 
women of all times and all countries. 


did 


H®r stiitors. 


2. In 2. H. Abu Biker* applied for her hand and so 
Umer bin Khettab. The Prophet kept silence, 
pleaded her small age or. according to another 
version, said that the matter rested with Q-od. 


(a) Ab6 Biker aud Umer, afterwards the first and second 
Caliph respectively. - 
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History has it that when the Prophet mentioned the 
two applicants to his pious daughter, her face expressed 
disapproval. There were whispers as to who was likely 
to secure the great boon of the hand of the Prophet’s 
daughter. Some suggested and Umme Eimen advised 
All to approach the Prophet but he said ‘delicacy and 
respect sealed his lips’ on the subject. 


3. Under the compelling urge and insistence of a 
young, yearning heart, Ah’, at last, went, entered the 
house of the Prophet, but found his power of 
Alt, a »mtor. gone. A tell-tale face, a visible agi- 

tation on the countenance, a confused attitude, probably, 
enabled All’s Chief to read his ward’s mind that was full 
of things demanding expression. Mohammed smiled at 
the flushed face and downcast eyes of the new suitor. 
Asked if he had anything particular to say All began 
counting the Prophet’s favours of which he had the re- 
cipient since childhood and his gratitude therefor. At 
the end of, probably, a floundering, longish tale he sub- 
mitted his particular request, adding, at the same time, 
that he had delayed making the I’equest “lest it should 
be considered disrespectful”. 



4. The Prophet’s wife, Umme Selmeh, was the only 
other person present on the occasion. On her authority 
^ it is given that the Prophet’s face was aglow 

■ with joy. He asked All as to his means for 
meeting the nuptial expenses. “I have a sword, an 
armour and a camel”, replied Ail. “The sword for de- 
fence, and camel for conveyance”, Mohammed thought 
aloud, “is indispehsible”j;; accordingly he advised All to 
seU the armour to meet tike exneaEisi^ l 
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6. When the Prophet conveyed to his daughter 
All’s request, there appreared a flicker of joyous light on 
Fatimeh’s her face and a shadow of assenting smile 
aceeptanoe. dancod about her virgin lips. 

All sold his armour for 400 dirhems and brought the 
money to his Chief, who deputed some of the “Com- 
panions” to purchase things with the money. When 
everything was ready the Prophet ordered Bilal, the 
Negro Crier^, to call together all the “Companiom”. The 
dower was fixed at 400 Mithqals. The marriage was 
solemnized and the Prophet prayed, “Mfay God keep you 
from anxieties, may goodness attend your destiny, may 
you be blessed, may you flourish and be the parents 
of a large and good progeny”. The Prophet then entered 
his house, prayed again for the couple and gave a hearty 
send off to his beloved daughter. The bride and the 
bridegi'oora started off for their new home under the 
blessings of their loving parent, the Prophet. 

6. A I'eport of marriage in high society is generally 
held incomplete without a list of marriage presents. Let 
it be known to the curioiis that the Prophet 
Dowry. gave to his daughter — the child of the mer- 
chant-princess Khedijelri — a covering sheet, a handmill, 
an iron disc for baking bread upon, two leathern water- 
bottles, two sets of pillows, one of each set stuffed with 

(b) Muezzin or the Crier. Muslims are called to the Mosque 
by a loud voiced man who shouts twice: Allah is Great, 
there is no God but Allah, Mohammed is his Prophet, 
rally to the good, rally to the best of actions, Allah is 
great, there is no God- but Allah. Bilal, a negro freedman 
of Islam, was the Prophet’s Crier or Muezzin. 

; Cc) Ch. e.P.l. . '■ .. ■ " 
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cotton and the other with palm-leaves, and two sheep- 
skin beddings to serve as the nuptial couch. 

7. Let not the Philistine twitch the nerves of his 
sneering face at the scanty list of the down-y, for it is 
For the both the pride and the envy of the Noble 
Socialist. Bohemian. The parties needed no more and 
they wished for no more. This was the irreducible 
minimum for household purposes or they would have 
gladly repudiated any superfluity. Even a red hot 
Socialist cannot criticise the list. All and Eatimeh 
were happy in the company of each other and theirs was 
a resplendent contentment above and beyond material 
goods and chattels, “Heaven and earth, say the Muslim 
writers, joined in paying honour to these happy espousals. 
Medina resounded with festivity and blazed with illumi- 
nations and the atmoshere was laden with aromatic 
odours. As Mohammed on the nuptial night conducted 
his daughter to her bride-groom, Heaven sent down a 
celestial pomp to attend her. On her right hand was 
the Arch-angel Gabriel, on her left was Michael and she 
was followed by a train of 70,000 angels, who all night 
kept watch round the mansion of the youthful pair^. 


8, Angels, their existence or participation in human 
affairs or celebrations may or may not be debateable but 
if angles do attend men’s nuptials, they must 
Angels. have been sent by the good God to attend 
the marriage of AH and PAtimeh; the former had given 
up his ancestral honours and hereditary office, while the 
latter was the daughter of Khedijeh, the merchant-prin- 
cess of Mecca who had spent her gold like water in the 
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cause of Allah. 


9. Pour days after the marital union the Prophet 
visited Patimeh in her new home. She was quite enthusi- 
The Prophet’s, astic about her husband, but casually men- 
estimateof AH tioned the talk of the neighbouring females 
about her being thrown away upon a poor man. The 
Prophet talked to her of the worthlessness of worldly 
goods and assured her that her husband was “the best 
of men”. Then he said to All, “If you keep Patimeh 
happy, you shall have made me happy”. 

10. A rich Jew speaking to All said that he, the 
noblest, the bravest and the best of Arabs had tied him- 
Tiie Jew’s self to apoor man’s daughter and that had he 
estimate, sought the hand of his (the Jew’s) daughter, 
the camels carrying the dowry would form a solid line 
from the bride’s bouse to that of her bridegroom. “We 
look not to lucre but to God’s pleasure. We take pride 
not in worldly wealth but in good deeds”, replied Ali. 

“Patimeh was between 15 and 16 years of age, of 
great beauty, and extolled by Arabian writers as one of 
the 4 perfect women with whom Allah had deigned to 
bless the earth. The age of Ali was about 22.® In 
deportment, temperament, manners and habits, she took 
most after the Prophet.”^’ 

11. More space may seem to have been alloted to 

The the narration of a domestic incident than 

sigBificance. may, perhaps, appear to be necessary, but a 

(e) Life of Mahomet, by W. Irving, also see Enoyclopsedia 
Britannica. (f) Banza-tvs-Sefi,- on the anthority of - 
,,.y;(;;:Aiy8heh, the Prophet's wifeb'';;yr:" 
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ittle msighfc into the tendency of affairs will show that it 
was more than a mere domestic incident. Fatimeh is the 
daughter of the noblest family, her father is the de facto 
«-er of the small city-state of Medineh and the head of 
a fast-spreadmg religion. A conjunction of circumstances 

spiritu^T^ r T- social, political and 

spiiitual leadership ot the State that is in the makin- 

The power, though small and limited for the present 

S ows, on accounc of the tremendous dynamic 

orce within, stron- indications of a vast and speedy 

«pans,on which is already fairly risible on the horizon'. 

Mohammed is advam^-d in years and has no son, which 

means that Pafcimeh’s progeny will inherit her father’^. 

'^rch 

henL nthr" "Ik in the near future and 

hand irf anaxiety of various people to win her 

And m marriage. But apart from the .o-reat dtsmr’tx’ nf 

the hush 1° *“ *’'* "'™ ™ wedlock merely for 

same La of the 

POtentM b» polifioal power, present or 

Md AlnL L‘ 0“ ‘i'o VMtaal, 

all that 1. ethira. He has done 

d that lay m his power and all that was neoessaiy to do 

stood !rr t”, occasions. He had coura-geonsly 

p for Islam on the occasion of ^"Thp 
kinsmeni^”. He had haoy, Call to the 

Prophet dnrm fu ^ ^ \ cimngmg places^ with the 
i^'rophet duimg the seige of Abii Talib’s castle- he 

offered to get himself killed for the Prophet kring ' 


ii 

mill 





{gj Awi Biker and Umer. (P. ;2. Sapra) for insaixcerHpS 
to be about ber father’s' age, ., ■^‘‘PPnea 

9- Lri) ' 'Oh. 






night of “the Fhghti” and had braved Meccan fury by 
staying behind in Mecca to clear el- Amin’s accounts'^ 
and save Mohammed’s integrity and honest name. The 
Prophet remembered, too, the great services of AH’s 
father Abu Talib and brother Jafer^. He well knew the 
high sphitual level to which AH, of all his Companions, 
had atained and, therefore it was that he said, “but for 
AH there would be no match for Patimeh™. 


(j) Ch. 12. 12, (k) Ok 14. P. 2. (I) Ok 11. P. 6. 

im) Meii&qeb Murtezwi quoting froia Pirdaus-uHAklibir. 


CHAPTER XVn- 
MUSLIM POSITION. 


Early history of Yethreb— the Jews, the Aus, the Khezrij, the 
Exiles and the Hypocrites — the Pact — Jew’s treacherous alli- 
ance with the Meccans— Mohammed prepares for self-defence 
—Jesus and Mohammed, 


1. Situated at about eleven days’ journey to the 
north of Mecca, Yethreb is said to have been founded 
Yefchreb and by the Amaleqites who were exterminated by 
its peoples. Qehtanites, susbsequentiy known as the 

Khezrij and the Aus. Successive waves of Jews, flying 
before the Babylonian, the Greek and the Roman, estab- 
lished themselves in northern Hijaz. Living in fortified 
quarters they dominated the surrounding Arab tribes* 
The Qehtanites-the Aus and the Khezrij-first reduced to 
a position of some sort of inferiority succeeded in regain- 
ing ascendency in Yethreb and reducing the Jews to a 
state of clientage. The Jewish colonies of importance, 
in and about Yethreb, were of the Beni Nazir, the Beni 
Qureizeh, the Beni Qeinuqa, besides those at Kheiber 
and Fedak. 



2. The Prophet’s influence led the Khezrij and the 
Aus to cease fighting against each other. It was thus 
that, after about 120 years’ warring, they saw. 
The Pact, time, tho blessings of peace. The 

Jews also looked upon Mohammed’s movement with 
favour. He, therefore, sought to secure peace for the 
people by a pact the terms of which are preserved in 
history. “In the, name of the Most Merciful and Com- 
passionate God”, runs the Pact, ‘given by Mohammed, 
the Prophet, to the BeHeyeMi, ys;heth<^ Meccag or Yeth- 
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rebite and all individuals of whatever origin who have 
made common cause with them, all these shall form one 
nation’, then enacting the whergeld and the duties of 
pious Muslims, the document proceeds, ‘The state of 
peace and war shall be common to all Muslims and none 
among them shall have the right of concluding peace 
with or declaring war against the enemies of his co-i-eli- 
gionists. The Jews who attach themselves to our 
Commonwealth shall be protected from all insults and 
vexations, they shall have an equal right with other 
people to our assistance and good offices, the Jews of the 
various branches of Auf, Nejjar, Harith, Jeshem, Thalebeh 
and all others domiciled in Yethreb shall form with 
the Muslims one composite nation; they shall practise 
their religion as freely as the Muslims; the clients and 
allies of the Jews shall enjoy the same security and free- 
dom; the guily shall be pursued and punished; the Jews 
shall Join the Muslims in defending Yethreb against all 
enemies, the interior of Yethreb shall b© a sacred place 
for all who accept this charter; the clients and allies of 
the Muslims and the Jews shall be as respected as the 
patrons; all true Muslims shall hold in abhorence eveiy 
man guilty of crime, injustice or disorder; no one shall 
uphold the culpable, though he were his nearset kin’. 
Then after some other provisions regarding the internal 
management of the State, this extraordinary document 
concludes thus: ‘All future disputes between those who 
accept this Charter shall be referred, under (xod, to the 
Pi'ophet“,” The Beni Nazir, Qureizeh, Qeinuqa in the 
suburbs of the town later on accepted the charter and ;; 
Joined the Pact. ■ 

(iij Anair Ali’s “The spirit ol Islam" (from ibu Hishamt : 
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This Pact abolished blood-feuds, a recuiTing cause 
of devastating Arab wars; it established amicable arbi- 
tration instead of referring disputes to the arbitrament 
of the sword; it organised society on the basis of clear 
social co-ordination and finally “it constituted Moham- 
med the Chief magistrate of the nation, as much by his 
Prophetic function as by a virtual compact between 
himself and the people®.” 


3. But the Pact was hardly a month old, when the 
Jews began reviling the Prophet, mispronouncing the 
^ Quran to render its meaning ridiculous and, 

and the Contrary to common decency, lampoonmg 
Hypocrites, women in the most obscene language. 

Their “old spirit of rebellion which had led them to 
crucify their prophets, found vent in open sedition and 
secret treacheryp” They put themselves in traitorous 
communication with the enemies of the little State with 
which they had entered into a reciprocal pact. Abdullah 
bin Abi Selul'i who found himself deprived of royal 
honours at Mohammed’s advent, became restive at the 
growing power and popularity of the Prophet and put 


himself, as the Chief Hypocrite, in communication with 
the Qureish. 



4. The Qureish, who desired Mohammed’s death, 
were threatening invasion, the Munafiqs and the Jews 
Mohammed Were planning and plotting, treachery 
and Jesaa. “SuiTOunded by enemies and traitors, Arabia, 
responding to the call of the Koreish, the ancient servi- 
tors of the national gods, marching to their slaughter”, 

W Ibid (pj Ibid, 

fq) Ch 15. Pootaote fv). 
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Mohammed saw himself and his Believers face to face 
with utter destruction. A single city had to stand 
against the combined attacks of the hordes of Arabia. 
And Mohammed was not a mere preacher but trustee of 
the life and liberty of his people. Truely, the situation 
was such as to compel Mohammed, the preacher, after 13 
years of meek forbearance under the cruelest persecu- 
tion, to resort, as a General of a community on the verge 
of utter destruction, to the doctrine of self-preservation 
taught by the Teacher of Nazareth to his Disciples, 
“Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a 
purse, let him take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one*". 
Mohammed, however, added to it the piiviso “Defend 
yourself against your enemies, but attack them not first; 
God hateth the transgressor. . .The infidels regard not in 
a Believer either ties of blood or convenant; when they 
break their oaths of alliance and attack you, defend 
yourself®” And wnth Mohammed self-defence meant 
self-preservation. 

When war knew no laws, Mohammed humanised it 
b.y instructing his soldiery; “Fear God and restrain your- 
self in your desire. Go in the name of God and for God, 
seek the help of God and fight like the army of God and 
of His Prophet. Play no treachery and steal not enemy 
property; mutilate not the dead. Kill not the old, the 
children and the females of the enemy, noi' the anchori- 
tes; do not cut down trees except for necessity. Quarter 
granted by any of you should be upheld by all of you. 
Let the protected be in peace, preach to him the Word of 

St. Luke XXII. 36. 

(t) ihe Qor^n, Sara H. 190. 
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Grod, if ho adopts your faith, he is your brother, or let him 
depart in peace. Attacking, always remember Grod. Do 
not set fire to nor inundate date-trees; never fell down 
•fruit trees, injure not crops nor set them aflame. Do not 
maim or kill animals except when you kill them forfood*^. 


*!>■ 



CHAPTER XVni- 

THE QUREISH INVASION OF MEDINA- 


O’Lord, let not this little band perish, or there will he none to offer 
Thee pure worship — the Prophet. 

Medineh— A.shfreh, a punitive expedition the surname Abii 

Turab — Bedr, All wins his spurs — Abh Jehl’s death —Hasan’s 
birth— Sewlq expedition — Ohod— Abu Sufiyan — Hypocrites—- 
Hind— All’s fieht— Muslims’ desertion — the fourteen defenders 
—the eight— the two— the solitary defender of Mohammed. Al'i 
—a good-send,— All’s sword, the Zulfiqar— the Voice: All is the 
soldier, the Zulfiqar is the sword, and their is none other— 
Patimeh— Mohammed’s appreciation- Ali, the Man— a volun- 
teer-savage Hind and her associates — Hemzeh’s death. 


1. The Yetherbites changed the name of their 
ancient city to Medineh-tun-Nebi, the City of the Pro- 
Yetheribis phet, Or shoi’tly, Medineh, the City, round 
Medineb. about which bocame soon audible rumblings 
of approaching storm. The Prophet took precautionary 
measures by sending out, from time to time, small parties 
for policing the suburban territory and tribes in league 
with the Qureish. A party under the Prophet’s uncle, 
Hemzeh, and another under the Prophet himself patro- 
lled the tenitory of the Beni Kedr. Ali bore the Pro- 
phet’s flag.“ 

2. The expedition against the Beni Medlej, known 
as the Ashireh, brought Ali the surname Abu Turab. 

Having spent a fatiguing time in scouring the 
country, Ali fell asleep beside a bush. Miss- 
ing him, the Prophet sent out search parties and then 
personally joined in the search. Coming upon him, the 
Prophet aroused him with: “Arise, you Abu Tur4b, 


Abii Tu nS.b. 


ibn Kheidiitiif 
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(Father of the Earth).” The sleeper arose to find himself 
dusty all over. The Prophet laughed at him and so did 
his Companion, Ammar bin Yasir. A soldier, after his 
tiresome duty, is entitled to have his well-earned nap on 
any sort of bedding that comes handy, but finding him- 
self the object of search and fun Ali felt funky. There 
was a childlike simplicity in Ali’s attitude that led to the 
Prophet’s remark, “the Beni Themud^were a bad people 
who hamstrung the Prophet Saleh’s dromedary but far 
worse would be he who harms thee, 0 Abu Turab,”"^ 
The surname is Ali’s pet and popular alias still. 

3. The Qureish who had sworn to Mohammed’s 
death did not lot grass grow under their feet. They and 
their heathen allies began raiding the City, 
destroying the fruit-trees and plundering the 
flocks of the Muslims. The leader of the Hypocrites, 
Abdullah bin Ubbeiyyee and the local Jews encouraged 
the Qureish who, therefore, marched a force of one 
thousand well-equipped cavalry andinfantiy against the 
City, Goaded on by the unholy zeal of their leader, Abu 
Jehl, the Father of Ignorance, who had vowed not to 
drink or annoint his hair till he had extei-minated Mus- 
lims, they reached Bedi% Ali was deputed by the Pro- 
phet to lead the Muslim scouts and watch the enemy. 
By clever manoeuvring Ali led the enemy’s vanguard to 
encamp at a place where drinking water was difficult to 
get. The enemy’s main army also encamped at the place. 

The Prophet could produce only 313 men, 97 Muha- 
Jers and 216 Ansars, who possessed among them only 70 
riding-camels, two horses, six mail-shirts and 7 swordsj 


/. (v) Ch,8. P. 1. , : 

: ; (w) Tabri and Hayat-al-Qolfib. 
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to fight the arrogant and overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy that had journeyed 11 days to destroy the infant 
society of the Believers. The Muslims feared the odds, 
the Prophet saw the danger that threatened to swallow 
his tiny band. Raising his hands towards Heaven he 
prayed, “0 Lord, forget not Thy promise of assistance. 
O Lord, let not this little band perish or there will be 
none to offer Thee pure worship”.^ 

4. The armies faced each other, the one to defend 
their City and Faith, the other to destroy both. ‘Otbeh 

bin Rabi, a Qureish chief, his brother Sheibeh 
Aiibiu6,t%iit: Welid galloped into the open bet- 

ween the two armies. Helmeted and armoui’ed, they 
challenged the Muslims to single combat. Three Ansars 
took up the challenge but the Qureish refused to engage 
them or any one else except a peer in birth and blood. 
The Prophet met the demand by sending out ‘Obeideh 
bin Hereth, a seventy years old veteran and Hemzeh, his 
liucles, and Ali, his cousin. Hemzeh engaged ‘Otbeh, 
‘Odeideh and Ali engaged Sheibeh and Welid respective- 
ly. It was a great combat in which Hemzeh and Ali 
killed their respective adversaries but the aged ‘Obeideh 
fell under the sword of Sheibeh. Ali ran to his uncle’s 
rescue and despatched Sheibeh. Then ensued general 
fighting. 

It was All’s first day in the field. By killing the two 
chief warriors in single combat he had broken the 
enemy’s back. He is reported to have killed in all 36 
soldiers out of the enemy’s 70 deaths. History has pre- 
served the names of the more important of the Qureish 

. ix) Ibn Hish&m, Iba Athir, Hayatrul-Qaliib. ; ^ 
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chiefs who fell at Alfs hand: ‘Aas bin Sad, Henteleh 
bin Abu Sufiyan, To miyyeh bin ‘Adi, Naufel bin Khalid, 
Bemneh bin Aswed, Umer bin Uthman, uncle to Telheh 
bin Abdullah, Uthman and Malik, brothers of Telheh, 
and Meina bin Haj, of the Beni Sehem. 

Inquiring about the identity of a warrior making 
for him and being told by an associate that it was 
Ali, Naufel bin Khalid remarked, “Ali is, verily, the 
gentlemanliest and finest fighter.” One of the Prophet’s 
greatest enemies, Naufel, fought and fell under All’s 
hand. The Prophet bear'd the news and glorifying 
Heaven said, “Allah is Great.” 

Abh Jehl died on the field of battle and his unholy 
vow died with him. It was the first battle of Islam as 
well as All’s. It gi'eatly added to Muslim prestige, cour- 
age and faith. The enemy fled demoralised, leaving, be- 
sides the slain, a large number of captives to be ransomed 
subsequently. 

The battle was fought on Friday, the 18th of the 
month of Remzan, in the second year of the Hijreh (62b- 

5. During the year Ali and Fatimeh got their first 
child, Hasan, the green-clad “Prince of Peace”, who, on 
All’s demise, succeeded to the Caliphate. Abu 
Sufiyan’s son, Muawiyyeh, contested it with 
him. The contest exposed the Ommeyyade mind and 
made it clear that Mufiwiyyeh’s war against All, ostensib- 
ly for avenging the death of Caliph Uthman, was a huge 
fraud and that really he fought for selfish aggrandise- 
ment. To bring about peace among Muslims, Hasan re- 
alounced the political timbne, which MuAwiyyeh usurped. 


Bii’fcli of Hasan 



: : : ; CHAP. 

In spite of Ms peaceableness, Hasan was poisoned to 
death. The merciless group that hated the idea of Join- 
ing together the Apostolate and the Caliphate in the 
same familyy showered arrows on Hasan’s coffin to pre- 
vent his burial beside the Prophet. 


6. The Prophet entrusted the prisoners of Bedr to 
his people with instructions to treat them well till they 
arranged to get ransomed. “In pursuance of 
Mohammed’s commands, the citizens of 
Medina and such of the Refugees as possessed houses re- 
ceived the prisoners and treated them with much con- 
sideration. ‘Blessings be on the men of Medina! said one 
of these prisoners in later days; they made us ride while 
they themselves walked, they gave us wheaten bread to 
eat when there was little of it, contenting themselves 
with dates, 


7. As soon as the ransomed prisoners reached 
Mecca, Abu Suliyan, with 200 horses, marclied ui) to the 

City, murdering men and damaging the date- 
Sewiq. gi'oves of the Muslims. The Muslims hastily 
prepared themselves and rushed against the ravagers 
who took to their heels and dropped down their ration- 
bags of Sewiq, green grain toasted, pounded and mixed 
with sugar or dates. The incident is, therefore, derisively 
called the Sewiq expedition. 

8. The idolaters, burning for I’evenge, were egged 
on by the implacable hatred of Abii Sufiyan. He himself 

was constantly spurred on by his wife Hind, 
who knew no rest till the blood of her father, 
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Abu J ehl* and her son, Hentlehb, killed at Bedr, was fully 
avenged. Her brother ‘Ikremeh, heir to his father’s 
hatred against the Prophet, also clamoured for revenge. 
Relatives and survivors of those slain at Bedr fanned 
the flames of war and Mecca flew to arms. Emissaries 
were sent out who succeeded in obtaining the bedouin e 
assistance of the Beni Tihameh and Kinaneh. Abu 
Sufiyan marched at the head of 8000 well-equipped 
soldiers; 700 of them were mailed, 300 rode on camels, 
200 were horsemen. Abdullah bin Rabiyyeh, ‘Ikremeh 
bin Abu Jehl and Khalid bin Welid captained the army. 
Banners were borne by the Beni Abd-ud-Dar in front, 
and in the rear followed the virago Hind with the 
principal females of Mecca, sometimes wailing for the 
victims of Bedr, sometimes filling the air with the sound 
of timbrels and war-songs. Abu Sufiyan, the General, 
marched with his idols in the centre. Reaching Ohocl, 
they began ravaging the suburbs of Medineh. 

9. The Prophet marched out of Medineh at the 
head of 1000 men, of whom 100 wore shirts of mail and 
two possessed horses. The Jews and the 
Treaoheij. Hypocrites, led by Abdullah bin Ubeiyyee, 
deserted at the last moment, thus reducing the number 
of the defendei's to 700. The Prophet took up his posi- 
tion under the hill and posted some archers, under 
Abdulleh bin J ubeir, on a height behind the troops, with 
strict injunctions not to abandon the mouth of the defile 
under any circumstances. ; Burton, in his “Pilgrimage to 
Mecca and al Medina”, describes the spot. “This spot. . . 
is a shelving strip of land, close to the southern base of 
mount Ohod. The army of the infidels advanced from 


St 
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Irjiuara, in crescent shape. It is distant about 3 miles 
from el Medina in a northerly dii’ection...Al] that the 
visitor sees is hard gi*avelly ground... there is something 
appalling in the look of the holy mountain. Its seared 
and jagged flanks rise like masses of iron from the plain 
and the crevice into which the Muslim host retired, when 
the diso].)edieiice of the archers in hastening to plunder 
enabled Khalid bin Waleed to fall upon Mohammed’s 
roar, is the only break in the gxiin wall. Reeking with 
heat, its surface produces not one green shrub or stunted 
tree, not a bird or beast appeared on its inhospitable 
sides, and the bright blue sky glaring above its bald and 
sullen brow made it look only the more repulsive”. 


10. The invaders, confident of their numbers, 
marched down into the plain, with their idols in the centre 
and Hind, with her Meccan females, chant- 
ing their war-songs. “Courage, ye sons of 
Abd-ud-Dar! Courage, defenders of women, strike home 
with the edges of your swords; we are the daughters of 


the Star of the Morn; we tread softly on silken cnsliions; 
fac.e the enemy boldly, and we shall press you in our 
arms; fly and we shall shun you, shun you with disgust.”® 

11. The battle beg’an, Telheh bin Abu Telheh, the 
standard-beai'or of the Qureish, came out and challenged 
Muslims to single combat. The Muslims 
carried three flags, one e.ach by Sad bin 
‘Obadeh and .Hobab bin MuuKer, while All bore the big 
banner. Ah', therefore, look up Telheh’s challenge. The 
two faced each other. Telheh derided: “Muslim martyrs 
get Paradise, the non-Muslims go to Hell. I will Just now 

(ci - ibii Athir, , . , , . t,. . ‘ ' 
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get you both., martyrdom and Paradise.” “Do it in the 
name of Allah”, replied Ali. Blows began brisk, AH 
chopped off his adversary’s leg who fell to the ground. 
In the jaws of death he cried, “mercy, my cousin”, “And 
mercy you have”, replied Ali, letting him live.^ 


12. The first onslausrht was repulsed by Muslims 
under the brave Hemzeh who penetrated right into the 
enemy’s centre. It was a furious fight, the 
oui een retreated in confusion and victory 

was well-nigh declared for the Muslims who began pick- 
ing up the booty. Porgeting the Prophet’s command> 
the archers forsook their duty and rushed, too, for the 
booty. This gave Kh alid bin Welid an opportunity. 
Finding the archers gone, he, with his cavalry, fell on the 
rear of the Muslims who had to renew the fight against 
fearful odds. Muslims paid heavily for their error. The 
intrepid Hemzeh fell and so did many another Muslim 
warrior. The Prophet fell wounded. Muslims losing sight 
of their Prophet got disheartened and fled. History 
mentions only 14 men who held fast to their duty, viz, 
Abu Biker, Abdur Eehman bin Auf, Sad bin Abu 
Waqqas, Zubeir bin Awam, Telheh bin Abdulleh, Abfi 
Obeideh bin Jerrah, Habab bin Munzer, Abb Dujaneh, 
Athein bin Thabit, Harith bin Summeh, Suhel bin Henif, 
Sad bin Obadeh, Mohammed bin Selman and AH bin 
Abu Talib. 



13. It was a desperate and tough fight. Six out of 
the fourteen lost their feet. Abb Biker is .reported to 
^ have said, “All left the Prophet on the day of 

Ohod and of them I was the first to return to 


(b) Tabri, Eaza-tas-Sefai Hayit-nl-OoIbb. See also Oh. 8, P. 1. 
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him, after the battle”.® “I skipped the rocks like a 
mountain goat and was one of those who left the field,” 
said Umer bin Khettab, “but Allah fargave me the deser- 
tion”.* Uthman bin Bffan escaped to Ureiz, a neighbour- 
ing village and returned to Medineh three days after 
the battle.^ The names of those who stuck to their duty 
and the fight for the Faith have been preserved in 
history, namely, Telheh, Zubeir, Abti Dujaneh, Harith, 
Hobab, Athem, Soheil and Ali. 

14. The gallant eight fought; they could, of course, 
die for the Faith but could not repulse the enemy, nor 
convert the defeat into victory. Six out of 
The Two. gallant eight, probably, giving it up as a 

lost job, thought, perhaps, not without reason, of seeking 
safety in timely retreat, because, Ali, at one stage, found 
Abu Dujaneh, the only other man fighting beside him. 
Abu Dujaneh, too, fell wounded and Ali lifted him to the 
Prophet. 


16, With the prostration of Abu Dujaneh, Ali was 
left alone to defend the Prophet. Hisham bin Umeyyeh, 
The Solitary Abdulleh Humhemi, Bashir bin Malik ‘Amiri, 
Defender. one after the other, led their men to destroy 
what Ali fought to preserve. One after the other, the 
three captains of the assailants fell dead under Ali’s 
powerful arm and yet the men pressed on for the same 
point. Ali’s untiring arm struck blow after blow but the 
serging waves of the enemy’s hordes receeded only to 
advance the more furiously. The Prophet lay wounded 
and helpless and the Qureish sought to snatch him from 


(e) 'faritch-al-KhuIefa. 
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tori “ rT ™‘’ *“ ’'“P '^■‘i'er’a 

an8 T T, ^ »ever abandon you to your enemies” ^ 
^ my son (Mohammad) to be mur- 

dared by you!- The Prophet lay wounded and helpless, 
he Qureish swords enveloped him, even as they had done 
nrmg the mght of the Hijra;i and fate had once more 
rouglit the two cousins, Mohammed and Ali, together. 
1 was once again diverting to himself the death^ the 
yureish intended to inflict upon Mohammed. How truly 
n ow soon was Ali converting into fact his fancy ex- 
presse m his thanksgiving song of the night of the 
At the risk of my life, I saved the life of the 
greatest and the best of those who ever trod on the Earth 
or circumambulated round the ancient House of the Black 
one-^1 engaged in this, merely and solely, to help (the 
cause of) Allah, and for the future also, I am determined 
do the same, till I He on my pillow in the grave”.i 

^ 16. All fought and Mohammed saw the fight. A 

smgle soldier fighting a whole army; a single arm to 
The fight. onmsh of a river in flood. The 

mo.t- K, . V individual may do his best and ut- 

W “ ^‘“der thread 

was flight; ® a solitary soldier 

and gorv alT ^ ^ ^ant but he was exhausted, wounded 

ene2 f “>■“»? to death under the very feet of the 

HohammZl^T^ to 

s ife and Mission? Mohammad’s life and 


Oh. 12, R 8, 


mission hang on Ali’s arm. How Mohammed must have 
prayed and prayed vehemently to his God to give Ali 
strength, more strength and for ever more; to sustain 
him in his Titanic task. On Ali’s strength depends the 
life of the Prophet and the existence of Islam. 

17, Oh, horror of horrors! Ali’s sword snaps into 
two. The Prophet sees and looks upwards to his God 

^ and lo, a sword descends from heaven. Let 

ZiiHi<34r« ' , . , 

not the sceptic grin and show his teeth at 
what the ancients describe as a miracle. The sword 
may have come in any other way but the sword that 
comes handy under the circumstances is a veritable god- 
send. The Prophet hands it on to his defender and Ali 
renews the herculean struggle. A party of Muslims that 
had been cut off from the Prophet arrived to help Ali 
take the Prophet to safety on the rocky height of Obod. 
They say, the atmosphere resounded with an angelic 
voice of Heavenly appreciation, “Ali is the soldier, 
Zulfiqar is the sword, and there is none other” “ 

18. Mohammed is safe on the reck, the enemy, too 
exhausted to press its advantage, effects a retreat. Ali 

has done his duty; nay, he is to do more. 

Wounded and exhausted, he wends his weai y 
stops down the I'ough heights of Ohod. Having no other 
vessel for the purpose, he fetches water in the hollow of 
his shield and washes the wounds of the Prophet who 
had lost his two front teeth. His consort, Patimeh, the 
Prophet’s daughter, perturbed at the rumoured death of 
her father, hurries to the spot. She renders first aid to 
her father, burns silk cloth and fills the ashes in the 

(m) jlSfil I5 I ijji, feti ilia AH liSeif 

ilia Zalfiqar) Zalfiqir is the name 0I AH's sword. 
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wounds. She is bandaging the wounds but Ali can no 
longer bear himself up. Exhausted befalls and hands over 
his blood-stained sword to his consort, saying, “Take it, 
Fatimeh, the sword is not impure, and I am no coward. 
Fatimeh, I have sincerly fought for the Prophet and for 
Crod’s pleasure”, to which her august father added, in 
grateful appreciation. “Take the sword, Fatimeh, your 
husband has done his duty icell The best of the Qureish 

have fallen under his The Prophet embraced 

Air’.o 


19. The Muslims lost between 60 and 70, while the 
Qureish lost 30 soldiers, of whom 12 died at All’s hand. 
The man. Sixteen times he staggered to the ground 
under the enemy blows? and, in all, received 
90 injuries on the head, hands, chest and the lower parts 
ot the body, but all in fronts. While ‘Ali lay bed-ridden 
the Prophet went to see him and said, “Suffering in the 
path of Allah is its own reward”. It touched All’s heart. 
With tearful eyes, he replied, “Allah be thanked, that I 
did not turn my back on you. I wish I had died and 
become a martyr”. 


20. Hearing that Abii Sufiyan had threatened to 

A Voinnteer. wounded and weak as he was, 

Ali offered his services as a volunteer. 


The battle of Ohod was fought between the fifth 
and eleventh of ShewwdI, in the third year of the Hijra 
on Saturday, (January 626 A. D.) ’ 


V Siraj-ul-Mabi'n and Hayat-ul-QuIub. 

(o^ Tabri ' '' 
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21. Just to show what sort of people the Prophet 
had to deal with, it may be mentioned that Abu Sufiyan’s 
^ wife Hind, the daughter of Abu Jehl, did 
“ ■ not leave the field until she had ripped open 

Hemzeh’s body and eaten up the heart of the dead 
Hashimite; she, together with her viragos, made and 
wore bracelets and necklaces of the ears and noses of 
the slain Muslims. 


CHAPTER X!X- 
HOSTILITY OF THE JEWS- 

The Qeinuqa Jews —the Bsm' Nezir~A.li defen<^s ?(Ioha.r£imed— 
Huaain’s birth— death, of ‘All’s mother— the Musteieq— the False 
Accusation or I fek— battle of the Moafc~ ‘AIi and the Prophet 
— *Ali fights ‘Atnr bin ‘Abd ’Wed— ‘All, Mnslims’ pet— Moham- 
med evaluates the fight— ‘Ails’ new cliiva!r,v, ‘A.trir’s sister — 
Maulvi Rumi’s poem — the Qareiash and Aids war-song— a 
courtesy— the treaty of Hudeibeib — ITiner’s orioduct— the Beni 
Sad — Kheiber — the Flag— the Lover of G-od and Apostle and 
their Beloved — a fighter and never a deserter— refiigned ‘Ali — 
How long to fight— ‘All's fight— mercy-- Aim of life— J'edii.k. 

1. The Jews had business-conneotions with the 
Meccans. In sj^mpathy with heathenism, they disfavour- 
ed the Apostle of Monotheism. Inspite of the 
TheQeumqa. •yoluiitary’’ pact with the Muslim State, they 
libelled and satirised the head of the State. They ridi- 
culed the Qui-an, sang obscene songs to insult Muslim 
women. They were a disaffected lot of sedidon-mongers 
in communication with the Meccan enemies of the Mus- 
lim State. Once a young milk-maid from the couiiiry 
visited the bazar of the Beni Qeinuqa. Loose of 
morals as they were, the youths of the tribe insulted her. 
A Muslim paasev-by tried to protect her. In the affray 
that ensued one of the perpetrators of the outrage was 
killed, the Jews, in retaliation murdered the chivali'ous 
Muslim. Muslims felt enraged. The Jews and the Mus- 
lims showed the appearance of an armed camp. To put 
a stop to this disturbance, Mohammed, pei'fionrdly, went 
to the tribal quarters,, but they insolently replied, 
“Mohammed, do not be elated on account of the ■ victory 
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over thy people (the Qureish, at Bedr), Thou hast had 
an aflPair with men ignorant of the art of war. If thou 
art desirous of having any dealings with us, we shall 
show thee that we are men”. They shut themselves up 
in their fortress which was besieged and reduced in about 
a fortnight. They were all artisans, possessing not a 
strip of land and were, therefore, expatriated to Kheiber, 
in the month of Shewal, 2. A. H. (624 A. D.) 

2. Kab bin Ashraf, a distinguished member of the 
Beni Nezir, bewailing the Qureish losses, had betaken 
himself to Mecca, and by his elegies on the 
idolatrous victims of Bedr and satirical verses 
denouncing the Prophet and the Muslims had roused the 
Meccans to a frenzy which found vent at Ohod. Abii 
Rate Sallam, another member of the tribe, fomented dis- 
turbance among the suburban tribes, the Beni Selim and 
(thetfan. For their treachery towards the State they 
wei’e fedei'ated with, under the Pact®, an A us Ansar putan 
end to one, and a Khezrij beheaded another of the Beni 
Nezir. The expatriation of the Beni Qeinuqa and the 
death of the two kinsmen, farther embittered the Jews. 

The weakening of Muslim prestige, on account of the 
Ohod disaster, led to trouble among the suburban 
nomads who foraged on Medinite territories, enticed 
away and murdered the peaceful missionaries of Islam. 
Seventy preachers were killed at Bir Madneh, in the 
territories of the Beni ‘Amir and the Beni Selim. The 
two survivors of the massacre, oh their way to Medinehj 
found and killed two members of the Beni ‘Amir. As a 
Medinite had killed, though by way of reprisals, the 
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justice-loving Prophet held the bereaved families of the 
innocent wayfarers entitled to compensation, and declar- 
ed the Medinite State liable for it. The Prophet, per- 
sonally, went to the Jewish quarters to ask them to con- 
tribute towards the payment. Ostensibly agreeing to 
pay, but planning his death, they asked him to wait a 
while. Divining their intention from their suspicious 
movements, the Prophet quietly slipped away. Finding 
themselves in a false position, the Beni Nazir shut them- 
selves up in a fortress, which was besieged. 

a. During the siege, an arrow was shot at the Pro- 
phet’s tent, at night. Precautions were taken against a 
The Prophet’.s night attack, bUt ‘Ali was found missing at 
defender. thft roll-call. The Prophet thofight ‘AH to 
have gone after something important. Search parties 
were proposed to be sent out but during the discussion 
‘All turned up with a man’s head in his hand which he 
placed at the Prophet’s feet, saying, “Sire, it is the head 
of the man who shot at your tent”. Asked to explain his 
exploit, ‘Ali said, “The arrow boded something bigger 
behind it. I lay in ambush for the warrior who, I 
thought, must be a brave man and near about. I saw 
the warrior leading eight others. The others have fled 
but must be hereabout”. The Prophet sent eight men, 
under ‘AH. The pursuers overtook the men who all fell 
flighting. ‘ 

In about a fortnight the besieged sued for peace. 
Their lives and moveables were granted to them, if they 
evacuated the territory. They consented. They were 
disarmed, and the cppfltry was rid of the presence of the 
treacherous treitom. Their lands and warlike materials 
wjwe distributed. wi& &e AhsArat’ Consent, among the 
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Muhajirs who had been deprived of property on account 
of Islam. This happened in the month of Rabi I, in the 
fourth year of the Hijra (625 A. D,). 


4, During the same year, ‘All’s second son, Husain, 
was bom. A friend congratulating the father, said, “May 
Birth of the arrival of the new knight bring you good 
Husain. happiness.” ‘All instructed, “My friend, 

say like this, by way of prayer. “Be grateful to the Donor 
may the gift be a blessing, may the baby ripen to full 
strength and may you enjoy his goodness.”^ Husain is 
famous as the Martyr, the Hero of Kerbla. The 
Umemeyyade ambition mercilessly killed Husain and his 
tiny band of 72 persons for refusing to owe allegiance to 
the pretensions of Yezid, who had been dishonestly 
nominated to the Caliphate, by his father Mu4wiyyeh 
bin Abu Sufiydn. Husain and his party bravely fought 
and fell for the rights of Islam. The blood of the martyr 
is the seed of the Church. Husain’s death, at Kerbla, 
sounded the death-knell of the Ummeyyades. Through- 
out the world of Islam Husain’s death is observed, 
annually as a day of national mourning. The Um- 


meyyades are extinct today and even if there be any 
survivors they dare not own the universally condemned 
pedigree. 

5. In the same year, ‘All suffered a bereavement in 
the death of his mother, the noble lady who had 
De»th of ‘All's mothered Mohammed, the Prophet. The Pro- 
mother. carried the bier to the graveyard, de- 

scended dovm into the grave, cleared it with his scarf 
and lay down in it to see if it was commodious and com- 


(t) Nebj-nl-Belsifliehi. 
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fortable. Then he placed the lady in the grave and 
buried her with his own hands. On the grave, he prayed 
for the “mother who was more than a mother,” 


6. Among the tribes that pvoved troublesome, after 
Ohod, were the Bent Musteleq. Receiving news of their 
warlike preparations, the Prophet forestalled 
BeoiMnsteieq. marching against them. ‘AH carried 

the flag of the Muhajirs and felled both the chief of the 
tribe and its standard-bearer. The enemy suffered defeat. 


7. During the expedition a scandal, relevant to this 
book, arose. The Prophet was accompanied, in the expe- 
„ , dition, by his wife, ‘Aiyesheh. In the words of 

Ifek or the ^ ^ 

False Accuaa- Washington Irving, according to the lady s 
version “the attendants, as usual, brought a 
camel before the tent of Ayes ha and placing the litter on 
the ground, retired until she could take her seat within it. 
As she was about to entei', she missed her necklace and 
returned into the tent to seek it. In the meantime, the 
attendants lifted the litter upon the camel and strapped 
it fast, not perceiving that it was empty; she being 
slender and of little weight. When she returned from 
seeking the necklace, the camel was gone, and the army 
was on the march, whereupon she wrapped herself in her 
mantle and sat down, trusting that, when her absence 
should be discovered, some persons would be sent back 
in quest of her. While thus seated, Safwan ibn al Mottel, 
the young Arab, being one of the rear guard, came up 
and recognising her, accosted her with the usual Muslim 
salutation, ‘To G-od we belong, and to God we must re- 
turn! Wife of the Prophet, why dost thou remain behind, 
Ayesha did not reply, bpt , drew her veil closer , over her 
face. Safwan, then, alightedj cdded her tO' mount the 
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camel and taking the bridle, hastened to rejoin the army. 
The Sun had risen before he overtook it, just without the 
walls of Medina. This account given by Ayesha, and 
attested by Safwan ibn al Mottel, was satisfactory to her 
parents and particular friends, but was scoffed at by 
Abduliahii and his adherents, ‘the hypocrites’. The story 
was eagerly caught up and circulated,... and was celebra- 
ted in satirical verses. . .Mohammed was sorely troubled in 
mind and asked counsel of Ali in his perplexity. The 
latter made light of the affair, adding that instead of 
taking it to heart ‘he could marry another and many a 
woman would be ready to wed bim’^^” or institute an in- 
quiry. The charge against her was, on inquii'y, proved 
false but she began hating ‘Ali; and “the hatred thus im- 
planted in her bosom was manifested, to his great detri- 
ment in many of the most important concerns of his 
after life”.x 

8. The Beni Nazir, banished from their homes, ^ did 
not sit listless. They enlisted the sympathy of their 
The Battle of brethren of Eheiber and succeeded in form- 
theMoat. ing a formidable coalition with the Qureish 
and the Bedouines, An army of 10,000 men, under the 
command of Abu Sufiyan, marched on Medineh, The 
Prophet could muster only 3,000 men against the allied 
forces. After Ohod, it was not advisable to meet the 
enemy in the open. The Muslim army encamped outside 
the City and, at the sn.ggestion of Selman, the Persian 
savant dug a moat in front of them. The enemy marched 

(u) Ch. 16 Foot note (y). , ' 

M The Life of Mahomet, by W. Irvingr, also Tabri aad 
Eauza tns Sefa, 

W. IrviDg. (f) P; 8. Sopra.' ^ 
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to the moat. The two armies lay encamped across it. 
False to their pact^ with the Muslims, the Beni Qureizeh, 
who possessed fortified places near the City, opened trea- 
cherous negotiations with the enemy. It was a grave 
situation but there was quite a sensation when five Qureish 
horsemen leaped over the moat, at a narrow spot and 
challenged the Muslims to single combat This party, 




consisting of Tkrimeh bin Abu Jehl, Huweh-eh bin Abu 
Weheb, Naufl bin ‘Abdullah andZerar bin Khettab, was 
led by ‘Amr bin ‘Abd Wed, a famous warrior, who was 
out to avenge the injury his name and person had suffered 
at Bedr. The disparity of the numbers of the two armies, 
the seditionist “Hypocrites” within, the traitorous Beni 
Qureizeh about the City and the memory of Ohod, al- 
ready weighed heavy on the Muslims; the sudden breach 
in their wall of safety, the moat, and the appearance of 
one of the best-known warriors of the countiy demoralis- 
ed the defenders into “drooping their heads and stand 
sapless”.*^ Umer bin Khettab, knowing ‘Amr’s prowess 
recounted an incident to which he had been an ej^e- 
witness in a caravan attacked and looted by a gang of 
marauders, how ‘Amr, being one of the caravan, had taken 
up a camel’s young to serve both as shield and mace, 
and how single-handed he had repulsed, pursued the 
gang of several hundred marauders and recovered the 
booty as well.^ This tale further sapped the defenders. 
Thrice did ‘Amr shout his challenge and thrice did ‘Ali 
offer to accept it, “Is the camp devoid of men”, at 
last taimte the idolater. ‘Ali and ‘Ali alone stood up 
again, undaunted. The Prophet gave ‘Ali his own sword 
and armour, placed his own turban on ‘Ai’s head and 


(z) Oh. 17. P.2. 

(a) BanzA-tus-Saft. 


(b) Ibid. 
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sent him against the bravest knight of Arabia. As ‘All 
went, the Prophet said, “entire Belief is going to 
encounter entire Un-Belief.” Then lifting up his 
hands to Heaven, he prayed, “ My Lord! Thou hast called 
to Thee ‘Obeideh® at Bedr and Hemzehd at Ohod; ‘Ali 
alone now remains with me. Succour him now with Thy 
assistance” 

Pacing ‘Amr, ‘AH asked, “Is it you who claim to 
grant, at least, one out of any three requests made to you 
by any body?” 

8. “Yes”, was the reply of the great warrior. “Then, 

Mam’s soldier ^ you to accept Islam”, said ‘AH. 

“Not granted”, was ‘Amr’s reply. 

“Then go back and meddle not with the Prophet”. 

“Not granted”, said ‘Amr, “Qureish females shall 
sing my satires and chant me lampoons at the tam- 
honrino. Beside.s, why should I let go the opportunity 
my vow”.® 

“I am on foot and you ride a horse”, said ‘AH, “un- 
horse yourself and give me an equal fight”. 

“I grant you this”, replied ‘Amr, but added, “my 
nephew! your father was my friend. I loathe to spill 
your blood. You are, besides, too young to cross swords 
with veterans. Go back, I never expected Muslims to 
sneak behind a raw youth like yourself.” 

(o) Ch. 18. P. 4. (d) Ch. 18. P. 21. 

(e) Wounded at Bedr, he had vowed never to annoint his hair 
or perfume his person till his wounds were avenged. 
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9. “But,” said ‘All, “I do intend killing you”. ‘Amr 
felt irate and insulted; true to his word, he not only 
‘ A.ii and ‘Amr from his steed but hamstrung it. 

The fight began, 70 sword-blows were deliver- 
ed and parried. ‘Amr’s blow fell heavy on ‘All’s head. 
He staggered but, regathering himself, returned the blow 
so dextrously as to be able to shout his usual ^Takhir’ 
(Allah is great). The two armies had watched the fight. 
Dust under the feet had risen and enveloped the fighters. 
It subsided, the atmosphere cleared to show ‘A li bandag- 
ing his head and the brave ‘Amr lying headle.'^s in the 
field. The Muslim camp, that was watching with bated 
breath and strained nerves, .shouted joyfully. Hardly had 
‘AH bandaged his head when Huweireh bin Abu Weheb 
and Zerar bin Khettab rushed together at the tired 
soldier of Islam. Zerar’s heart failed him and he took to 
his heels; Huweireh persisted longer but, in a while, 
followed Zerar. Naufel, too, ran but trying to leap back 
leaped short and fell in the moat. Muslims began stoning 
him. On his prote.sting against the unsoldierly conduct 
‘AH arrived, jumped down the moat and sworded him to 
death. 

10. The siege had already lasted for more than a 
fortnight, some of the allied tribes had marched against 

Medineh expecting an easy job and a lot of 
Dispersal- inordinate length of the siege, 

their mutual suspicions and the death of their greatest 
soldier, demoralised the invaders. A freezing windstorm 
and heavy rain broke their tent-ropes, extinguished the 
camp fires; man and beast could find no shelter. It 
aroused their superstitions and thinking that Mohammed 
had set the elements against them, the enemy dispersed 
under cover of the nighfr 
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11. ‘AH brought ‘Amr’s head and laid it at the 
Prophets’ feet. Abu Biker and Umer bin Khettub en- 
thusiastically kissed his forehead in grateful 
appreciation of his invaluable aohievement.f 


pet. 


Evaluated. 


12. The Prophet, who had anxiously said, regard- 
ing ‘All’s outward march, “Entire Belief is going to 

encounter entire Unbelief”, said, on ‘All’s 
victorious return, “All’s fight on the day of 
the Moat is weightier than the best deeds of all Muslims 
of all times.” 

13. Under Arab custom the victor was entitled to 

all on the victim’s person. ‘Amr’s sister came to her 
^ dead brother and found him wearing the 

chivalry and precious amiour, famous for its value and 
Amrssistei. Appreciating the victor’s courtesy, 

hitherto unknown in the land, she said, “Verily, be bas 
fallen at the hand of some noble adversary.” Being told 
that he had fallen at ‘All’s hand, she extemporised two 
verses, “Had he fallen at atiother’s hand I woiild have 
wept for him till eternity. Bat he has been killed by one 
whose lineage is blameless and whose father has always 
been called “the Chief (the light) of the City”. 

14. Another beautiful incident has been versified 
by Maulana Jalal ud Din Riimi in his immortal Masnewl. 

As ‘AH was bowing over ‘Amr’s prostrate 
body to behead him, the heathen spat at the 
godly face of Islam’s soldier, who “is the pride of all 
Apostles and saints”. Ali at once let go the adversary, 
who rose to renew the fight. Asked the reason of taking 
the great risk involved in releasing so dangerous a foe, 


Killing. 


tfj .Bttuza-tus-Ssfa. 
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,Ali explained, that the spitting had angered him and 
because man could be killed for Allah alone, he had, by 
his action, avoided allowing the least alloy of personal 
feelings to debase the purity of his act. He had run the 
great risk but killed the man only when the renewed 
fight had suppressed all personal feelings and “my 
action always coincides with my theory.” 

15. The battle is knonm as the Battle of Khenddeq 
or the Moat, and was fought in 5 H=627 A. D. The 

_ . treachery of the Beni Qureizeh^ deserved 

and ‘All’s war- condign punishment. The tribe, conscious or 
its guilt, planned a surprise attack. At the 
news of the preparations, the Prophet forestalled the 
design by laying a siege. ‘Alt, a.s usual, was the Pro- 
phet’s standard bearer and marched ahead. In front of 
the tribal fortress, the Muslim soldiery sang, to overawe 
the besieged, “Comes the conqueror of ‘Amr”. But ‘All 
was of a different stuff. He hated all grandiose and self- 
praise. He had already sung, “I engaged in this, merely 
and solely, to help (the cause of) Allah”,^ and, therefore, 
in response to the song of the soldiery, he sang, now, 
“Thanked be Allah. Islam is made manifest and dark- 
ness of heath enisim evanescent”. 

16. The besieged shouted vituperations from the 
ramparts. Leaving the banner with an Ansar chief ‘AH 
The Prophet’s ran to the Prophet, to request him not to 
feeiinsrs come near the fort of men who would shortly 
receive due punishment. The Prophet understood the 
delicacy of the request and asked, “Do they speak ill of 
me”. Replying in the affirmative, ‘AH returned to his 
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post. The fort surrendered in 25 days and the traitors 
were duely punished. 

17. For six years the Prophet and his Meccan 
Companions had been in exile. With a few of the Paith- 
The treaty of fill, the Prophet Set out for performing the 
Hudeibieh Pilgrimage. The Kabeh belonged to the Arab 
nation, the Qureish were merely custodians of the 
temple. According to the custom of the nation, all war 
ceased during the “month of the Pilgrimage" and even 
enemies could meet at the national sanctuary. In order 
to set at rest any misgivings, the Muslims travelled with- 
out arms and yet the Meccans obstructed the Muslims’ 
approach to the house of national worship. 

The Qureish arrested the envoy who was sent to 
assure them of the Muslims’ intentions. To avoid fric- 
tion, the Prophet desired ‘Umer bin Khettab to see the 
Qureish, as an envoy, but pleading his want of influence 
in the town and apprehending personal violence, he 
suggested ‘Uthman’s name. ‘Uthman went and was 
arrested. The Qureish blocked all inlets into the town 
and showered stones and arrows at the Prophet. For 
the sanctity of the town and for avoiding a sacrilegeous 
war during the ^month of the Pilgrimage, the Prophet 
expressed willingness to agree to any terms of the 
Qureish, A treaty, accordingly, was concluded at 
Hudeibieh, whereby all hostilities between the parties 
were to cease; persons coming over to the Muslims, with- 
out the assent of the Qureish, were to sent back, the 
Qureish were nob to reciprocate the term in the case of 
persons so leaving the Muslims; either party was to be 
free to secure alliances with the tribes; the Muslims 
were to go back without petforming the Pilgrimage but 
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could do so in the following year. 

‘All, as the Pi'ophet‘s secretray, reduced the treaty 
into writing. As he wrote, “This is a treaty concluded 
between Mohammed. Gods Apostle and the Qureish, 
the latter objected to the designation. The unbelieving 
Qureish were light in insisting on getting the description 
expunged from the draft; ‘Ali, believing in Mohammed’s 
Apostolate, could not possibly erase it. The justice-lov- 
ing Prophet cancelled the words with his own hands.^ 

After II flays’ march, to retrace their steps without 
performing the Pilgrimage was a sore trial for the Mus- 
lims. ‘Umer bin Khettab could not repress the querry, 
in the words of Abii’l Fida, “Are you not the Prophet”, 
The sceptical outburst apart, Mohammed’s moderation 
and magnanimity had, by the treaty, ended, for ten 
years, the constant .state of war between the Muslims and 
the Qureish. ‘Umar, too, repented for his rudeness and 
atoned for it by saciificing several camels. 


18. Some of the Bedouins mistaking, like the Mus- 
lims, i the Prophet’s clemency for weakness, became res- 
tive. The Beni Sad joined with the hostile 
.Jews of Ivheiber. ‘Ali led an expedition 
against the||:but the tribe vanished into the desert. 


19. About 


S' joumey 


(i.) It is curiotis that 30 years, later, ‘AU as the Prophet’s 
Caliph, met with a similar objection on the part of the 
present Qureish leader, Abh Sufiy^n’s son, Muawiyyeh, 
who objected to Ali being described as Caliph, in the 
treaty that was being written on the field of Sifl:in (Ch, 
84. P. 11.; 

(il P. 17. Supra, 
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Medina, lay Kheiber, a rich territory of the Jews who had 

always been scheming and planning against 
Kheiber. th© ' Beni 

Qureizeh* fanned the flambs of hostility against Islam, 
with the result that the Jews formed a strong coalition 
with the bedouine hordes of the Beni Ghetfan etc and 
ceaselessly worked for securing raore allies. Accordingly, 
early in the month of Moharram, 17 H. (628-629 A. D.), 
the Prophet forestalled the intentions of the coalition 
by marching against Kheiber, at the head of 1200 foot 
and 200 hoi’se. It was a strongly fortified locality 
studded with several castles. One after the other the 
castles fell till the Muslims appeared before the strongest 
fortress, el Qeinus, in the city of Kheiber. “It was strong- 
ly defended by outworks and its citadel, A1 Kamils, 
built on a steep rock, was deemed impregnable, inso 
much that Kenana ibn al Rabi, the chief or King of the 
nation, had made it the depository of all his treasures. 
The .siege of the city was the most important enterpri.se 
the Muslims had yet undertaken. When Mohammed 
first came in sight of its strong and frowning walla and 
its rock-built citadel, he is said to have put up the follow- 
ing prayer: Allah... To Thee we look for aid against 

this people and against all the perils by which we are 
environed’. The siege of the citadel lasted for some 
time, and tasked the skill and patience of Mohammed 
and his troops, as yet but little practised in the attack 
of fortified places. They suffered, too, from want of pro- 
visions. The besiegers protected themselves by trenches 
and brought battering I'ams to play upon the walls. Abii 
Biker, at one time, led the assault but... was compelled 
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to retreat. The next attack was headed by Omer bin 
Khettab with no better success”.® 

20. The Prophet was indisposed, the siege could not 
be continued indefinitely and retreat, without a decisive 
i. prophecy issue, was out of the question. At repeated 
aad promise retreats of his captains, the Prophet said, 
“Now I shall give my Standard to one, who loves Cod 
and His Prophet, and whom Cod and His Prophet love; 
the one who is a fighter and never a deserter”. 

21. It was a night of great hopes and expectations 

in the Muslim camp. The Prophet had left the candi- 
Ambition or date Unnamed. Military honour apart, the 
Merit Muslims longed for it because of the great 

attributes the Standard-bearer was authoritatively des- 
cribed to possess, Eligibles longed to bear the banner 
and the minor fry longed to know the happy possessor of 
true love for Cod and His Prophet, and who was, in turn, 
loved by Cod and His Prophet. How the Muslim warr- 
iors must have prayed for the boon! timer bin Ivhettab 
is reported to have said, “Never have I wished for 
honour so strongly as I did on the occasion”. Sad bin 
Abii Weqqas brought himself before the Prophet and 
thumped himself down on his knees to draw the Prophet’s 
attention. Such a display of nervousness to attract atten- 
tion was the outcome of exuberant desii’e. A Ceneral, 
in allotting military commands and, particularly, in oases 
of importance, never forgets his captains, nor does he 
stand in need of being reminded of their presence in 
such awkward modes. A Ceneral, in allotting commands, 

, always begins by making an estimate of the militaiy 

(m) Life of Mahomet by W. Irving, Tabri, Jerir, Kaassa-tua- 
sefa aiid Ab«i Fida. 
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situation and then selecting the best of Ms officers to 
deal with it; and the General is not worth the name who 
does not know his men and their mentality. 

22. The Prophet came out of his tent and, with the 
envied banner in his hand, stood before his men. ‘Ali 

was not ainong them. With sore eyes, he sat 
in his tent saying, with regard to the great 
banner, “My God! none can get but what You will, and 
naught can withhold the gift that you will for any of 
your servants”. 

23. The Prophet surveyed his forces, rank and file, 
and asked, “where is ‘Ali?” ‘All’s ailment had encour- 
aged hope in the heart of many a candidate; 
the Prophet’s demand for ‘Ali must have 

tended to extinguish many a man’s hope for the honour; 
and ‘All’s disability must have rekindled the dying flame 
of hope in many a breast. Voices replied to the Pro- 
phet’s querry, “Prophet of God! ‘Ali is not in the field, 
he has sore eyes and cannot see”. But the Prophet 
ordered for ‘All’s presence. ‘Ali came and was instant- 
aneously cured of his ailment. Faith, the Prophet’s 
prayer, the stimulating action of a fight ahead, or the 
psychological effect of the bestowal of the banner which 
proclaimed the possession of great spiritual attributes, or, 
as the historians say, the application by the Prophet of 
his saliva to the ailing eyes, whatever cured him, God- 
and-Prophet-loving ‘All, the loved of Allah and His 
Apostle, took the banner and went to the battle. 
“Fighter and never a deserter” as he was and as he was 
authoritatively declared to be, he took up the banner 
and marched forth, but before marching on, ‘Ali asked, 
as ‘All alone could ask, '“Prophet of God; how long 
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should I fight”. “Till they profess their faith in the 
Unity of God”, instructed the good General, “if your 
efforts can bring to the Path of Guidance one single in- 
dividual, it shall be a greater charity than the giving 
away of a thousand red camels”. 

24. The standard-bearer of the Unity of God, de- 
puted by the Prophet of God, turned about and march- 
ed straight on to the great gate of el-Qemus, the impreg- 
nable fortress of the Jews and the stronghold of idolat- 
rous Judaism, and stuck his banner in the rocky ground 
of Kheiber. “He was clad... in a scarlet vest, over which 
was buckled a cuirass of steel. Scrambling with his 
followers up the great heap of stones and rubbish in 
front of the breach, he planted his standard on the top, 
determined never to recede until the citadel was taken. 
The Jews sallied forth to drive down the assailants. In 
the conflict which ensued, Ali fought hand to hand with 
the Jewish commander, el Harath, whom he slew. The 
brother of the slain advanced to avenge his death. He 
was of gigantic stature, with a double cuirass, a double 
turban wound round a helmet of proof, in front of which 
sparkled an immense diamond. He had a sword girt to 
each side and brandished a three-pronged spear, like a 
trident. The wariiors measured each other with the eye 
and accosted each other in boasting Oriental style. 

‘r, said the Jew, ‘am Marhab; armed at all points, 
and terrible in battle, 

‘And I am ‘Ali, whom his mother, at his birth, sur- 
named Al-Haidar’, Blows were struck and dexterously 
parried till Maxhab fell at the hands of Ali’’.^ 


(n) The Life of Mahoinist by W. Irving, 
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25. The two deaths demoralised the Jews who now 
retired behind the walls, and the fortress was stormed and 

taken. The garrison cried for quarter and 

Marcy ■ ■ 

‘AH at once stayed his powerful arm. Mus- 
lims occupied the fortress. ‘AH presented himself before 
the Prophet who kissed his eyes and forehead, saying, 
“I am informed of your fruitful effort and great bravery. 
I am pleased and my Gfod is pleased with you”. History 
makes tears fill ‘AH’s eyes and, also, a few of them drip 
down to his cheeks. “.A, re these the tears of grief or of 
joy”? querried the Prophet. “What”, replied ‘AH, “can 
cause greater joy than God’s pleasure and that of His 
Apostle”! 

26. Unmindful of personal comforts and ailments 
at duty’s call, absolutely resigned to the will of the Al- 
mighty, invincible in battle, his irresistible 
hand ceasing its warlike operations at the 

vanquished foe’s first cry for mercy, his heart of steel 
melting into tears at the mention of God’s name, not 
rewai'ds or military fame but God’s plea.sure and that of 
his Apsotle compensating him for all the risks run and 
perils undergone, verily a wondrous combination of 
great and variant qualities is ‘AH. Kheiber illustrates 
‘AH’s past and anticipates his future. The goal of his 
life and the aim of his efforts could well be summed up 
in the Prophet’s great phrase “Gods’ pleasure‘’. 


Aim of Life- 


27. The fate of Kheiber showed to the other Jewish 
tribes the futility of fighting the ever-sucoessful ai’ms of, 
Islam and the advisability of entering into 
treaty with the Prophet. Some of these sued 
for Mu.slim alliance and were granted their desire, others 
continued recalcitrant. Expeditions were sent against 
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them. One such expedition was against the Beni Nazir, 
of Pedak, in the vicinity of Kheiber. The tribe surrend 
ered without fighting and betook themselves from the 
territory. 

28. According the law of Islam, property acquired 
by fighting is, reserving one-fifth for public purposes, dis- 
tributed among the fighters, but property 
acquired without actual fighting does not go 
to the soldiery but vests in the Prophet, to be distributed, 
at his discretion, amongst the deserving. This property, 
in the Quranic terminology, is called Feiy.° 

Out of the property acquired, not by the fighting 
soldiery but by the sheer prestige of Islam, now that it 
was possible to make some compensation to the im- 

(o) The law on the point is laid down in the Qnran (Ch.TJX 
Part XXVIII, snrnamed el Hashr n. 6-9). 

6. And whatever Allah restored to His Apostle from them, 
yon did not press forward against it any horse or riding- 
camel, bnt Allah gives anthority to His Apostles against 
whom he pleases and Allah has power over all things. 

7. Whatever Allah has restored to His Apostle from the 
people of the towns, it is for Allah and for the Apostle and 
for the near of Mn and the orphans and the needy and the 
wayfarer, so that it may not be a thing taken by turns 
among the rich of you. Whatever the Apostle gives you 
accept it, and from whatever he forbids you, keep back, 
and be careful of (your duty to) Allah, surely Allah is 
severe in retributing (eviU. 

8. (It is) for the poor who fled, those who were drwen from 

home and their possessions, seeking grace of Allah and His 
pleasure, and assisting Allah and His Apostle 

a And those who made their ahode in the City and in the faith 
r; . : before themi love those who fled to HAewi. 
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poverished benefactors of the Faith, the Prophet, in his 
justiceful discretion, gifted a portion of Fedak to his 
pious daughter, Fatimeh,P who was “near of kin”, “needy”, 
“driven from her home and possessions” of Mecca, and 
whose fabulously rich'i mother’s estate had, duiing her 
min Old ty, all been spent in assisting Allah and His 
Apostle. The Prophet had, already, gifted to other 
Mehajers the property of the Beni Nazir, The gift is 
said to have been made, under the Quranic verse, “And 
give to the near of kin his due” al-Quran, Ch XVII, 
part XV, (Surnamed the Beni Israil) verse, 26. 


.1 
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: . (p) itaaza tus Sefa, Med^rej tta Nebuwvveh. 


CHAPTER XX- 

THE QUREISH AND THEJR ALLIES- THE BEDOUINS. 

The Pilgrim Prophet — -Muteh — .death of Jafer bin Abh Talib — ■ 
the Qureish versus the Khuza — ‘All saves a military secret— Abu 
Sufiyan, ‘All, his wife and sons— Abu Sufiyan’s capture and 
conversion —‘Abbas and ‘Umer — the Pall of Mecca — ‘AH, the 
Captain of Peace— a peaceful entry— men and idols— ’AH on 
Mohammed’s shoulders to destroy idols— purifying the Kabeh, 
his birth-place — Abraham's sons and prayer — Mohammed’s 
Sermon on the Mount— Kbalid’s vengeance. ‘All saves the 
Prophet‘s name— the Prophet’s and the tribe’s gratittide. 

1. Under the terms of the previous year’s treaty of 
Hudeibieh the Prophet started, towards the end of 7 H. 
The for the Meccan Pilgrirnage. The Qureish 

Pilgrimage, would fain have gone back upon the treaty 
but the Muslims reassured them by laying aside their 
arms. Not liking, however, to hold any converse with 
the pilgrims they evacuated the city for the 3 days of the 
ceremony. “It was surely a strange sight”, says Muir, 
with an unconscious thrill, “which at this time presented 
itself in the vale of Mekka, a sight unique in the history 
of the world. The ancient city is for 3 days evacuated 
by all its inhabitants, high and low, every house deser- 
ted; and as they retire, the exiled converts, many years 
banished from their birth-place, approach in a great 
body, accompanied by their allies, revisit the empty 
homes of their childhood and, within the short allotted 
space, fulfil the rites of pilgrimage. The inhabitants, 
climbing the heights around, take refuge under tents or 
other shelter among the hills and glens and clustei-ing 
on the overhanging ppaok of Abu-Kubeys, thence watch 
the movements of the visiters beneath, as, with the Pro- 
phet at their head, tii4y the circuit of the Kaabeh 
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and the rapid procession between es-Sefa and Marwab, 
and anxiously scan every figure if perchance they may 
recognise among the worshippers some long lost friend or 
relative. It was a scene rendered possible only by the 
throes which gave birth to Islam”.® And how much had 
‘All done for making the scene possible; audit was not so 
much a scene as an accomplishment. It affected the heart 
of many of the Qureish onlookers. The self-restraint and 
scrupulous regard for the terms of the treaty brought, 
from amongst the Qnrei.sh, many a new convert to Islam, 
for instance, Khalid bin Welid, who commanded the 
Qureish cavalry at Ohod, and ‘Amr bin ‘Aas. 


2. After the treaty of Hudeibieh, the Prophet had 
sent envoys to invite the neighbouring sovereigns to 
Islam. The Gi^eek Emperor Hei’aclius showed 
Muteh. conventional courtesy to the envoy but 

Perwiz, of Persia, was supercilious and tore down the 
Prophet’s letter to pieces. The envoy to the Ghessanide 
prince of Basra (near Damascus and a feudatory of 
Hei’aclins) was cruelly murdered by a kinsman of the 
prince. This outrage on ambassadorial etiquette necessi- 
tated. a, punitive expedition. The Byzantine authorities, 
instead of disavowing the crime, made the quairel im- 
peidal and attacked the Muslim forces (300) near Muteh, 
in Syria. The Muslims repulsed them but the battle 
remained indecisive because, unable to press their ad- 
vantage, the Muslims had to retreat before superior 
numbers of the enemy. 


3. The expedition was led by the Prophet’s freed- 
man, Zeid, with whom were associated the Prophet’s 
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cousin, Jafer^ bin Abu Talib (‘All’s brother), 
Death of Jafer (j.^ prime of life and noted for his great 

courage and manly beauty,” Abdullah, and the new 
proselyte, Khalid bin "Welld.^ Zeid fell fighting and the 
falling banner was seized by Jafer. The battle thickened 
round him and he fought with desperate valour. His 
hand that held the banner was chopped off but J afer 
held aloft the banner of Islam, in the other. This, too, 



was struck off and Jafer embraced the banner with his 
crippled arms till a fatal blow cleft his skull and felled 
him. Khalid took up the standard, finished the fight 
and routed the enemy. Jafer’s body was found among 
the slain, covered over with wounds, all in front. “Out 
of respect to his valour and to his relationship with the 
Prophet, Khalid ordered that his corpse should be borne 
back for honourable interment at Medina. The army, 
on its return, though laden with spoil, entered the city 
more like a funeral ti’ain than a triumphant pageant, 
and was received with mingled shouts and lamentations. 
All bewailed the fate of Jafer, bi’ought home a ghastly 
corpse to that city whence they had so recently seen him 
sally forth in all the pride of valiant manhood, the admi- 
ration of every beholder”.^ The Prophet shed ‘The 
tears of friendship over the lost friend” and said that in 
Paradise he soared on angelic wings — Divine gift to 
compensate for the lost arms. 


At about the same time, during the eighth year of 
the Hijra (629-030 A. D.), the Qureish, in disregard of the 
treaty of Hudeibieh, wantonly attacked and murdered 
some of the Beni KhuzA Being in alliance with the 
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Muslims, the Khuza appealed to the Propliet who at once 
prepared for retalliation. 

4. The preparations were kept strictly secret. 
Hateb bin Abii Belteh, whose family at Mecca was alone 
A military and Unprotected, sought the Meccans’ favour 
secret. by Sending them timely news of the Medinite 

preparations. He sent his letter through a slave-girl of 
Mecca who was on a visit to Medineh. Apprised of it, the 
Prophet sent after her a party, of which ‘ Ali was one, to 
intercept the letter. They overtook her but searched her 
in vain and were for releasing her “but Ali was confident 
that the Prophet of God could not be mistaken. Draw- 
ing his scimitar he swore to strike off the head of the 
messenger unless the letter wa.s produced. The threat 
was effective. She drew forth the letter from her hair”.'^ 
The Prophet’s secret was thus kept from the Qureish. 

6. “The Koreishites had by this time learned to 
appreciate and dread the rapidly increasing power of the 
‘.Miand Abd Muslims, and were eager to explain away, or 
Snfiyan. atone for, the quarrels and misdeeds of a few 
heedless individuals. They even prevailed upon their 
leader, Abu Sufiyan, to repair to Medina as ambassador 
of peace. It was a sore trial to this hauehty chief to 
come, almost, a suppliant to the man whoin he had 
scoffed at as an imposter and treated with inveterate 
hostility, and his proud spirit was doomed to still further 
mortification, for Mahomet... vouchsafed him no reply- 
Eepressing his rage Abu Sufiyan sought the inter-media- 
tion of Abu Beker, Umer and Ali but they all rebuked 
and repulsed him. He next endeavoured to secure the 
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favour of Patimeh, the daughter of Mahomet and wife of 
Ali, by flattering a mother's pride, entreating her to let 
her son Hasan, a child but six years old, be his protector, 
but Patimeh answered haughtily, “my son is too young to 
be a protector; no protection can avail against the Pro- 
phet of God’. He now turned again to Ali, beseeching 
his advice in the desperate state of his embassy. ‘I can 
advise nothing better’, replied Ali, ‘than for thee to pro- 
mise, as the head of the Koreishites, a continuance of the 
protection, and then to return to thy home’. ‘But think- 
est thou that promise will be of any avail’. I think not’, 
replied Ali dryly, ‘but I know not to the contrary’. In 
pursuance of this advice, Abu Sufian, repaired to the 
mosque, and made public declaration, on behalf of the 
Koreishites, that on their part the treaty of peace should 
be faithfully maintained; after w'hich he returned to 
Mecca, deeply humiliated by imperfect result of his 
mission. He was received vrith scoffs by the Koi’eishites 
who observed that his declaration of peace availed noth- 
ing without the concurrence of Mohaminet”.’^ 


6. At the head of ten thousand men the Prophet 
marched against Mecca. The secret of the expedition 
Abii Sufiyiin’s was SO Well kept that the Muslim armj’’ 
conversion, biovuaced near the sacred city without the 
Meccans knowing anything of it. The Prophet’s uncle 
‘Abbas found, on his rounds at night, a scouting party 
escorting in two prisoners, one of whom was no other 
than Abh Sufian himself. Timer sought to behead the 
prisoner but ‘Abbas took him under his protection, pend- 
ing the Prophet’s decision. The Prophet approved of his 
uncle’s action and let the prisoners be in his chai’ge till 


txh Life of Mahosselt by W. Irving. 



tbe following da3^ When produced before him at the 
appointed time the Prophet said, “well, Abu Sufian, is it 
not at length time to know that there is no other 6rod 
but God’ . ‘That I already know’, replied Abu Sufian. 
‘Good! and is it not time for thee to acknowledge me as 
the Apostle of God’. ‘Dearer ai^e thee to me than my 
father and my mother’, replied Abu Sufian, using an 
Oriental phrase of compliment, ‘but I am not yet pre- 
pared to acknowledge thee a prophet’. ‘Out upon thee’, 
cried Omer, ‘testify instantly to the truth or thy head 
shall be severed from thy body’. To these threats were 
added the counsels and entreaties of al Abbas, who 
showed himself a real friend in need. The rancour of 
Abu Sufian had ali'eady been partly subdued by the un- 
expected mildness of Mahomet; so, making a merit of 
necessity he acknowledged the divinity of his mission”. 


7. Abu Sufiyan now stood with ‘Abbas to see the 
Muslim army’s march. He was surprised at the number, 
Tiip.Faiiof discipline and equipment of the troops. 
Mucsa. ‘Abbas advised him, “return then to thy 

people; provide for their safety and wain them not to 
oppose the Apostle of God”. Abii Sufi 3 ’an went and ad- 
vised the Meccans according^n 

The Fh’ophet marched on to Mecca with military 
caution, spreading out detachments on all sides. “To 
Ali, who commanded a large body of cavalry was confi- 
ded the sacred banner. Express orders were given to all 
the generals to practise forbearance and in no instance 
to make the first attack, for it was the earnest desire of 
Mahomet to win Mecca by moderation and clemency 
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rather than subdue it by violence”.^ The Prophet app- 
roached the city unresisted, except for a shower of 
arrows in one part of the town. Before entering the city 
the Prophet put off his garments and assumed those of a 
pilgrim and entered the city of his birth and persecution 
“with the glory of a conquerer but the garb and humility 
of a pilgrim... He triumphed in the spirit of a religious 


zealot not of a warrioi’’ 
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8. So solicitous of maintaining peaceful atmosphere 
was the Prophet that when the Ansar chief, Sad bin 
T!ie Prophet’s ‘Obadeh, beholding Abu Sufiyan, threw out 
lieutenant- |;,] 2 e chailedge, “0 Abu Hentleh! what a day 
for a fight!” and shouted out to the Medinites to avenge 
the deaths of their kinsmen. Abu Sufiyan, fearing 
general massacre, ran to the Prophet, the latter, at once, 
transferred from Sad the Ansar banner also to the bearer 
of the big banner ‘Ali who well understanding the Pi'O- 
phet’s clement policy, peacefully led the army into the 
city.*' 

9. “The city which had treated him so cruelly, driven 
him and his faithful band for refuge amongst strangers, 

which had sworn to take his life and the 
citmtucy. devoted disciples, lay at his feet. 

His old persecutors, relentless and ruthless, who had 
disgraced humanity by inflicting cruel outrages upon 
inoffensive men and women and even upon the lifeless 
dead, were now completely at his mercy. But in the hour 
of triumph every evil suffered was forgotton, every injury 
inflicted was forgiven and a general amnesty was exten- 
ded to the population, of Mecca. Only four criminals 
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whom justice condemned made up Mohammed’ .s proscrip- 
tion list when he entered as a conqueror in the city of 
his bitterest enemies. The army followed his example 
and entered gently and peaceably; no house was robbed, 
no woman was insulted. Most truly has it been said 
that through all the annals of conquest there has been 
no triumphant entry like unto this”.*^ 

10. Mecca., the centre of idolatry, had fought and in- 
trigued against the Prophet’s mission, its hostility was 
MohamHied the fight of superstition agaii^st the new in- 
atid Aii. tellectualism. IMecca, that had been fighting 
for idolatry and against Grod, had fallen. l^Iecca, the city, 
was granted amnesty and enjoyed undisturbed peace 
but Mecca, the centre of idolatry met a devastation com- 
plete and eternal. The Prophet entered the Kabeh and 
pulled down the stone-gods that defiled the sanctuary of 
Abraham and Ishmael. One by one the idols fell and 
broke. The Meccans looked aghast at the destruction of 
their idols which were held so potent but now proved so 
helpless. There were idols perched higher up, beyond 
the rea.ch of man and therefore invested with more 
majesty. Did the Prophet call for ladders or long hooks 
to pull them down? Did he order his forces to reach and 
fell them? No, he did nothing of the sort. The Prophet 
made a ladder of himself and a.sked ‘Ali to rise high on 
his shoulders and pull down the idols from their high 
pedestals. ‘Ali hesitated, out of respect for the Prophet’s 
person, but obeyed the repeated command. The idols 
were destroyed. God’s work must be done by one who 
had never worsliipped the idols that had to be destrojmd. 
Had not ‘Ali, from early life, dedicated himself, to. 
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the work and worship of God and to the popniarisation 
of His religion? Look, therefore, at the feet whereupon 
had ‘A li stood to respond to the Prophet’s appeal for 
assistance on the occasion of the “Call to the Kinsmen’ 
the feet that had spi'ead under the Prophet’s coverlet, 
during the night of the Fight® and then conducted him 
into voluntary exile to the City of the Prophet,^ the feet 
that stood firmly by the Prophet on the difficult field of 
Ohod,*? the feet which advanced to meet the enemy when 
others’ feet felt fidgety in fright in the battle of the 
‘‘Moat,i» the feet which remained firm in front of Kheiber^ 
where other feet had staggered into retreat, look at the 
very same feet of ‘All that were, at the bidding of the 
Prophet, supporting him on the shoulders of the Apostle 
of God to do the Divine deed of destroying the idols. 
Cousins by consanguinity and brothers in spirit, the two 
must have felt the joy of a common achievement, for 
doing God’s work in the Kabeh they became communi- 
cative. “Ali” asked the Prophet from underneath his 
burden, “how do you feel up there on my shoulders”. “T 
feel like being raised to the highest heaven”, replied Ali 
in holy pride.' “Then”, said the Prophet, “you have got 
your heai't’s desire”! 'Ali who had done his work, laugh- 
ed and jumping down said, “coming down from such a 
height I do not feel injured in the least”. 

11. The hoy born in the 30th year of the era of the 
Elephant, under the shadow of 360 idols, is today, after 

' about a couple of decades, seen on a Prophet’s 

Alls glory. g^Quiders, throwing the stone-gods out of his 
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birth-place and restoring a purified Kabeh to the use for 
which Abraham had built it. The Prophet’s reasons for 
raising ‘Ali on his shoulders instead of raising himself on 
the other’s shoulders have remained unexpressed or un- 
reported in history. Whatever they be, it is clear, that 
iconoclast Abraham’s work had been undone by the 
u.surping idols, but inconaclast ‘AU did his w'ork, under 
Mohammed, with a thoroughness that has left no chance 
for the idols to venture back into the Kabeh. The 
Kabeh, to this day, is in the world the greatest house of 
Monotheism, the noblest sign, the eternal symbol of the 
Oneness of God, and ‘All’s seal is imprinted deep and 
large on this house of God. Abraham and Tshmael built 
it. Mohammed and ‘All are its spiritual renovators. 

Noble scions of the ancient patriarchal stock, Moha- 
mmed and ‘All were the prototypes of their great pro- 
genitors, Abraham and Ishmael; they were the Divine 
response to Abraham’s prayer for a Muslim society, in 
later generations, similar! to that of the Patriarch and 
his Apostolic son, Ishmael. 


1 . 


d) 


The prayer and its occasion are given in the Q,nran, .Part 
I, Ch. II, V. 125 -129 “and when we made the house a re- 
sort for men and a [place of] security, and Appoint for 
yourself a place of prayer on the standing-place ef Abra- 
ham. And we enjoined Abraham and Ishmael, saying: 
Pnrify my house for those who visit fit) and those who 
abide [in it] for devotion and those who bow down [and] 
for. those who prostrate themselves. And when Abraham 
and Ishmael raised the Foundations of the House. Our 
Lord! accept from us! surely Thou art the Hearing and 
Knowing. Our Lord, and make us both [Muslims] sub- 
missive to Thee, and raise from our offspring a nation 
[Muslim] submitting to'thee. . Our Lord! and raise up 
in them an Apostle from among them”. 
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Having purified the Kabeh, the Prophet delivered a 
sermon to the assembled people and then asked the 
Meccans as to what treatment should be meted out to 
them. “Kindness and pity, gracious brother and nephew”, 
was their reply. b Tears came into the Prophet’s eyes ‘T 
shall speak to you as Joseph spoke to his brothers. I 
shall not reproach you today; Grod will forgive, for He is 
most Merciful and Compassionate”.’ The Prophet re- 
ceived, on the hill of Sefa, the Meccans’ pledge, “they 
would worship none but God. nor commit larceny, adul- 
tery or infanticide, utter not falsehood, nor sneak ill of 
women”.”* “In the midst of his triumph, however, he 
rejected all homatre paid exchrsivelv to himself... and all 
authority... The whole conduct of Mohammed... showed 
that it was a religious more than a military triumph”.” 


12. The fall of Mecca and the purification of the 
Kabeh had broken the back-bone of idolatry. With in- 
Kiidiid’s structions to preach peace and good will and 
TPngMTice jn no case to use arms except in self-defence, 
the ProphAt sent out his disciples, under armed escorts, 
to call to Islam the wild sons of the desert. Khalid” bin 
Welid was depimd to Tiharaeh. He passed through the 
territorv of the Beni .Tezimeh. a bedouin tribe that had, 
with a few exceptions, killed the uncle of Khalid who now 
took opportunity of wreaking vengeance upon them. He 
massacred as many of them as he could lay hands upon- 
and laid waste the country. When the Prophet heard of 
this wanton outrage he raised his hands towards heaven 
and cried, “0 Lord, I am innocent of what Kh4lid pas 
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done, against my instructions” ,p Khalid when upbraided 
tried to shift the burden of the black deed to the should- 
ers of Abdur Rehman bin Auf, 

13. The generous ‘All was immediately sent forth 

to make every possible reparation. “It was a mission 
Missionary of congenial with Ali’s nature and he executed 
Peace. it faithfully”. After making careful inquiries 

as to the number of deaths, their status and the loss 
suffered by each of the aggrieved family, ‘AH paid the 
blood money liberally, “when every loss was made good, 
he distributed the remainder of the money he had 
brought among the kinsmen of the victims and other 
members of the tribe, gladdening every heart, says the 
chronicler, by his gentleness and benevolence. Carrying 
with him the blessings of the whole people, he returned 
to the Prophet who overwhelmed him with thank.s and 
praises” .f He paid the blood money which satisfied the 
tribesmen. He further added a sum to compensate for 
the loss of services. The tribesmen were thankful. He 
added compensation for the killed or injured animals 
which added to the tribe’s thankfulness. When ‘AH paid 
down for wasted crops and vexation, they blessed him. 
Having paid up for all the items, when he gifted the rest 
of his funds the tribe prayed for the Prophet and his 
good hearted emissary.*" 

14. Apart from the moral ugliness of Khalid’s un- 
provoked outrage, the use of the Prophet’s forces for 

unauthorised, personal purposes was very ira- 
inipchtic. politic and from the military point of view, 

(p) The Life of Mahomet by W. Irving. 
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higlily inexpedient. Petty tribes, in equal or subordinate 
friendly alliance, would get suspicious of the Prophet’s 
strength and begin seriously thinking of a coalition, 
parallel to the Prophet’s power. The Prophet’s forces 
and capable captains had been sent out to distant and 
different territories; Meccah was a new acquisition that 
had not yet been closely affiliated to the Faith; hostile 
propagandists were likely to exploit the incident for 
detaching Islam’s new allies and frightening the older 
ones out of their alliance. Meccah itself might take the 
lead in any hostile movement. Khalid’s blunder was a 
spark calculated to raise a conflagration from one end of 
the country to the other. Nay, more, other captains 
were likely to follow Khalid’s vicious example. The 
Prophet, as a matter of fact, had sent out not military 
detachments but missionaries. All the tribes intended 
to be visited were likely to get frightened and hostile. 
Such an impression would make the missionary work 
impossible. Khalid had created an extemely delicate 
situation, he had jeopardised the prestige, good name 
and mission of Islam. The Prophet selected ‘Ali to set 
the situation right, and ‘AM did it, as he had done on so 
many other occasions. ‘AM was the Prophet’s messenger 
of Peace, as he was Islam’s invulnerable soldier. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HOSTILITY OF THE BEDOUINS* 


The battle of Hunein,_A.bii Sufiyan’s treason ‘All’s loyalty™ 

the Mowellefatul-Qulub — love of booty — ‘All is greeted and is 
the Prophet‘s confidante — the Beni ‘Amir offer to barter their 
Faith for the Caliphate— The BeniTeiy — Hatim‘s daughter be- 
friended by ‘Ali. 

1. Bigoted idolaters, custodians of the bejewelled 
nioon-godess, el Lat, the Beni Theqif, who had cruelly 

expelled the Prophet from Tayif when he 
The Coalition, sought the protection, of their citys 

against the Meccans’ persecution, now organised a coali- 
tion of the Beni Hewazin, the Beni Sad and several 
other hardy tribes of the desert. Malik, the Theqifite 
chief, thus, had four thousand allied forces to give a set 
back to the growing power of Mohammed. To guard 
against a capricious disruption of the forces each tribe 
brought its families and flocks as hostages and encamped 
in the valley of Autas, between Hunein and Tayif. 

2. The Prophet, apprised of these pi’eparations, 

marched thither to anticipate the attack. Sad bin Abu 
^ Weqqas, Umer bin Khettab and Khalid bin 

Welid carried their tribal banners while ‘Ali 
carried the standard of the Faith. Passing through the 
deep, gloomy valley of Hunein the Muslims were surpris- 
ed. Darts, stones and arrows were showered upon them 
from everywhere and from behind every stone. Panic- 
stricken, the Muslims ran. “In vain did Mahomet call 
upon them as their general or appeal to them as the 
Prophet of G-od, Bach man sought but his own safety 
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and an escape from this horrible valley. For a moment 
all seemed lost, and some recent but unwilling converts 
betrayed an exultation in the supposed reverse of for- 
tune of the Prophet. ‘By heavens’, cried Abu Sufiyan, 
as he looked after the flying Muslims, ‘nothing will stop 
them until they reach the sea?’ ‘Aye’, exclaimed an- 
other, ‘the magic power of Mohammed is at an end?’ A 
third, who cherished a lurking revenge for the death of 
his father slain by the Moslems in the battle of Ohod, 
would have killed the Prophet in the confusion had he 
not been surrounded and protected by a few devoted 
followers”.* ‘Aii stuck bravely to the Prophet’s banner 
and with him were others, namely, Abii Sufiyan bin 
Hareth,’^ ‘Abdullah bin Masud and ‘Abbas. According 
to another version'^ Jafer, Rebieh, Qethem and Fezel 
sons of Abbas, Usameh bin Zeid, his brother and mother’s 
brother also remained with the Prophet. 

3. At the Prophet’s bidding the stentorian voice of 
‘Abbas resounded through the valley to rally the Muslim 

round. The enemy descended from the hills; 

''All'" ' ' ' ■ ■ " ■ ' 

Abu Jei'del, a tall sturdy Arab came on a 

camel to challenge the Muslims to single combat. There 
was hesitation among the Muslim warn'ora but. ‘AH, as 
usual, accepted the challenge, advanced, fought and 
killed the heathen. 

Then ensued a bloody conflict, the tribesmen were 
defeated. The Beni Theqif ran to Tayif, others retreat- 
ed to the camp at Autas which surrendered after a 

(t) The Life of Mahomet bv W. Irving. 
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tough battle in defence of the families and flocks gather- 
ed there in p\irsuance of Mdlik’s foolish idea.^'^ Men, 
women, children, flocks and herds that had been brought 
into the camp by way of security against desertion, now, 
fell into the hands of the Muslims as war booty. 

The Prophet pursued the Beni Theqif to their forti- 
fied town Tayif. The siege was raised after about 20 
daj^s, for the Prophet thought that the town could not, 
in the atmosphere created all around it, long persist in 
its fool-hardy idolatry. The Pi'ophet’s idea proved true 
because, shortly after, the tribe led by their chief, Malik, 
voluntaiily embraced Islam. 

4. Raising the siege, the Prophet returned to 

Autas, During the afternoon prayers, a deputation 
The Beni from the prisoners of war waited upon the 

Mnttaiib Prophet, supplicating his intercession with 

the Muslims and the Muslims’ intercession with the Pro- 
phet for restoring to them their families and liberty. 
“My own share in the captives and that of the children 
of ‘Abdul Muttalib I give you back at once,” replied the 
Prophet. The Muslims followed the Prophet’s example 
and six thousand people were, in a moment, set free.=^ 
Their effects and belongings were, of course, distributed 
among the captors. 

5. Some of the An.sars did not like the newly con- 
verted Abu Sufiyan and his Meccans getting the larger 
i be Moweiie- share that the Prophet assigned them in the 
feii-tui Quhib booty. The discontent reaching his ear, 
the Prophet addressed them in words which show the 

(w)., P.,. 1., Supra. 
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hold he had over the hearts of the Medinites, the devotion 
he inspired them with and also that he had no material 
rewards to offer them, “‘Ye Ansars, I have learnt the 
discourse you hold amongst yourselves. When I came 
amongst you, you were wandering in darkness, and the 



Lord gave you the right direction; you were suffering, 
He made you happy; at enmity amongst yourselves and 
He has filled your hearts with brotherly love and con- 
cord. Was it not so, tell me?’ ‘Indeed it is even as thou 
sayest’, was the reply, ‘to the Lord and His Prophet be- 
long benovolence and grace’, ‘Nay, by the Lord’, conti- 
nued the Prophet, ‘but yon might have answered and 
answered truly, for I would have testified to its truth 
myself. Thou earnest to us rejected as an imposter and we 
believed in thee; thou earnest as a helpless fugitive and 
we assisted thee; poor and an outcast, and we gave thee 
an asylum; comfortless and we solaced thee. Ye Ansars, 
why disturb your hearts because of the things of this life? 
Are you not satisfied that others should obtain the flocks 
and the camels while you go back unto your homes with 
me in your midst? By Him who holds my life in His 
hands, I shall never abandon you. If all mankind went 
one way and the Ansars another, verily, I would join the 
Ansars. The Lord be favouiable unto them and bless 
them and their children, and their childi'en’s children’. 
At these words, says the chronicler, they all wept until 
the tears ran down upon their beards. And they all 
cried with one voice, ‘Yea, Prophet of G-od, we are well 
satisfied with our share’. Thereupon they retired happy 
and contended’ by 


6. After the siege of Tayif the Prophet sent ‘Ali to 
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invite the neighbouring tribes to Islam. But for a few 
Mohammed skirmishes ‘AH succeeded so well in carrying 
aiid‘AiJ. ■tiie message of the Religion of Peace and 
weaning the tribes from idolatry that the Prophet shout- 
ed “Aliah-o-Akbar”, by way of grateful greetings, to wel- 
come home the Missionary of Islam. 


7. The Prophet is reported to have taken ‘AH aside 

for a confidential talk. The nature or details of the talk 
E.’cchange of are not given in histoi'y evidently because it 
Confidence, confidential, ‘All's great prowess on the 

field of war and aptitude in matters spiritual must have 
led to a discussion of the future of Islam between the 
Teacher and the Disciple, The Prophet’s reply to Umer 
supports the conjecture. ‘Umer bin Khattab noticed 
the length of the talk and could not repress the remark, 
“Prophet of Grod! it is rather a longish exchange of confi- 
dence”. “Yes”, replied the Prophet, “It is the command 
of Allah, But I am afraid your words have the savour 
of those you used at Hudeibieh”,^ 

8. The Beni ‘Amir, a powerful bedouin tribe that 
still defied Islam, had for their chief ‘Amir bin Tufeil, 

renowned for personal beauty and magniti- 
Bcni Amir. great fair of ‘Ukaz (near 

Mecca) where merchants, pilgrims, poets and the people 
from all comers of the land gathered annually, his 
herald proclaimed to the hungry, the wayfarer and the 
persecuted to come to ‘Amir for food, beast of burden or 
protection. His generosity was as dazzling as his ambi- 

(s!) Sehih Tirmazi, Rauza-ta-Shoheda, Qara’-tul ‘Ayim, a 
eommentary bn Seriir nl Mehzfia, For the remarks at 
■ Hudeibieh, vide Oh. 19. P.17. 
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i tion was great. When advised to come to terms with, the 

Prophet’s daily-growing power he is said to have con- 
tempuously remarked, “I have sworn never to rest until 



I have won all Arabia, and shall I do homage to this 
Qureishite?” But the Prophet’s recent victories made 
him I'Gvise his opinion. Coming to Medineh he sought 
to bargain with the Prophet. “Wilt thou content thyself 
over the sway of the Arabs of the cities and leave to me 
the bedouins of the desert?” Replied to in the negative 
he asked, ‘what then will I gain by embracing the faith?’ 
‘The fellowship of all true believers’, being the reply, he 
said, ‘I covet no such fellowship’, and returned to his 
tribe”.® Quoting Ibn Athir, Ibn Khuldun innkes him 
say also, ‘‘if we accept your faith and your God gives 
you supremacy over your enemies, will you make us your 
Caliph?”. “That rests in the hand of Allah”, was the 
Prophet’s reply.. “That is good”, rejoined the chief, “We 
should now place om- necks under the swords of your 
enemies, but gaining you success against them we should 
let the Caliphate pass on to other hands”. 

9. The Beni Teiy, better known for their valorous 
chief, Hatim, whose generosity has become proverbial 
throughout the East, though Christians, were 
The Beni Teiy Their temple was a famous resort 

of idolatry. The tribe showed signs of hostility and the 
Prophet, in 9 H (=630 — 631. A. D.) sent a punitive 
party of 150 horsemen, under ‘All. Hatim’s son, Adi, who 
now held sway in place of his deceased father, fled with 
his wife, leaving behind his youthful sister. The tribes- 
men gave battle but were worsted. ‘AM returned with 
prisonsers among whom was ‘Adi’s sister. She unsuc- 


fa) 111116 life of Mahojaet by W. Irving, 
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cessfully implored the Prophet for release. “On the 
following day, as Mahomet was passing by, Ali, who had 
been touched by the woman’s beauty and her grief, 
whispered to her to arise and entx'eat the Pi’ophet once 
more. She accoi’dingly repeated her prayer. ‘Oh Pro- 
phet of Grod, my father is dead; my brother, who should 
have been my protector, has abandoned me. Have 
mercy upon me, as God will have mercy upon thee?’ 
Mahomet turned upon her benignantly. ‘Be it so’, said 
he, and he not only set her free, but gave her raiment 
and a camel, and sent her by the first caravan bound to 
Syria”. ^ She upbraided her brother for desertion, praised 
the Prophet’s leniency and advised him to see the Pro- 
phet and adopt his faith. ‘Adi admitted his fault, accep 
ted her advice, adopted Islam and became one of ‘All’s 
staunchest friends-'^ 


(b) The Life of Mahomet by W. Irvrng. 

(c) Ch. 88. P.P,5,9,12. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE EXPEDITION AGAINST TEBUK- 

Tebik— ‘All officiates for the Prophetl-the Hypocrites’ desertion 
and sedition— ‘All, The Prophet’s Caliph— ‘All. the new Aaron 
to the new Moses. 

1. Elated by his victories over the Persians, Hera- 
olius returned to his dominions to fulfil his ancient pre- 
decessor, Emperor Auffiistine’s dream of the 
’ conquest of Arabia. The strana^e reorganisa- 
tion of the scattered Arabian tribes under a new vision- 
ary, the recent repulse suffered by the Imperial forces at 
the hand of a handful of Arabs^ could not have escaped 
the eye of the Byzantine politicians. News arrived that 
the Emperor had directed his Syrain feudatories to 
collect an overwhelming force against Arabia. If true, 
it was a serious danger to the Islamic Commonwealth. 
With a view to forestall the trouble, the Prophet decided 
to meet the enemy at the frontier. Volunteers were 
summoned. The severe drought that had afflicted Hijaz 
and Nejd, the consequent ruin of the date-crop that for- 
med the staple food of the people, the sbaiwation and 
wide-spread death among the beasts of burden, heat of 
the season and the length of the journey coupled with the 
great prestige and marvellous stories regarding the 
power of the Byzantine Empire made the people unwill- 
ing to join the expedition. The Hypocrites left no stone 
unturned in adding to the timidity of the timorous. A 
sufficient force was, nevertheless, collected and the Pro- 
phet marched at the head of the Jeish ul ‘Usr (the army of 
distress, so called on account of the difficulty with which 
, it was collected) to the Imperial fi-pntier. At the very 
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first stage from the City, the Hypocrites bivouaced sepa- 
rately and when the army marched forth in the morning 
they, under the arch-Hypocrite ‘Abdullah® bin Ubeiyyi 
returned to Medineh. After a long and painful journey 
through heat and thirst, the army reached Tebhk to 
learn that the reported attack was mere moonshine and 
that the Emperor was too busy in internal affairs to 
think of a transborder expedition. The Muslims, there- 
fore, retraced their steps after a sojourn of about 20 days 
at Tebffk. 

2. The Prophet used to keep his objective undis- 
closed but this time, because of the distance trouble and 
risks, he had departed from the rule. The 
The Caliph, jgjjgth of the Prophet’s absence from home, 

the presence at home of a large number of the newly 
affiliated tribes, the unusually large number of back- 
sliders who, probably, listening to the Hypocrites, had, 
instead of joining the army, preferred to stay at home, 
were matters demanding serious consideration of the 
head of the State on the eve of his long absence from 
the head— quarter. The Prophet had read aright the 
situation. Some one had sounded a false alarm to make 
the Prophet run to a distant, dangerous frontier and run 
with a very small force. The Hypocrites first marched 
with the army but kept in a separate block and then 
stole back into the City. During the Prophet’s absence 
the Hypocrites’ attempts to win ‘Ali’s loyalty or disaffect 
him towards the Prophet, as would be shown presentlj’, 
prognosticated the black designs and intentions of a 
group in the City. Under the circumstances it was abso- 
lutely nece.5sary to leave behind, in charge of the City, a 

^ l.e; Ch. 16 . Foot note (yj 
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strong man with great prestige, whose integrity should be 
thoroughly reliable and loyalty above the least shadow 
of doubt. ‘All was such a man and the Prophet left him 
in charge of the city. 

‘Abdulleh and his party, finding ‘ All’s able adminis- 
tration and vigilance a hinderance, tried to sow seeds of 
disafraction by magnifying the dangers of the expedi- 
tion, minimising the quill-driver’s work of civil adminis- 
tration and saying that the Prophet had taken enough 
work out of ‘All and had now no need of him: “They 
spread the report that the Prophet had not taken his 
cousin with him as he was apprehensive of the dangers 
of the expedition”.^ “Bepairing to Ali, Abdullah endea- 
voured to make him discontented with his po.sition 
alleging that Mahomet had left him in charge of Medina 
solely to rid himself of an encumbrance”. s 

Given the presence of the Prophet in a battle it can 
always be presumed that ‘Ali is there to fight for the 
Prophet. This was the first occasion that ‘Ali was not 
in the Prophet’s army, and there was the ugly talk. It 
cut him to the quick but he was made of a stuff far purer 
than of those who harbour a grievance and sit on it to 
hatch it into discontent. 

Nominating a governor to officiate after him, ‘All 
takes his field-accoutrement and hastens after the army. 
The indispensible Companion, the invaluable friend in 
need, the invulnerable wairior, the indefatigable soldier 
: whipped and lashed from behind by the malicious talk, 
wends his way to the Prophet. The firm unswerving 


(Cl The Spirit of Islam by Amir Ali. 

(g) The Life of Mahomet by W. Irving. 
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feet of the soldier of Islam and the standard-hearer of 
the Faith, now, go heavy and staggering but he goes, to 
clear all doubts, to justify his position and to assure the 
Master of his unalloyed loyalty, his unfaltering fealty, 
and to satisfy him and to demonstrate to him, if any 
demonstration was at all necessary, that, now, as ever, 
he is ready to sacrifice his life and his all at the feet of 
his cousin. Teacher and Pi'ophet. 

Pace to face with the Prophet stands ‘Ali. He has 
renounced the comfortable job of a governor; he has nm 
away from personal saftey and adopted the road to the 
perils of the battlefield. His godly face pale with anxiety 
and mental agitation, his heart of gold palpitating, bis 
sweet eloquent tongue tied, in tremblng, tremulous small 
voice he humbly submits what he has heard at Medineh 
and waits for the Prophet’s verdict. 

3. Love, affection, service; inconveniences under- 
gone, troubles borne, risks gone through, perils braved, 
Aarotiand sacrifices made by the noble youth rise per- 
Moses sonified before the eyes of the Prophet; efforts 

made, battles fought, work done and results achieved by 
and with the help of the dear youth portray the past; 
the scar hewed on the high forehead by ‘Amr's sword, in 
the battle of the Moat, ^ lead the Prophet light into the 
agonised heart of his interviewer. The Prophet, the 
master-reader of human nature, in a moment reads the 
pangs of ‘All’s childlike heart and hastens to explain to 
him the position. Pronouncing the reported talk to be 
a base calumny, he says, “These men are liars. They 
are the party of Hypocrites and Doubters who would 



breed sedition in Medina, I left thee behind to keep 
watch over them and to be a guardian to both our fami- 
lies. I would have thee to me what Aaron was to Moses, 
excepting that thou canst not be like him a Prophet, I 
being the last of the Prophets”." “I have appointed thee 
my Vicegerent (Khalifa) and left thee in my stead. Re- 
turn then to thy post and be my Deputy over my people 


and thine. 0 Ali, art thou not content that thou art to 
me what Aaron was to Moses”.! ‘Ali returned contented 
to Medineh. 



CHAPTER XXIH. 

RIDE MY BROTHER, GOD AND HIS APOSTLE ARE 
PLEASED WITH THEE- 

‘Aii'’s strategy — ‘AH rides, the Prophet walks along with him — 
The Prophet’s brother with whom Allah is pleased— The Pro- 
phet does not speak his mind lest 'AH be deified as the Chris- 
tians had done regarding .Tesus. 

1. Learning that a body of Arabs were preparing a 
night attack on Medineh, the Prophet sent, in the 9th 
year of the Hijreh, a puntive expedition under 
'■ ” AbuBiker; the enemy concentrated in a 

thicket, surpiised and routed the approaching Muslims. 
Another force under ‘Umer bin Khattab met the same 
fate. ‘Amr bin ‘Aas captained the third batch which 
also fell victim to the same strategy. ‘Ali, at last was 
deputed to the task, with him went the three former 
Captains. ‘All gave up the road, marched at night and 
by the bye-paths. ‘Amr bin ‘Aas, with Abu Biker and 
‘Umer bin Khattab advised a night attack but ‘Ali dis- 
agreed. ‘Amr, getting offended, tided to stir up disaffec- 
tion among the soldiery sometiihes by dilating upon 
the difficulties of the road, the timings of the march and 
the dangers of night marches through a wild country 
full of ferocious animals. But ‘All’s name, his solicitude 
for the comfort and safety of the troops held the soldiery 
in thorough loyalty. Reaching the enemy-stronghold, 
‘Ali ordained absolute silence and ordered the muzzling 
of the beasts of burden. Resting his troops during the 
night ‘All delivered the attack eaidy in the moining. 
Thrice had the enemy defeated the Muslims; this time 
they had to contend against a different Captain. There 

(k) See for his treachery OH. 11< PP- 4, 6. 
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was a battle and a defeat for the enemy. 

2. The Prophet had come up to the mosque at 

Ahz4b to see off "All; at the head of his Companions the 
Civic Prophet came out of the City to receive the 

reception. victorious Captain, Ali. 

‘AH’s military duty was over, he was now being 
accorded a civic reception. Seeing the Prophet arrive on 
foot, ‘Ali tried to alight but the Teacher divining the in- 
tention of his heroic Disciple — evei' a fighter and ever a 
victor, the soldier of Islam and its protector, the saviour 
of the Faith and its good name, who had exHicated Islam 
out of so many predicaments — intervened between ‘AH’s 
intention and action, to affectionately command, “Ride, 
brother; God and His Apostle are pleased with thee”. 

3. And Mohammed, the founder of Islam, one of 
the greatest lawgivei's of the world, the gi-eatest pro- 

pounder of the Unity of God said to ‘AH — said 

Jesus and ‘All ,, l t f , ut 

the master-reader of human nature — 1 
would say concerning thee (but I am afraid of my people 
saying of thee what the Christians say of Jesus, son of 
Mary) things that would make people kiss the very 
ground under thy feet”.^ 

But what did the Prophet want to say? ‘AH was 
returning from a military expedition and Jesus was not 
a soldier. The personality of Jesus is known for his all- 
embracing love, love for humanity and high spirituality. 
The Prophet’s keen eye had read ‘AH’s mind and likened 
.him to the great Seer of Nazareth. The Prophet was 

, <1) Banzai, tms Sefa; Seyfirf, ia the Tarikh al Khulefa and 
j Iksir nt Twarikh, q^ting Ahmad bin Henbel. 
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continuaily and continuously watching ‘Aifs mental and 
moral development. Once before, he had likened him to 
the Apostolic lieutenant of Moses.® Now, likening him 
to the Teacher of Galilee, he wanted to say things but 
did not, lest people, like unto the people of Jesus, should 
deify him. The Prophet had left it unsaid, for fear of in- 
ferior intellects;® ‘AH was not God but godlike, divine: 
was it what the Prophet wanted to say? 


(n) Carlyle sketching: ’Ali, in his Heroes and Hero-worship, 
goes into raptures and longs to take him up. as a model of 
Christian Knight-hood {Gh. 9. p. 5) The Nusseries and 
Druses have actually deified him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE YEAR OF DEPUTATIONS. 


Tribal deputations arrive and receive ebarters ofliberty—banish- 

insr idolatry— ‘All supercedes Abb Biker— ‘AH alone could do 
wbat tbe Apostle ought to do— the Declaration of Discharge — 
‘Ali, the Son of law-giving progenitors. 


Tile fall of Mecceh sealed the fate of Arab idolatry. 
The purification of the Kabeh awakened Arabs to the 
futility of idol-worship. Deputations began to arrive 
from all tribes of the Peninsula. A charter was granted 
to each tribe, guaranteeing the tribal rights and privi- 
leges; a teacher was sent with the deputationists to in- 
struct the tribe in the principles of Islam. The 9th year 
of the Hijreh is known as “the Year of Deputations”. 

1. In spite of the fall of Mecca, heathen rites of the 
Pilgrimage had not been banned. Now that idolatry 
The Deeiara- was practically extinct, it was necessai-y to 
Discharge “remove once for all any possibility of are- 
lapse into idolatry on the part of those upon whom the 
new creed hung somewhat lightly. Some of the tiibes 
had time and again proved false to their alliance with 
the Muslims and taken unfair advantage of their treaty 
rights”. Towards the end of the year and during the 
month of the Pilgrimage, the Prophet, being himself busy 
at home, sent Abb Biker to lead 300 Medinites in the 
rites of the Muslim Pilgrimage and entrusted to him his 
camels, to saoiifioe on the day of the ‘annual sacrifices’ 
and also to proclaim to the Pilgrims the “Declaration of 
Discharge”., 


2. Abu Biker had gon.^ some distance when the 
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Prophet despatched ‘All in supercession” of Abu Biker. 

‘Ah', whom the Prophet had lent for the pur- 
■ pose, his swiftest camel, soon overtook Abu 
Biker who, coming back to Medineh,® submitted the super- 
cession as a grievance to the Prophet, but being pacified 
by the assurance that the promulgation of new revelations 
was Ordained to be done either by the Prophet himself 
or by some one from his immediate family, he went 
backi to Meccah. 

3. After the ceremonies of the Pilgrimage were 
performed and the sacrifices made, ‘AH stood high on 
the hill, and to the immense multitude from 
liomuigatpd near and from all corners of the land 

announcing himself as the Prophet’s messenger, pro- 
claimed, 

“No idolater shall, after this year, perform the 
Pilgrimage; no one shall make the circuit (of the 
Temple) naked;’^ whoever hath a treaty with the 
Prophet, it shall continue binding till its termina- 
tion; for the rest, four months are allowed to every 
man to retinn to his territories; after that there will 
e?ciat no obligation on the Prophet, except towards 
those with whom treaties have been concluded”.® 

It was a momentous announcement. Unbacked by 
any military force for immediate use, its proclamation to 
the immense multitude, of which the heathens or the 
heathen-minded formed a by no means small part, was 
a task fraught with great dangers. It required ‘AH’s 

(o) Ibn Kbeldun and Ibn Athir. (p) Abnl Pida and Bauza 
tus-Sefa fq) Abnl Pida. (r) Cb. 5. P. 7. 
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great and youthful courage to proclaim it, Terily, the 
Prophet had not erred in selecting the most suitable 
man for the task. 

4. Quseiy had protected the Kabeh against inva- 
sion^, bis great-grandson, ‘Abdul Muttelib stood by it 
against the destructive Abysinnian," Abdul 
Muttalib’s two grandsons, having purified it 
and restored it to the use for which Abraham and 
Ishamaeh’ had built it were now perpetuating it as the 
centre of Monotheism. Mohammed willed and comman* 
ded it, ‘All proclaimed the will and promulgated the 
command. 

In ‘AH’s voice the Arabs heard the voice of their 
ancient lawgivers, Quseiy and ‘Abdul Muttelib,’'^ and 
obeyed. The heathens heard the voice of “right guid- 
ance” they had scoffedy at, dictating its command, and 
they bowed to the inevitable. 

The Aaron^ to Moses, the prototype of Jesus^ of 
Nazareth had progressed beyond similes and metaphors 
and by the wilP of God and His Prophet was actually 
performing a tusk Apostolic. 


(t) Oh, 3, P, 4. (n) Ch, 3, P, 8. (v) Oh, 1. P, 2. 

(w) Ch, 3, P, 4. (x) Oh, 3, P.P. 9,11. (y) Ch, 9. P.P 4,6 

iz) Ch. 22, S, 3. (a) Ch, 23. S, 8. ib) P. 2. Supra. 


CHAPTER XXV- 
THE PROPHET’S DUPLICATE. 


Ali’s spiritual progrresa-— AH, the Prophet's $elf— Ali collaborates 
Prophet for vindicating the truth of Islam. 

The Prophet had wanted to say concerning Ali what 
would make people kiss the very ground under his feet 
but did not say it lest his people should begin saying of 
him what the Christians had begun saying about Jesus.® 
The Prophet in not saying it had said a lot but he soon 
was afforded an oppotunity of indicating what he meant 
to say. On the occasion of the Call to the kinsmen^ the 
Prophet bad pointed out ‘All as his Caliph, representative, 
vizier and vicegerent;® later he had called him his “brother 
in this world and the hereafter” .f rising high above the 
plane of personal connections, ‘Ali’s work in the battle of 
the Moat was pronounced to be “weightier than the best 
deeds of all Muslims of all times^f at Kheiber he was 
recognised as the one “who loves Cod and His Prophet 
and whom God and His Prophet love”,^ and authorita- 
tively announced by the Prophet to be one who, by his 
deeds, had “pleased God and His Apostle”;* ‘Ali had 
morally risen above the commonalty and was likened 
first to Moses’ lieutenant Aaron! and then to one of the 
greatest of the Prophets, Jesus;'' rising above similitudes 
he was called upon to actually officiate for the Prophet;' 
it was time now to declare ‘Ali’s status. The Prophet 
showed to the world that ‘Ali was his spiritual duplicate. 

1. Among the Deputations™ that visited the Pro- 

(c) Ch,23. P3. (.1) Ch, 4. P. 2 (e) Ch 9. 3.6 

(f) Oh. 16. P. 3. [g] Oh, 19. P, 12. fh] Ch, 19, P.P. 20,23. 

[i] Ch, 19, P, 26. [j] Ch, 22, P,3. [k] Ch, 23, P, .8, 

[1] Ch 24. P. 1. [m] Ch. 24. 
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phet at Medfneh was one from the Nejran Christians. 
Nejrdn They Were suprised to find the Prophet in- 
Ohristians, attentive. They approached “Uthman bin 
‘Effan and ‘ Abdur Eehman bin ‘Auf who happened to be 
known to them and complained of the Prophet’s inatten- 
tion. They too failed to undei-stand the unusual attitude 
of the ever-courteous Prophet and took the deputation- 
ists to ‘Ah who advised them to lay aside their rich silks 
and jewellery and go in simpler apparel. Complying 
with ‘All’s advice, they found the Prophet all attention 
and courtesJ^ The Prophet invited them to Islam but 
they offered to accept it on the basis of Mubahileh." The 
Prophet accepted the challenge and said, in the words 

of the Quran, “ come! let us call our sons and your 

sons and our women and your women and our selves and 
your selves, then let us be earnest in prayer, and pray 
for the curse of Allah on the liars” .<5 

2. Marched forth the little procession of the cham- 
pions of the truth of Islam, the Prophet at the head with 
his little grandsons — ‘All’s sons — on either 
Champion of daughter, Patimeh — ‘Al’s wife — 

following, ‘AliP covered the rear*. The Doctors 
of Nejran saw the procession and withdrew 
the challenge, for they felt the Prophet’s earnestness. 
Mohammed, who was exposing his all to the ordeal, 
could not be an impostei*. 

Exposing his whole family to the curse of God, 


[«] 


[o] 

[p] 


An Arab custom, aocordinff to which contestants come 
togrethoT and pray for God's curse to descend in some 
tangible form on whomsoever is in the wrong. 

The Quran. Part III, Oh. 3. ©. 60. 

Siyiiti, Sehih Muslim, ted : 
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shows the sincerity of ‘All’s faith in the truth of Islam. 
Having officiated for the Prophet in proclaiming the 
‘‘Declaration of Discharge”, *3 ‘Aliisnow called upon by 
the Prophet to be a colleague and collaborator in the 
discharge of his Apostolic work of vindicating the truth 
of the Faith. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE VALEDICTORY PILGRMAGE- 

*AH commissioned to preach. Islam to Yemen—and Nejran— the 

Prophet’s Pilgrimage his last sermon— an urgent Revelation 

—the concourse at Khnmm— Ceremoniously the Prophet de- 
clared ‘All to be his peoples’ Master — The people tender their 
greetings to ‘Ali — With the ceremony the Faith is Divinely 
declared to be perfected— a poet’s verses. 

1. The Prophet was now practically the Master of 
all Arabia. He sent representatives to various provinces, 
Khalid bin Welid was sent out to Arabia Felix (Yemen.) 
Aifconveits A portion of it proving refractory, the Pro- 
Yemen. pliet sent ‘Ali to call them to the Faith. At 
the head of 300 cavalry ‘AH went there and after a 
slight skirmish reduced the recalcitrants to submission. 
Then he preached Islam to them, read out to them the 
Prophet’s instructions, warned them against the wrath 
of the Lord, the evils of heathenism and the good of 
Mohammed’s gospel. It is unfortunate that history has 
not preserved the address which was so effective as to 
convert on the spot the powerful tribe of Heradan. ‘Ali 
sent the news to the Prophet who prostrated himself 
before the good Lord, in humble thanksgiving. After 
the tribe of Hamdan, hosts upon hosts of the Yemenites 
embraced Islam. 

‘Ali was then deputed to administer Nejran. 

The Prophet was getting old, extraordinary physical 
and mental strain was telling on his health; the poison 
administered to him by the treacherous Jews of Kheiber, 
after they had been granted general amnesty, was troub- 
ling him more and more in his infirmity. He, therefore, 
announced his intention of performing the Pilgrimage. 
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“It brought devotees from all parts of Arabia to follow 
the pilgrim-Prophet. The streets of Medina were crow- 
ded with the various tribes from the towns and the cities, 
from the fastnesses of the mountains and the remote 
parts of the desert and the surrounding valleys were 
studded with their tents. It was a striking picture of the 
triumph of a faith, these recently disunited, barbarous 
tribes brought together as brotheren, and inspired by 
one sentiment of religious zeal”.^ The Prophet marched 
at the head of a hundi’ed and 24 thousand pilgrims and 
reached Meccah where ‘Ali also joined the immense 
concourse. Conscious that life was waning away within 
him he preached frequently in the Kabeh from the pulpit 
or in the open, from the back of his camel. 

2. ‘Ye people! listen to my words, for I know not 
whether another year will be vouchsafed to 

.At]! 

me after this year to find myself amongst you 
at this place. 

‘Your lives and properties are sacred amongst one 
another until you appear before the Lord, as this day and 
this month is sacred for all; and (remember) you shall 
have to appear before your Lord who shall demand from 
you an account of all your actions... Ye people, ye have 
rights over your wives and your wives have rights over 
you... Treat your wives with kindness and love. Verily, 
ye have taken them on the security of God and have 
made their persons lawful unto you by the words of God. 

‘Keep always faithful to the trust reposed in you and 
avoid sin. Usury is forbidden. The debtor shall return 
only the principal; and the beginning will be made with 

[r] The Life of Mahomet by W. Irving:. 
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(the loans) of my uncle ‘Abba.s son of ‘Abdul Muttalib... 
Henceforth the vengeance of blood, practised in the days 
of pa^anisn, is prohibited and all blood-feud abolished, 
commencing with the murder of Ibn Eabia son of Harith 
son of ‘Abd-ul-Muttalib. 



‘And your slaves! see that you feed them with such 
food as ye eat yourselves and clothe them with the stuff 
ye wear, and if they commit a fault which ye are not in- 
clined to forgive, then, part from them, for they are the 
servants of the Lord and are not to be harshly treated. 

‘Ye people! listen to my words and understand the 
same. Know that all Muslims are brothers unto one an- 
other. Ye are one brotherhood. Nothing which belongs 
to another is lawful unto his brother unless freely given 
out of good will. Guard yourself from committing 
injustice. 

‘Let him that is present tell it unto him that is 
absent. Hoply he that shall be told may remember 
better than he that hath heard it,...’ 

Towards the conclusion of the sermon, the Prophet, 
overcome by the sight of the immense enthusiasm of the 
people as they drank in his words, exclaimed, ‘0 Lord, 
I have delivered my message and accomplished my work!’ 
The assembled crowed below, with one voice cried, ‘ Yea, 
verily thou hast’. ‘0 Lord, I beseech Thee, bear Thou 
witness unto it,”® 

3. The Prophet marched back to Medineb. As the 
Prophet i-eached Khumm^ he received, on the 18th of the 

(si The Spirit of Islam by Amir Ali. 

Between Meecah and Medineh place with a tank.— Ibn 

i:' ' Kholdunk- 
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month of Zul Hijjeh, in the 10th year of the 
At Khumm a Revelation, “0 Apostle! deliver what 

has been revealed to you from your Lord, and if you do 
it not then you have not delivered His Message, and 
A llah will protect you from the people, surely Allah will 
not guide the unbelieving people”.'^ 

The Prophet halted. Those who had gone ahead were 
called back to Khumm. It being a junction of roads, 
men were stationed to stop people from going their 
different ways before listening to the new Revelation. 

The immense concourse of Arab pilgrims was con- 
centrated on the wide desert expanse of Khumm. Beasts 
of burden were unladen and the vast multitude encamp- 
ed on the burning sands under the scorching sun of 
Arabia. An assembling-ground was prepared. The 
camels’ saddles were heaped together to form a high 
pulpit. Up the high improvised pulpit the Prophet 
ascended. With reference to the words of the Quranic 
verse, “with the believers, the Prophet is their master 
more than they are masters of their selves”, he asked 
them, ‘Am I not your Master more than you are masters 
of your selves’. 

‘Yea, it is so’, cried the surging mass of humanity 
below and around him.’^ 

‘My people! I shall be questioned by the Lord about 
the faithful delivery of the Message, and you shall like- 
wise be questioned’. ‘Yes, we are witnesses to the fact 
that you have delivei’ed the Message and shown us the 
right path of guidance’ with one voice replied the 

" (u^ The Quran Part. VI. Oh. Y e, 667. (v) Tafsh Sha libi. , 
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assemblage. 

‘Yea, I, too, attest that I have delivered the Message 
and given you the right guidance’, said the Prophet; 
‘And, ray people! do you not attest that there is no G-od 
but Allah, Who alone is to be adored; and that I am His 
Apostle?’ ‘Yes we do,’ said the gathering. 

‘I attest to your having so attested’, said the Pro- 
phet. ‘My people! I am bequeathing to you two things, 
if you hold fast to them after me, you shall not go astray, 
the one is the Book and the other my Ahl-Beit.’^ The 
Lord has told me that these two shall not part company 
till they Join me in Heaven. My people! am I not your 
Master more than you are masters of your own selves’. 
“You are, you are”, assented the audience. Thiuce did 
the Prophet repeat the question and thrice did the 
people reiterate their affirmation”.^ 

4. Then did the Prophet call ‘All to him on the 
pulpit, take him by the hand and raise it high till the 
Apostniic, cloth under his armpit became visible. Thus 
succession. pointing out ‘All to the populace, the Prophet 
proclaimed, “Be my witness, 0 Lord, of whomsoever I am 
the Master, ‘All likewise is his Master. My Lord! be- 
friend his friends and be Thou the enemy of his enemies; 
help his helpers and shun those who shun him, and let 
Truth be with ‘All.y 


(w) Ahl Beit (literally, the people of the housela term applied 
to Ah', his wife Fatimeh, and their children, Hasan and 
Husain. Seyliti and the Spirit of Islam by Amir Ali, 

(x> Tafsir Tha’lebi. : ' G - 

(y) Menahij-nn-Nehnwat, Tirmezi, Nisayi and Musned Imam 
;--;;";\Ahmed bin HenjbsL ... 
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5. The Prophet descended down the pulpit, went 
into his tent, desired ‘All to go into his own, and asked 
people to see and congratulate ‘All. Umer bin 
All Rieeted- Khettab was one of those who went to ‘All’s 

tent and congratulated him on the ceremony and for 
being the Mania of all Muslims, both males and female.^ 

The Prophet had fulfilled his Mission, had shown 
the people the ‘path of true guidance’, had united them in 
a religious brotherhood and given them the Book of 
“Wisdom and Purification”. But the work was new, its 
principles were new. It required further solidification^ 
someone who would lead the commonwealth on the 
Prophet’s principles, or else the whole work was likely to go 
to pieces. Some one must be indicated to be at the helm 
of affairs if the infant State was to be saved a shipwreck. 
The work of the Apostolate was well nigh complete but 
would go wrong if its preservation was not pi'ovided for 
and the agony of a reaction not provided against. Signi- 
ficantly did the Revelation say, “if you do it not, then 
you have not delivered His Message at all”. The faith- 
ful Messenger dutifully delivei’ed the Message and indi- 
cated ‘All to be his valuable bequest to his people if they 
cared to be kept from ‘'going a.stray”^ This completed 
the Prophet’s Mission, and the last verse^> of the Quran 
was revealed to the Apostle and given to the Muslims, 

“This day have I perfected for you your religion, 
and completed My favour on you and chosen for 
you Islam as the religion... 

Hussan bin Thabit, the famous Arab poet, recited 

(x) Rauza-tus-sefil. (ft) P. 3. Supra, 
y (b) Bhzl, Tafsir-i-Kabir. (c) The Qurin Part VI. Ch. u. 3. 
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extempore, the eulogium:- 

1. “On the day of Khumm, he (the Prophet) 
called together the people and proclaimed, 
and what good did he proclaim! 

2. And he said, ‘who is your Mania and Guardian?’ 
they said in all obedience, 

3. ‘Your Lord is our Maula and you are our 
(ruardian, and you shall never find us dis- 
obedient.’ 

4. Then said he, ‘arise, O ’Ali. fand he did) T 
select you to be the Leader (Imam) and the 
Guide after me. 

5. Hencefortvard, of whomsoever I am the 
Master this (‘All) is his guardian; sincerely be 
his helpers’. 

6. Tlien he prayed, ‘my Lord befriend his friends 
and be Thou the enemy of his enemies.’ 

7. Verily, of all persons he (the Prophet) parti- 
cularised ‘All with the attribute and named 
him vizier and brother.” 


CHAPTER XXVU 

EXPLANATORY OF THE PREVIOUS ONEv 

Authentieity of the incident— the significance of the TTiinTWTyi 
declaration and the meaning of the Prophet’s words. 

1. The Khumm incident is an admitted fact among 
all schools of Islam, its significance, however, is sometime 
controvei'ted on more or less flimsy grounds. 
These controversiat ialists try to soften the 
signification of the word MaiiJa in the Prophet’s address. 
The word carries several significa,tions in A rabic, master, 
Mend, client and slave. Eliminating the last two signi- 
fications, the controversialists contend that the Prophet 
meant not ‘master’ but “friend”. In support of their 
contention they allege the existence of a breach between 
‘Ali and ‘Umer bin Khettab which was intended to be 
removed at TChumm. 

History does not mention any serious dispute 
between the two personages. Private breaches are best 
mended by a heart to heart talk between parted friends^ 
through the mediation or in the presence of a common 
well-wisher, when they disclose their grievances, allocate 
blame; the party in fault admits the blame or removes 
it. History does not mention any such talk. Of course, 
one party has to be the first to make a call as ‘Uraer is 
mentioned to have done.® but friendly delicacy demands 
a i‘eturning of the visit which is not mentioned in history. 
‘Umer’s talk‘d with ‘Ali negatives the idea of a reconcili- 
ation afte3‘ a bi-each. No one but a fool would coirgratu- 
late another for being bis (the speaker’s) friend, and 
‘Uirrer congratulated ‘Air, not for being his wat/ia (friend) 
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alone bat the maula of all the Sluslims, both male and 
female. The controversialists’ theory of reconciliation, 
therefoi’e, falls to the ground. 


There are others who say that maula, in the mean- 
ing of “friendship”, if not referring to a reconciliation 
between any particular individuals, means “friendship”, 
broadly between ‘AH on the one side and the general 



public on the other. The argument is stripped of its in- 
genuity by the Prophet’s use of the word '’mania' in 
common between himself and ‘Ali.® The Prophet, no 
doubt, was a friend but a superior also. He had used the 
word and prefaced and qualified it by mfening to the 
Quranic verse which declared him a superior. The 
Prophet was not merely a friend but a leader as well. A 
Persian poet has clinched the argument by saying* that 
‘AH is maula in the sense in which the Apostle was the 
Muslims mania. 


The g time, place, occasion and the tone of the 
declaration, the arrangements and ceremoniousness 
accompanying it are all too significant to 
escape attention. 

The Prophet had been speaking,^' at Meccah of his 
approaching end, his Mission was well nigh fulfilled; the 
Book was complete but for two verses (one of which was 


CereraoBioaS' 


‘Uselessly yott wander about in search of the meaning of 
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revealed before and the other immediately after! the 
declaration at Khumm. The Apostle was accompanied 
by an immense multitude of pilgrims whose various ways 
parted at Khnmra. Before they dispersed to different 
directions the Revelation was given to the Prophet 
desiring him to ‘’‘declare” what had been '‘‘revealed” to 
him. 

The importance of the declaration is contained in 
the verse itself. It speaks of the declaration being as 
important as the whole of the Mission put together — “if 
yon do it not”, says the verse, “then you have not deliv- 
ered His Message's”. The message was worth, according 
to the verse the Apostle’s 23 years’ hard work. Did the 
Prophet act in pursuance of the command as contained in 
the verse or go to his Lord guilty of remissness? If he did 
obey the Command, it was in the shape of the declai'ation 
constituting Alt (mania) Master of the people. The 
travellers gone ahead were summoned back, those 
coming along were ordered to hurry up, roads were 
picketed at the crossings, caravans were made to halt, 
their beasts of burden wei’e unladen, tents were pitched 
up, a pulpit was improvised, a hundred thousand men 
wei’e made to gather round the pulpit and stand on the 
burning sands and under Arabia’s scorching sun! Whv? 
Was it for reconciling two individuals with whose priva te 
feelings the country at large had no concern whatsoever? 
If so, was the Prophet cutting a practical joke at the 
immense gathering, or was he satisfying some craze 
when he intercepted men’s journeys merely to disinfect 
them by giving them a sun-bath between the scorching 
Sun and the parching sand? No, it was nothing of the 

"liFchTiaTi ‘{Trck^T p.'i”' ■ 
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sort. His tone showed that he was making a will in the 
presence of his people. He asked them if he had shown 
them the path of true guidance”, receiving their reply 
in the^ affirmative, he told them how to keep themselves 
from going astray”. The Apostle was making a will 
for he talked of “bequests”;i he told them that the Book 
and his family were complementary and indispensible to 
each other and they, that is, the two together could keep 

the people from “going astray” from the path of “true 
guidance”. 

Mohammed spoke in the capacity of the Lord’s 

d s klessa^e under the Lord’s 
commands and to indicate ‘AH as “Master” to all those 
who took him (Mohammed) as their maula\ the vehem- 
ence of Mohammed’s address was the vehemence of one 
who having worked and struggled to ^how to his people 
the “path of true guidance” was yearning at the end of 
his life to keep them on that path and to keep them from 
“going astray”. It was as an Apostle that he indicated 

AH to be the maula of all those whose maula he himself 
was. 

laking his lesson from the history of another 
gifted nation in antiquity, was the Prophet trying 
to make the Muslims avoid the Israelites’ mistake 

of, in Moses’ absence, forsaking Aaron for the magic 
calf of goidp 


CHAPTER XXVIil* 
THE DARK SHADOWS- 


The meaning of Khumm— the attempt at the Apostle’s life— 
Hnzeifeh sees the culprits— pact — the reasons for providing 
for succession— the people’s groupings — worldly temptations 
to counteract the Prophet’s idea of Apostolic succession. 

1. The Quranic verse, “0 Apostle! deliver what has 
been revealed to you from your Lord, and if you do it 
The dangers uot, then, you have not delivered His Message 
ahead. and Allah win Protect you from the people-, 
surely Allah will not guide the unbelieving people”, “ in 
pursuance of tvhich the declaration at Khumm was made 
implied that there Avere men who would not relish the 
declaration and would take mea.snres to counteract it 
and its fruition. 

2. Journejdng back to Medineh, climbing up the hill 

of ‘Aqbeb, ‘Ammar bin Yasir was following the Prophet’s 
‘Aqbeh camel which was led by Hnzeifeh bin Eliman 

incident. when in the dark of the night was heard 
clatter of a.rras and seen a big ball of raw leather, 
containing pebbles, roll down, rattling, to the Prophet’s 
camel, evidently to frigliten it off the narrow path and 
down into the precipitous ravine. Suddenly there was a 
lightning-flash showing 14 armed men intent upon the 
Prophet’s life. The leather-hall missed its purpose, the 
lightning-flash disclosed the conspirators’ identity. 
Shouted at, they took to their heels. The Prophet was 
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saved and the codspirators’ identity known.n 

The Shiah author of Hayat-ul-Qulub mentions from 
the mouth of Huzeifeh statin^c on the authority of Asma, 
(daughter of ‘Amis) wife of Abu Biker, that the ‘ .A qbeh con- 
spirators, on reaching Medineh, enlarged their circle and 
reduced into writing'^ a pact determining the Caliphate. 


3. It would not be out of place here to cast a 
glance at the past in order to correctly estimate the 
Islamic present. It is clear that the Prophet was not 
liked at Meccah whence he had to fly for his 


Society. 


life. All Arabia fought tooth and nail against his friends 
at Medineh but the arms of Islam always had the better 
of the heathen. History exults in narrating the glories 
of victory but seldom depicts the other side of it. Triumph 
on the one side invariably generates a sense of vindictive 
chagrin on the other. Worsted, the tribes came on 
again and again, sometimes single, sometimes in formid- 
able coalition.s but alvvay.s to suffer defeat at the h.and of 
Islam. Gradually and steadily the circle of Islam ex- 
panded to take the tribes, one by one, within its fold. 



(n) 


(o) 


Ma’ arpi-nn-Nebimeh, Tefsfr-i-Kebi'r by Fakbr-nd-D'ui 
Razi, and Heyat-iil-Qnlub. The first, and the last of the 
anthorities grive 14. the second one 15 as the number of 
the oonsnirators The first authority mention.s ‘Aramar to 
be leading tho camel while the others Huzeifeh. R/izi 
mentions the incident as having occurred during the march 
back fromTebiik, For onr pnrpo.se it is immaterial, for, the 
Prophet, then, had left ‘AH as Governor at Medinah and 
declared him his Caliph and likened him to Moses’ Aaron. 
A Shiah authority can, of course, have no binding force 
on non-Shiahs. The fact is merely given here to appreci- 
ate Its value in the light of actual facts as and when they 

disclose themselveg-later. bn,- 
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They had embraced Islam but it was too new to them to 
have been fully grasped or assimilated; they were too 
new to Islam to have changed their habits and inherited 
nature. Time alone could mould the hard material into 
shape. Nations like Rome can not be built in a day. 

At the time, the flock of Islam could well be divided 
into several sub-divisions. There were men who had 
been trained and bred up in Islam since pliable child- 
hood, for instance, ‘AH; there were scholai’s who had 
studied Islam and adopted it, for instance Selman, the 
Persian savant; there were men who. on account of per- 
sonal contact with the Prophet, liked him and took up 
his views, for instance, Abii Biker; there were others who 
feeling a sudden psychological change in the Prophet’s 
presence saw themselves drawn by a superior force of 
his personal magnetism, for instance ‘Umer; there were 
yet others who touched by the Prophet’s kindness and 
mercy had adopted his faith, for instance ‘Adi bin 
Hatim.P As with persons so was the case with tribes. 
There were tribes that had embraced Islam for fear of 
its arms or stuck to it for safety or booty, for instance 
Abd Sufiyan bin Hereb and his Meccans; others were 
neither afraid nor greedy but being entirely hedged 
round by Islam and enveloped by Islamic atmosphere 
found idolatry futile or impossible and thought it good 
to adopt the new creed, for instance the Beni Theqif, of 
Tayif.^ With a bit of more training they cnuld be assimi- 
lated and absorbed in Islam but till then they could well 
be expected to like a relapse** to the unrestricted ways of 
their libertine fathers and avenge the deaths of their 
kinsmen that had fallen under the Muslims’ arms. Such 
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discordant, disaffected elements can be expected to be 
and will always be found in all new societies; they will 
naturally gravitate to each other as they did in Islam. 

4. The Prophet’s power was too tempting to have 
left the idea of appropriating it, at the cost of any ances- 
tral creed, confined to the frank bosom of the 
Temptation, Beni ‘Amir who offered to 

accept Islam in exchange for the Caliphate.® Many a 
Arab must have thought the thought of the chief. There 
were men who had already begun looking askance at the 
increasing confidence the Prophet was reposing in ‘Ali.<! 
The Prophet’s recognition of ‘Ali’s services had been 
daily becoming more pronounced and more and more 
significent. On his way to Tebuk he had likened ‘All to 
Moses’ vizir and constituted him his Caliph,’^ he had 
superceded Abu Biker and declared that ‘Ali, alone, 
could do what he himself'^ ought to do, and then follow- 
ed the ceremony and proclamation at Khumm.'^' This 
must have set the ambitious athinking furiously. The 
‘Aqbeh*^ incident was, therefore, not a surprise. It could 
not have been an isolated freak but must have been a 
link in a chain of a formulated idea. 

It would be the height of absurd credulity to believe 
that all who professed Islam were sincere and steadfast 
in the Faith, as it would be to suppose that thei-e was 
no personal ambition amongst them or that there were 
no parricides ready to destroy the Prophet at the altar 
of political purposes. 



CHAPTER XXIX- 

“THE MAN” 

‘Ali’s endowments— charitable charity — humane charity— his 
door in the mosque — the Apostle’s inseparable Companion. 

1 . Throughout the Islamic world ‘Ali is known as 
much for his charity as for any other of his many and 
AM’s endow- great attributes. For God he renounced his 
ments. sacredotal and secular coronet of a Meccan 

chieftain, for His Apostle he sacrificed his popularity 
among his playmates, for the Faith he lay under the 
swords of a united Mecca to enable the prophet to fly with 
his life.* He gifted to his dead adversarj^ ‘Amr bin ‘Abd 
wed, the invaluable armour.®- It has been estimated that 
his endowments would pay, if asseseed at 2V2 P- c., (Isla- 
mic rate of taxation) forty thoxisand gold Dinars.^ 

In an age of large capitalistic endowments, it is not 
proposed to catalogue and detail ‘All’s charities lest he 
should be taken to be doling them out from his surplus 
hoardings. His share in the booty® he never kept with 
him but endowed it in public charitie.s. He maintained 
himself on his wages as a day labourer. He lived in 
voluntary poverty and loved it. It is, therefore, proposed 
to narrate here not what he gave but how he gave it. 

[y] Oh. 8 [z] Oh. 12. PP. 3-4, Ch. 13. FP. 1-2 
(a) Oh. 19. P 13 

Im^m Ahmed bin Henbel, in el Menaqeb. Muhibb Tabri 
in his Ri&z-un-Nezereh fi Fezayil«il ‘Ashreh. 

(c) For the richness of the booty see Oh. 44. P.P. 3-4, 14, 
Oh. 52. P. 2. 
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% A plot of land had come to him as a share of 
the booty. He employed labourers to set the farm in 
order and paid them out of his earnings. Discovering in 
CharitaWe the farm a filled up well — a valuable find in 
charity, Arabia where wells are deep and so expensive 
to build — the labourers ran to ‘All with the good news, 
fo hear him say, “convey the good news to the owner of 
the land...” ‘Ali had endowed the property in charity. 

Prom Khumm ‘Ali came home to find his sons^ 
Hasan and Husain seriouly ill. ‘All vowed to observe three 
fasts by way of thanksgiving, should the Almighty grant 
them health. Patimeh vowed similarly. The boys re- 
covered and their parents observed the fasts. ‘Ali pro- 
mised to work for 3 days for a Jew and got from him 
grain, as advance-wages. The fasting ‘Ali woiked the 
whole daj’^, the fasting Pdtimeh grinded the corn at the 
hand-mill, kneaded the flour and baked bread. The Sun 
set and the family sat down to break the fast. Hark, a 
needy beggar’s voice at the door. ‘Ali laid down the 
morsel to say to his noble consort, “Good and Faithful 
lady, child of the best of men! Do you hear at the door 
the needy voice of hunger that claims our attention. 
Every deed returns to the doer.” 

“My cousin!” replies Patimeh, “I appreciate your 
idea and act upto it, I shall prefer the needy to my self. 
May the feeding of the hungry place me among the 
good”. ..The visitor had his meal and ‘All’s family went 
without it. 

The next day they observed the second fast and in 
the evening they sat dov?n to break it. An orphan call- 
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ed at th® door. “Patimeh!” said ‘AH, “child of the Good 
I Leader, daughter of the Prophet of unblemished name! 

The Lord has sent an orphan as our gmsi, charitable is 
one who shows charity.” 


“AH”, replied she, “my little ones are hungry but I 
shall entertain the guest. I shall prefer Allah to my self 
and my childi-en,” The poor repast was handed over to 
Allah’s guest and the family again slept hungry. 

The third evening came a person in duress who 
cried at ‘AH’s door. 


“Patimeh, daughter of the Pi-ophet, child of the 
chief of admitted greatness! Here is a prisoner at our 
door who is under the Divinely-guided Prophet’s duress. 
He is in chains and fetters and hungry. The one who 
feeds today shall, tomorrow, be rewarded by the great 
God”, said ‘AH. “Three days’ fasting”, responded Fatimeh, 

! 3 days’ work and grinding has weakened me and sored 

my hands, my stomach is empty, and so is that of my 
T children. I shall feed Thy guest, but my Lord! feed Thou 

I my children”. The bounteoms hand was not withheld 

#..the family again went to bed without food. 

Philanthropy is good and so are the philanthropists, 
j All praise to them, for they are the emblems of Divine 

Beneficence. The Quran would not be a Eevealed Book 
had the incident, unparalleled in the annals of man. not 
L been immortalized. The good God perpetuated it, for 
: human guidance, in one of the most beautiful and ele- 
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gant eiiapters of the Book.'i 

8. During the same year (10 H=631 — 632. A. D.) 
the Prophet ordered all doors (with the exception of 
Doors in the ‘All’s) Opening into the mosque to be closed 
niosnue, 'Umer bin Khettab requested permission 

for a liole in the wall to be able to see the Prophet’s 
comings in and goings out. ’ 

4. Explaining that the order had been promulgated 
in pursuance of a Divine Command the Prophet dis- 
The allowed any opening even to the extent of 

laseparabies, pin-hole. After the order had been complied 
with only two doors continued open in the mosque, the 
one was the Prophet’s and the other ‘xAlfs. “I can not 
be away from ‘Ali, nor can ‘All be away from me,” is the 
reason given by the Prophet for exempting ‘All from the 
operation of the order.® 


(d) Suniamerl ‘The Man", (Al-Insan, or ad-Dahr) Part 
XXXIX. Chapter LXXVI, v. 7-12 refer to the incident. 
Vide Tefsirs Keshshaf and Beizawi. 

7. They fulfil vows and fear a day the evil of which shall 
be spreading far and wide. 

8. And they give food, out of love for Him, to the poor and 
the orphan and the captive. 

9. We only feed yon for Allah’s sake, we desire from you 
neither reward nor thanks. 

10. Surely we fesJr from our llord a stern distressful day. 

11. Therefore Allah will guard them from evil of that day 
and cause them to meet with ease and happiness. 

12. And reward them, because they were patient, with gar- 
den and silk; 

, (ft) Hauza-tnS“iSafa, Meakijeh-Murtezewi, Nisayi and Hakim. 


CHAPTER XXX 
EXPEDITION TO MUTEH* 


The Prophet attends to education and administration of the 
country— the Pretenders and their significance — Usdmeh’s 
expedition to Muteh— Abh Biker wants to but not permitted to 
stay behind — The Prophet’s curse— ‘Aiysheh advises her father 
to stay behind — none is allowed to attend the Prophet — Abfi 
Biker seeks to lead the prayers but the Prophet arrives to do it. 

To organise the provinces and to instruct them in 
the Faith the Prophet sent out officers during the last 
year (11. H=632 — 633. A. D.) of his life. 

1. Three pretenders, claiming Divine Commission, 
arose in the country. Aswed was a Yemenite chief who, 
The false within a career of 4 months, usurped the land 
Prophets, and faith of Yemen and Nejran. He occupied 
the capital of Yemen, murdered the Prophet’s represen- 
tative and married his widow who got him murdered in 
turn. With the death of the pretender the people re- 
turned to Islam. Museilimeh, of the Beni Henif and 
Tuleiheh, of the Beni Asad, established themselves in the 
provinces of Yemameh and Nejran respectively, gained 
great power and following and could not be suppressed 
till during Abu Biker’s Caliphate.^ The rise and pheno- 
menal success of these pretenders shows how loosely 
religion hung on the Arabs and how necessary it was to 
consolidate them in the principles of Islam 

2. To seek the long-delayed reparation for the 
murder of Islam’s envoys in Syria an expedition was set 

afoot under UsAmeh, the youthful son of zeid*^ 
ToMuteh, vyho had died fighting a.t Mdteh, The Pro- 
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phet, being ill at the time, detained ‘Ali* and ‘Abbas to 
attend on him. Abii Biker, ‘Umer bin Khettab and 
‘Uthman bin ‘EflPani also wanted to, but were not permit- 
ted, to stay behind. To A.bu Biker’s request, the Prophet 
is reported to have replied, “permitting you to remain 
behind as a nurse will add to the troubles of my Ahl ul 
Beit”.^ The army marched out and bivouaced at Jorf, a 


few miles from the City, 'but never moved farther for, 
‘'Abu Biker and others” kept “coming and going to see 
the Prophet”.^ The Prophet was too unwell to move but 
apprised of the army’s dilatoriness, supporting himself on 
the shoulders of ‘AH and ‘Abbas, staggered out to bring 
home to the people the urgency of the expedition.* He 
not only exhorted the people to march out but said, 
‘march on under Usameh; cursed be he who lags be- 
hind”. The Prophet further took the precaution of co- 
mmissioning Sad bin ‘Obadeh to call at each house and 
send the soldiers off to Usameh. But the news of the Pro- 
phet’s illness becoming serious soon dissolved the army. 

3. The Prophet’s wife ‘Ayesheh had asked her 
fathei’, Abii Biker, not to go from the City.®^ During the 
Leading the Prophet’s illuess a message came from the 
congregation, iad.y’s house (where the Prophet was for the 
being) that Abu Biker should lead the public prayer be- 
cause the Prophet was too ill to do so in person. Some 
of the congregation disputed Abd Bikei-’s authority on 





u) Ibri Kheldiia. (j) Ibn Khelduii, Kanza tus Sel'a. 

(k) Ibid, Menahij un Kebuweb. (1./ Ibii Kheldbn 
Mentioning Abti Biker’s trying to lead public prayers the 
author of Manaqeb Murtazew'i says that it , was bis 
daughter, ‘Aiyesheh, the Prpphet’s wife, who had advised 
him not to leave the pity. * Ibn Khelddn. 

.[m] Men^eb MurtezeyH , 
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the ground that he was to go out under Usameh. ' Bilal, 
'the negro Muezzin, went to verify the matter. Bilal went ' 
and accosting the Prophet’s consin, Pezl bin C^h'bas in :■ 
the house requested him to get him the information, , 
Fezl was surprised and asked in return, “but has not 
Abii Biker marched off under Usameh?”^ Abii Biker had, 
in the meantime, started leading the prayer wherein 
some had joined while others stood waiting till his autho- 
rity was authenticated. Though very weak, the Prophet, 
leaning on ^Ali’s and Fezl’s shoulders, appeared in the 
mosque to lead the prayer in person. The congregation 
gave up Abii Biker and said their praj^er with the Pro- 
phet, Abu Biker also did the same.^ 


[n] Hayafc ul Qaliib 

(o) Tabri A them Kiifi, Menaqeb Murtezevi, Hayat ul Qulub 
The second and third authority opines that the Prophet^s 

appearance at the function shows that the message for 

Abu Biker to lead the prayer was without the Prophet^s 
authority; the last authority states it as a fact. 

Ibn Kheldun says that Abu Biker completed the function 
and that he did want to retreat bnt the Prophet “pressed 
hiwS shon]der^\ meaning him to go on to the end. It says, 
also, that the Prophet too prayed under Abu Biker s lead. 
The whole yersion, however, is highly improbable, being 
derogatory to the Apostolic dignity. 

The incident was referred to, at Tbeqifeh, as an argument 
for Abu Biker’s Caliphate. The argument, however, was 
withdrawn and the fact admitted as is given in the text 
Ch 36. P. 4 

The Shiahs argue an impeachment. Having been ordered to 
march off under Usameh and having been refused per- 
mission for staying behind, he did stay behind inspite of 
the Prophet^s curse on those who did not march off with 
Usameh. Without the Prophet or his family knowing of 
his presence in the City he sought to lead public prayers 
at which the Prophet, .in the, weakness of his death-illness, 
appeared to function personally and then used it as an 
argument, at, Tbeqifeh- to.;secure'the Caliphate. The Shaihs ' 
’ scent a motive in each -ol the 'acta and the combination of 




CHAPTER XXXl- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE WILL THAT- -COULD NOT BE MADE* 


The “Ocean, of Ijearning'’ weeps for the interruption offered to 
the Prophet — The Prophet lets in people to his bed, advises 
and answers questions— asks for writing materials to write for 
men’s guidance— ‘Umer obstructs— and is turned out together 
with others, for rowdyism — the Prophet not delirious — the 
Prophet’s probable intention— facts before and after the inci- 
dent show that the Prophet wanted to write what ‘Umer knew 
and wanted to remain unwritten— a Shiah conjecture, 

The chapter bears a sad head-line, sadder still are 
its contents. The memory of the incident, the “rowdy- 
ism” round the Prophet’s bed, the wanton obstruction 
offered to the bed-ridden Prophet’s desire of reducing 
his parting behests into writing in order to keep the 
people on “the right path” and to keep them from “going 
astray”, the spiritual loss the obstruction did to the cause 
of “good guidance” made Ibn ‘ Abbas, “the Ocean of 
Learning” among the Companions to weep till the peb- 
bles on the ground he sat on became wet with his copi- 
ous tears. The woi’ld has admitted the right of every 
man of affairs to make a last declaration of his wishes 
and no man has a right to stand in the way. It is en- 
tirely a posthumous matter to see how far those last 
wishes are or are not to be acted upon. The chapter 
relates the Prophet’s desire of making a will concerning 
the future of his people and reducing it into writing. 

1. Pour days before hia death, the Prophet admiited 
people into his presence, advised and instructed them a 
Writing Qood deal and replied to questions, eo'plamed 
isatenais. problems and then said, ‘bring me paper and 
writing materials that I in ay write for you to keep you 
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ixom going astray'. Those present differed amongst 
themselves in the matter of bringing him the writing 
materials. ‘Umer bin Khettab said, “The Book is suffi- 
cient for us. This fellow is delirious " Prophet 
rebuked, “Get ye gone, rowdyism is not allowed in the 
presence of Prophets”... after they had left the Prophet 
felt pain and swooned.^ 

Much breath has been wasted and more ink spent 
both by the protagonists and antagonists of the interr- 
upters whose conduct was characteiised by the Prophet 
as rowdy. Oblivious of the links before or after the in- 
cident, the controversialists have mostly confined them- 
selves to its religious or academic aspect, and this has 
given rise to much confused thinking. A co-relation of 
facts will form a chain of historical facts requiring very 
little academic discussion. 

2. It will be noted that the Prophet had been “ad- 
vising and instructing a good deaV', and no body thought 
The theory of of delirium. It was only when writing 
deiiriuui. materials were demanded that delirium was 
spoken of by ‘Umer. The Prophet’s audience consisted 
of two groups; one was for supplying him with ink and 
pen and the other was against it; the first party never 
thought him delirious and the second party never 
suggested him to be so. The two parties differed in the 
matter of complying with the demand on some ground 
other than that of delirium. The difference was already 
there among the audience but no body suggested deli- 
rium as the ground of their difference. It was ‘Umer 

tW Ibn Kheldan, ibn ‘ABfeker, Ibn Sa’d, Behih Muslim and 
, H Sebih BukL&ii. 
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who made the suggestion which was immediately and 
conclusively negatived by the Prophet. The Prophet 
reprimanded the audience for being rowdy. Not only 
that; he showed that he was conscious of the slight to 
his dignity and told his audience that they were guilty 
of a breach of etiquette and had teansgressed against the 
rules of respect due to a Prophet’s presence. Finally, he 
turned the impudent crowd out of his house for their 
rowdyism. All this knocks the bottom out of ‘Umer’s 
theory of delirium. If it was delirium why did they leave 
the house in obedience to the delirious command. 


3. The Prophet had “advised and instructed” his 
audience and then demanded writing materials to write 

The Prophet’s people may not “go astray”. He was 
in- thinking and speaking in his Apostolic capa- 
city. Why should a portion of the audience 
or ‘tinier want to stand in the way? Pasts, prayers, 
chai'ities, religious rituals, the way to God, so on and so 
forth, is the Apostle’s province. Would ‘Umer go against 
bringing these in writing? W^as the Prophet going to 
write these? No; this was already in the Book. 

4. People may prefer to supply the writing materi- 
als and wait till the alleged delirium was over and get 

the writing when the Prophet returned to 
consciousness. Hence it was that ‘Umer 
supplemented his suggestion of delirium with the remark 
that “the Book is sufficient for us”. It conveyed to the 
audience that they need not be anxious about the pro- 
posed writing and also to the Prophet that, in the pre- 
sence of the Book, the writing he thought so necessary to 
give would be a mere superfluity which may or may 
not be held binding, at least by a section of the people. 
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Why, however, should a portion of the Prophet’s audi- 
ence or ‘Umer bo so averse to the writing? 

The Book surely was not going to be reduced into 
writing over again and in the presence of the dying Pro- 
phet, nor could ‘Umer be so much against it. Something 
apart from the Book was, therefore, proposed to be writt- 
en. The contents of a document remain unknown till 
the document is actually written. ‘Umer and the portion 
of the audience, however, knew something about the 
Prophet’s mind which led them to stand in the way of 
the proposed writing. That was his interest or the in- 
terest of a group of the Prophet’s audience. 

6. The Prophet had, on the occasion of the “Call to 
the Kinsmen”, declared ‘Ali his Vizier, vicegerent, brother 
The Prophet's and representative? on bis wa^’ to Tehuk he 
mind. j^ad declared him his Caliph as Aaron was to 

IMoses.*' He had, in superce8.sion of Abii Biker, appointed 
‘All to officiate for himself on the occasion of the “Decla- 
r-ation of Discharge”.s He had, at Khumm^ proclaimed 
him the Mania of his people. Did the Prophet want to 
-strengthen his word and conduct by giving it in black 
and white. Did the Prophet want to write as to who 
should, after him, lead the affairs of the State? 

6. ‘Umer, sometime later, expressed to Ibn Abbas 
the Hashimite, the undesirability of combining the Apo- 
stolate and the Caliphate in the same family." 
Umex s mind. interest of this class of thinkers 

that he was seeking to save from getting intricate on 
(t) Ch. 26 P. 4 {n) Cb. 67. PP. 2-3. To form acomieoted ohain 


account of the Prophet’s writing. 

7. The Shiahs argue that the Prophet wanted to 
write down the Caliphate to ‘All and, therefore, a differ- 
ently-minded partv sought to stand in the 

TlieSMalis; ,V-' ^ '■ . - t 

way of the Prophet s desire of expressing his 

mind, on the occasion, in the form of a document. 


CHAPTER XXXH 
AT DEATH’S DOOR- 

Fatimeh’s last talk witk her father — her character— .the Prophet 
visits the graves of his deaJ friends;— -the Prophet’s last add- 
ress to his congregation — ‘Ali receives the Prophet's last 
words, gifts and burden — 'Ali is asked to rationalise Islam. 

1. The Prophet’s malady grew worse. Fatimeh 
came to see him. ‘Aiyesheh used to say, “she never saw 
Father and any One resembling the Prophet more in 
daughter- sweetness of temper than his daughter. He 
treated her always with respectful tenderness. When 
she came to him he used to rise up, go towards her, take 
her by the hand and kiss it and would seat her in his 
own place. Their meeting on this occasion is thus rela- 
ted by Aiyesha in the traditions preserved by Ahul 
Pida. ‘Welcome my child’, said the Prophet, and made 
her .sit beside him. He then whispered something in her 
ear, at which she wept. Perceiving her affiiction, he 
whispered something more and her countenance bright- 
ened with joy. ‘What is the meaning of this’, said she to 
Fatimeh, ‘the Prophet honours thee with a mark of con- 
dence’^ never bestowed on any of his wives’. ‘I can not 
disclose the secret of the Prophet of God’, replied 
Ftrtimeh. Nevertheless, after his death, she declared that 
at first he announced to her his impending death but, 
seeing her weep, consoled her with the assurance that 
she would shortly follow him and become a princess in 
heaven, among the faithful of her sex”-"^ 

2. At midnight, passing through the streets of the 

(v) Compare ‘Umer’s words to the Prophet, Ch. 21. P. 7. 

(w) Life of liahomet, by W. Irvieg, 
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sleeping city, he paid a visit to his friends, Gompanions 
Md the dead and soldiers who had befriended Mm in per- 
friends- secution, extended their hospitality in his 
exile and fought and died for him in the battles of the 
Faith. “Greeting them in their slumber of death he apos- 
trophised them, ‘Rejoice, ye dwellers in the grave.^ More 
peaceful is the morning to which ye shall awaken than 
that which attends the living. Happier is your condition 
than theirs. God has delivered you from the storms with 
which they are threatened and which .shall follow one 
another like the watches of a .stormy night, each darker 
than that which went before”.^ 

3. Finding strength to come to the mosque he add- 
ressed the congregation, “if any of you have aught upon 
his conscience, let him speak out, that I mav 
Farewell. God’s pardon for him”. One who had 

passed for a devout Muslim, touched by the Prophet’s 
words stood forth to confess that he was a liar and a 
Hypocrite. ‘Out upon thee’, cried Umer, ‘why dost thou 
make known what Go5 had suffered to remain concealed?’ 
But Mohammad turned rebukingly to Umer. ‘Oh son 
of Khettab,’ said he, ‘better it is to blush in this world, 
than suffer in the next’. Then lifting his eyes to hea ven 
and praying for the self-accused, ‘Oh God!’ excalimed he, 
‘give him rectitude and faith, and take from him all 
weakness in fulfilling such of Thy commands as his con- 
science dictates’. Again addressing the congregation, ‘is 
there any one among you, said he, ‘whom I have stricken, 
here is my back, let him strike me in turn. Is there any 
one whose character I have aspersed, let him now cast 
reproach upon me. Is there any one from whom I have 

fx) Life of Mahomet, by W. Irving. 
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taken aught unjustly, let him now come forward and be 
indemnified’'.?' 

Sixty-three eventful years had he lived in turbulent 
Arabia and there was none who had a charge to make 
or reparation to demand. ‘Akasheh only stood up to 
complain that once, on a journey, the Prophet, in whipp- 
ing his camel, had, accidentally, whipped him. The Pro- 
phet offered his person to be whipped in return. ‘Akasheh 
said that he, then, was bare-backed. ‘All who had so 
often exposed himself to ward off trouble from the Pro- 
phet, now offered his person to be whipped, instead of 
the ailing and weak Prophet. The avenger insisted 
upon striking the Prophet. The Prophet laid bare his 
back. Whip in hand, the Arab stepped forth, reached 
up and kissed the bare back of the good Apostle. 

4. The Prophet retired to his bed. ‘Ali was in 
‘Aii, the constant attendance, the Prophet called him 
execotor* and seated him beside himself and said, "wiil 

you be my executor”. 

“Yes. by all means”. 

The Prophet spoke to Bilal, the negro l^Iuezzin, 
“fetch me my sword, helmet, armour, girdle and camel”. 

Bilal brought the articles. “Accept this from, me,’ 
said the Prophet to ‘Ali, “this is my personal property, 
none shall object to the gift”.^ 

The parting gift of a dear friend and Master to a 
friend and Disciple. The sovereign of all Arabia., 
Mohammed, possessed no bther personal effects, he had 

iy) Ibid. (z) Menaqeb Martezewi, Hayat-ui-Qaliib. 
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nothing else to give and he gave ‘Ali all he had. It was 
a poor man’s gift to a poor man— ‘All accepted and 
cherished the sacred souvenir of the Master. The Pro- 
phet’s sword could be possessed and wielded only by 
Ali and by none else. In sorrow and pride and under 
the shadow of the coming loneliness of spirit ‘Ali heard 
the remaining part of the Apostle’s last wishes. At the 
beginning of Mohammad’s career ‘Ali had heard his 
dictates in the cave of Hira; at the end of Mohammad’s 
career, ‘Ali was called, in the solitude of impending death, 
to hear Mohammad’s last behests. “I borrowed from 
the Jew, for equipping Usameh’s army, pay him. After 
me you shall be enveloped in troubles, be firm and 
patient. Finding people engrossed in morbid woiddliness, 
betake yourself to the Kingdom of God”.‘ “When folks 
attempt reaching the Lord through diverse and hapha- 
zard acts of goodness, you, 0‘Ali, go ahead of them by 
the path of Rationalism. When people are steeped in 
self-mortification by indulging in rituals of worship and 
conventional charities, you, 0 ‘All, exert yourself in 
discovering the rationale of Religion”.'’ 

The Disciple drank deep in the words of the Master 
and All's Master, Mohammad... had joined the “Compa- 
nionship on High.” 


(a* Menaiiij-un Nebnwweh. Military expenditure is a public 
burden. Mohammad, as a private person, could not be 
talking to 'Ali, as a private individual, to discharge a 
public debt. It indicates that the Prophet took ‘Ali to be 

the one who would be, after , him, in charge of public 
affairs. ' ' ■ * ■ 

(b) Ayioenuft, see also'Cb, 4l.P. 5. 


CHAPTER XXXIII- 
THE UNATTENDED CORPSE- 

The funeral that could well be expected - the actual funeral— 
‘All gives his father’s ward the last bath and burial— 'AH bids 
adieu to his Master. 


1. Mohammad the Prophet is dead. One would 
conjure up before his mind’s eye a splendid funeral 
attended by a grateful nation sunk in uni- 
Monrnmg. vei sal mouming; a City draped in black, in- 
dicative of its profoundest sorrow at the demise of the 
Prophet, its greatest citizen who had gone for ever, the 
prince and the peasant, the high and the low, vieing with 
each other in can*ying the sacred coffin to the last rest- 
ing place, and thus rendering their last loveful service 
and humble homage to the remains of one %vho was the 
builder of their nation, creator of their prosperity, maker 
of their country and founder of their Faith. 


One would expect to see a grateful nation with 
bowed head and humble heart condoling and consoling 
the bereaved family, and with eyes tearful and voice 
sobbing, assming the Hashimites that their loss would 
be shared and alleviated by the Nation that would con- 
tinue to place at their feet its loyalty and grateful affec- 
tion. 

2. But alas! the one who expects this is destined 
to a shocking disillusionment. The Nation left their 
Piophet’s corpse unattended. They left to 
Hashimites the burial of their dead kins- 
man, Mohammad. 

Tlie HAshimites interred the remains of their decea- 
sed relative who was the Muslims' Prophet. They were 
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seven who took part in the funeral. Their names have 
been gratefully preserved in history viz ‘All bin Abu 
Talib, the Prophet’s uncle Abbas, his sons Fezel and 
Qethem, Usameh, the son of the Prophet’s freedman 
Zeid, Sheqran and Abu Telheh Ansari.® ‘Ali bathed 
the dead Prophet, Abb Telheh Ansari dug the grave. 
Ali and Qethem placed the Prophet in the grave. 

Nourished and nurtured in orphaned childhood, 
encouraged, protected and succoui'ed in the early days of 
his Mission by ‘Ali’s father; believed, saved, and assisted 
by Abu Talib’s son, the Prophet was destined to receive 
his burial also at the hands of ‘Ah' — at what cost to 
himself, would be evident from the words of the Ansar 
chief*^ who .said that if ‘Ali had been present at Theqifeh, 
not nioi’e than a couple of persons would have voted the 
Caliphate to his rival. 

3. As he bathed® and shrouded the deceased Pro- 
phet in his last attire, ‘Ali said, “my parents be your 
Elegy sacrifice, in your death cease for us Aposto- 
late and heavenly Revelation. Your death is 
for us a great calamity, even as your being with ns was 
a shield against all calamities. You have enjoined on 
us patience and forbidden us lamentation or we would 
diain out our tears to the last. My parents be thy satni- 
hce, remember us to your Lord and forget us not’..^ 


(c) Abul Fida. (dl Gh 37. P. L Oh, 40, ti. 
. - . For Ali’s reply to the chief see Oh. 40. P. 7. 

; ; ' , (»} A propecy fulfilled, See Oh. 2. P. 4, 

.'i (f) Nehi-ul-Beliffheh.-; 




CHAPTER XXXIV- 
ambition RUNS RIOT. 

Tnbal ambition— Ab^l Biker arrives-‘Umer promises-deatb | 

0 speaks of tbe demise — Abu Biker speaks of electing 
a Cah'pb— Abnl Heishem counter mands— discord— ‘Abbks 
and Abxi Sufiyan offer fealty to ‘AU — ‘Ali in mourning— bis 

aHitndo. 

1. At the demise of the Prophet ambition rampant 
in the City. While ‘All with his seven collaborators 
Schemes of WAS preparing the funeral, sordid Arabs 
Succession. outside the walls of the dead Prophet’s 
house, were settling the scheme of political supremacy- 
Muslims and MunafiqueSj, began discussing and schem- 
ing. In every nook and corner of the City arose a 
gathering and everly clique held its conference.^ The 
Ummeyyades congregated at ‘Uthman bin ‘Efifan’s,* the 
Beni Zohreh conferred with Sad bin Abi Weqqas and 
‘Abdur Rahman bin ‘Auf,j and Abu Biker^ was discuss- 
ing things with Useid bin Huzeir, an Ansar chief of the 
A us tribe, when news of the Prophet’s death reached^ 
him. ‘Umer bin Khettab offered his allegiance to Abii ' i 
‘Obeideh bin Jarrah who refu.sed the courtesy because 
he knew some Muhajirs and an Ansar group of the Axis ; 

tribe (headed by Useid bin Huzeir) inclined towards Abii | 

Biker. 

2. The Pi'ophet’s wife ‘Aiyesheh sent woi-d to her 

[g] Literally the hypocrites-those who had adopted Islam 
from motives other than sincere. Ch. 15. Foot note. Oh. 

[h] Athem Khfi. [j] Afterwards Galipb III. [j] Kitab-ul- 

byylbbt^teibebi, 

(L Ens^n ul ‘Aybn. (m) ‘ Bauza tnl Abbab. 



father Abil Biker who, in his village sunhs (3 miles from 
Medineh), was closetted %vith Useid bin 
Huzeir. At the news of his demise the citi- 
zens came to the Prophet’s door where they found 
‘Urner bin Kbettab, sword in hand, furioiisly protesting 
that the Prophet was immortah and, therefore, not dead 
and that he would cut off any body’s head who talked of 
his demise." Here, Abu Biker arrived, quieted ‘Umer, 
gave out the truth of the Prophet’s death, advised men 
to amrt discord by agreeing on the leadership of a suit- 
able person, and passed on into the house where ‘Ali 
with others was preparing the funeral, 


‘Hmer’s mad 


3. It was before or after this that a, public-spirited 
chief and poet, Abul Heishem bin Teihan drew the 
wantefl crowd’s attention to the seriojisness of the 

concord situation and in forceful verse deplored the 

turn the public mentality had taken. He told the crowd 
•that false prophets® were up to spoil their faith, that 
they had fought so many battles of Islam in which so 
many men had fallen at their hands and that kinsmen 
of the slain were eager to avenge? those deaths and that 
it was therefore, necessary to ward off the double danger 
by agreeing on the leadership of a suitable personage 


(n) There are two ideas about ‘Timer’s conduct. The one is 
that his sabre-rattlinir was due to mad grief. The other 
view, as propounded, hj the famous smmnt Ibn Ali? 
Hedid in his great commentary on Nehj ul Belagheh, is 
that ‘Dmer wanted to conceal the factum of the Prophet’s 
death till AbiS Biker’s arrival This last view is also shared 
■by the Shiahs and appears to be more in consonance with 
‘Umer’s oommou-sensa which was all too strong to think 
- -of the 'Prophet’s im-m'ortality. - - - 

u Ck 44. ■ P. %■ ^ [p] Cb, '36. P: &, , = : ■ ■ 
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or they would be a shepherdless herd. Having thus 
described the situation the poet, cognizant of the facti- 
ous spirit^ that was afoot, gave proof of his open mind 
by steering clear of party-politics. He left the various 
claims and ambitions unfavoured and unprejudiced by 
omitting to particularise or prefer any individual or 
party. He merely said that ‘Ali or Abu Biker or some 
one from amongst the Ansars or the Muhajirs should be 
placed at the helm of affairs to save the Faith from 
dangers'' ahead. The people, therefore, dispersed to 
consider, discuss and formulate their ideas I’egarding the 
Caliphate.® 

4. Finding ambition running riot the Prophet’s 
venerable uncle ‘Abbas talked to Abu Biker and then to 
Abbis and ‘Umer bin Khettab if they knew the Prophet’s 

wishes regarding the Caliphate and receiving 
the reply in the negative came to ‘Ali and offered to 
swear allegiance to him, saying, “if I do it, news shall go 
round that the Prophet’s uncle has given his allegiance 
to the Prophet’s cousin and the matter shall get settled 
all at once”.*' Ibn Abi’l Hedid records, in his famous 
commentary on Nehj ul Belhgheh, that it was at the 
suggestion of Abu Sufiyan that ‘Abbas had, thus, sought 
to seal the matter. Abu Sufiydn is reported to have said 
that his allegiance meant the fealty of the Beni ‘Abd 
Mendf which meant the fealty of all the Qnreish and, 
therefore, of all Arabia, ‘Abbas and Abii Sufiyan both 
went, therefore, to ‘Ah’ to offer him fealt.v. 

5. Mohammad is dead and ‘All in mourning. 
Whatever others may chose to do, ‘Ali, the "brother, 

fg) P.J, Supra (r) Athem K6fi and Ranaa ms Sefa, 

(sr iW !,t) Kitfeb nl Imaiaeti vasbiyj^set, by ibu Quteibeh. 
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Aij's reply vicegerent” of Mohammad con- 

siders it sacrilegious to attend to the world 
and its politics until he has done last honours to the re- 
mains of his guardian, guardian-angel, Chief and Pro- 
phet. Keeping himself busy in preparing the funeral he 
brushed aside the proposal of ‘Abbas and Abu Sufiyan 
with the words, “but who is there to contest the 
Caliphate with me”.’^ 

This shows that ‘AH considered his claims to the 
Caliphate absolutely indisputable. 


: - («) Kitab ul Imamet vas Siyyaset, by Ibn Quteibeh, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE ANSAR MIND- 

The Ansars knew ‘All's claims — also the anti-‘Ali party— 
Medineh's risrht to determine its future governance. 

1 . The Ansars knew full well ‘All’s pre-eminent 
Ans,4r8 knew claims to the Caliphate and were, therefore, 
All's worth, quite prepared to recognise them. They 
knew that: 

‘All was the Prophet's first cousin and the consort 
of Patimeh^', the Prophet’s pet and only living child, and 
the father of her infant sons. ‘All was the son of Abii 
Talib, the Prophet’s uncle, nourisher’®' and protector? 
but for whose active support Mohammad would have 
died and bis mission withered unblossomed. ‘AH’s 
brother Jafer had, in the early days of Islam, escorted 
to Abysinnia* the petty band of Muslims away from the 
killing persecution of the Meccans and. when the Qureish 
persecutors sought their extradition, it was his memor- 
able eloquence that so won the heart of the Negus as to 
make him refuse the Qureish request for extradition. 
Thus had Jafer saved the Muslim i-efugees from falling 
into the hands of the Qureish and, therefore, from utter 
annihilation. The Ansars also knew that ‘Ali was the 
first Muslim, the only one among Muslims who had never 
been un-Islamic.^ It was he who had been changing 
places with Mohammad to beguile enemy espionage 
when Abii Talib’s castle was besieged by the Qureish,* 
When united Mecca had wanted to end Mohammad’s 

(vj Ob. 16 P, 10, iw) Ch, 3 Pf^ 10, 11. Ob, 6, FP, 11 

PP, 1, 8-12 Ob, 12. P.-lO 
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We it was ‘All who, by consenting to occupy Moham- 
mad s condemned bed, had made the Flight possible and 
a , m, saved the Prophet for the world.* First by be- 
‘Ar followina the Prophet to :^^edmeh, 

1 a renounced civil and sacredotal chieftainship of 
Aleccah that was his, by rig-ht of inheritance. a,fter his 
^ er Abd Talib. ‘All was Mohammad’s first body- 
greatest soldier of Islam who fought 
er Mohammad only and had never been subordinated 
o any other man. He was the soldier who had received 
om the Prophet the great and enviable compliment of 
bpmg the one “who is a fighter and never a deserter”,c 
e on y one who, being the sincerest of iconoclasts, was 
^ven the unique honour of rising high on the Prophet’s 
shoulders to fell the highest placed and most pretentious 
stone-gods in the Kabeh and dedicating it for ever to 
the worship of the God of Abraham.^ ‘Ali was Moham- 
s business-representative to wind up the latter’s 
usmess at Meccah after the Plight.® ‘Ali was the 
Apostle s politico-religious functionary who was selected 
iir preference to ali others,^ to read to Arabia the impor- 
tant chapter of the Quran and proclaim the “Declaration 
o . Discharge’’ When the Prophet was challenged to 
test, like the Arabs, the truth of the two religions^ by in- 
vo , mg God’s curse of the follower on the false one, it was 
A 1 who had been selected as a colleague by the Prophet 
0 vindicate the truth of Islam against the Ghristiau 
Doctors of iNejrin.e AH doors opening into the Prophet’s 
mosque were closed up with the exception of two doors 
one was the door of the Prophet and the other was 
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‘Alfs.*^ It was ‘All regarding whom the Prophet had 
wanted to say things but did not lest Muslims should 
elevate him to what Christians had elevated Jesus,^ 
nevertheless, he had said, “ ‘Ali is to me what Aaron was 
to Moses”J, “I am the city of knowledge and ‘Ali is its 
gate”,5*^ “ ‘Ali is my brother in this world and the Here- 
after,” “ ‘Ali is my brother, vizier, vicegerent, lieutenant 
and Caliph”.™ When the Prophet left for the dangerous 
expedition against Tebuk, ‘All was left incharge of the 
Capital as vicegerent.® It was ‘Ali of whom the Prophet 
had proclaimed with pomp and ceremony, at Khumm, 
“of whomsoever I am the Master ‘Ali is his Master”.® 

2. The Ansars knew all this but they knew also 
that a party was antagonistic to ‘Ali and that it had 
Also ‘All’s attempted at the Prophet’s lifer when he 
difficulties. appointed ‘Ali vicegerent during the Tebuk 
expedition or proclaimed him Mania at Khumm. The 
Ansars knew, too, that to avoid disruption, the Prophet, 
in his last days, had wanted to write down a will which 
was not allowed to be done.q They knew, also, that the 
Prophet had, during his last illness, ordered a march 
under Usameh bin Zeid and men had sought to avoid 
going out, and inspite of being specifically refused per- 
mission to stay back*" and inspite of the Prophet’s curse 
on all who did not march off under Usameh,s men had 
avoided leaving the City. The Ansai’s inferred that men 
stuck to the City because they did not want to let the 
Prophet die during their absence and while ‘Ali was 

(h) Ch, 29 P, 3 ii) Ch, 24 ^ iT'g 22. P. 3, 
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present in the Capital, They knew also that men had 
sought to lead public prayer which the Prophet had 
arrived to conduct.'' They knew also that a portion of 
the Ansai’s, represented by Useid bin Huzeir, was in 
negotiation with a portion of the MuhAJirs regarding the 
question of the Caliphate.^ Knowing all these facts and 
knowing that the question was being discussed all over 
the City'' and because Abu Biker, at the Prophet’s dooi’, 
had offered it as an open question to be determined hy 
the will of the ISTation'”' and also because Abu’l Heishem 
bin el Teihan^ had invited ail to come to an amicable 
decision on the point, the Ansars proposed to meet at 
Theqifeh for a discussion of the state of affairs that had 
arisen. 


3. And of all persons the Ansars were the best en- 
titled to discuss it among themselves and have their thus 
considered opinion consulted if the Caliph 
was to be appointed by the will of the nation. 
To them had the Prophet come as a persecuted refugee. 
He had, with his Muhajirs, been received by the Ansars 
as a friend, entertained and defended as an honoured 
guest by the self-governing Ansars. For his good quali- 
ties, both moral and political, Mohammad had been 
tacitly permitted to direct and lead the moral and poli- 
tical affairs of the City which under his great and good 
guidance rose to be the capital of Arabia. Arabia had 
been reduced by the City and it was proud of its achieve- 
ment and of its leader under whose feet it was prepared 
to kiss the very eai-th. But in all humility, the City was 
justified in holding itself an unconquered territory of 


The hub^T 
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aelf-govemmg citizens. At Mohammad’s bidding or the 
slightest indication of his wishes, it could have subordi- 
nated itself to any nominee of his, but failing such nomi- 
nation, 01 , if inspite of such nomination, the new ruler 
was to be the elected of the people, the relations of 
Mohammad with the City being entirely personal, it had 
every right of self-determination regarding the question 
of its futuie governance, unhampered and uninterfered 
with by any non-Medinite party. Abu’l Heishem bin el 
Teihan and Abii Biker had publicly invited discussion 
and e\en if the,v had not, the Ansars had the moral right 
and for the matter of that, -every right to discuss and 
consider the question for themselves. Pursuant to this 
right, the Ansais prepared to meet in their council-hall 
(Theqifeh, of the Beni baij’'deh), 4 miles from the City. 


CHAPTER XXXVI- 

ANSARS IN COUNCIL* 


Spy Mu^hireh— informs ‘Umer re the Ansars at Theqifeh— Umar 
informs Abu Biker and they, with Abu ‘Oboideh, go to 
Theqifeh— the Ansars’ mutual jealousy— the Ansars want to 
forestall schemers— ‘Oweim speaks for the Prophet’s family— 
Abu Biker speaks for Muhajirs- seeks bargaining' against iha 
Prophet’s family— the Ansars speak for Ali—^Omer swears 
fealty at Abu Biker’s hand— who else did-* opinions. 

L As word went round for the Ansars to meet at 
Theqifeh, Mughifreh bin Shobeh,y a Machiavellian diplo* 
mat, hurried post-haste to inform ‘Umer bin 
Spymg. Khettab.7. ‘Umer sent for A bu Biker who 
said he was busy in the Prophet's obsequies. 'Umer 
again sent urgent word that his presence was wanted 
immediately. He came, W' as given the details of the infor- 
mation, and the two speeded off to Theqifeh; Abu Obei- 
deh bin Jerrah “followed in the wake’'.^ Away from the 

(y) In the first Caliph’s Privy Council, fCh, 39, P, 2) he is 
later seen as ‘Timer’s governor at Besreh; dismissed for 
adultery and re-appointed governor of Khfeh, He tried 
to be important during ‘Uthman’s selection as Caliph 
(Ch, 60 P, 2), He tried to misgtiide ‘All re Mu’awiyyeh 
and then fled over to the latter, He joined “Aiyesheh’s 
army against ‘All and then tried to disrupt it (Ch, 71 P 3) 
At his advice Muawiyyeh nominated his proffigate son 

Yaaid to be the Calipb, in disregard of the treaty with 
Hasan. This attempt at monopolising rule resulted in the 
great tragedy at Kerbaia, 

(z) Rauza tus sefa, Aeeording to another version, given in 
Kauza ml Ahbab, tbe informer was an Ansar (probably) 
of the Aus clan . 

(a) Haura tus sefa, Tabri and Ibn Athir, The information 
^ does not seem tq. have been eommunioated to any other 

^ man in the City , The' news of the 1'heqifeh wup come 
surprise to all im'the'City fCh, 37, PP, 8* 3-6] 
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remains of their Prophet and on to Theqifeh the three 
Muhajirs went to join in the Ansar discussions. 

2. In order to fully grasp the mentality of the 
Theqifeh Ansars it would be convenient to note here 
Thn Alls that descendants of a common ancestor the 
Ansars were subdivided into two main bran- 
ches, the Kbezrij and the Aus, who, for the last 120 
years, had been constantly at war with each other. The 
Khpzrij beine more numerous, powerful and influential 
were the envied of the Aus, Immediately before the 
advent of the Prophet ‘Abdulleh bin Abi RpIuI. a Khez- 
rijite chief, was about to be proclaimed king but the 
coming of the Prophet had diverted public thought into 
new channels. The advent of the Prophet settled all 
local disputes and the two tribes began to live amicably 
with each other, partly because of the harmonising in- 
fluence of Islam and partly because common leadership 
of the City becoming vested in the Prophet left the 
Khezrii no opportunity of lording it over the Aus or giv- 
ing them anv cause for cavil and quarrel. Nay more. 
The Aus minority, as a matter of fact, gained a status of 
peaceful equality with the Khezrij majority. With the 
demise of the Prophet, if the new chief was to be by 
election, the Khezrij majority was likely to assert its 
determining force which the ambitious among the Aus 
wanted to defeat. It was in order to kill this possibility 
of a Khezrij ascendancy that fratricidal diplomats of the 
type of Useid bin Huzeir^ and Bashir bin Sad, of the 
Aus tribe, entered into alliance with a group of.Muhdjirs. 
Presence of Useid with Abh Biker, <= Abd Obeideh's reply 
to Umerd, spy Mughireh’s or t^^ Ansdr messenger’s 



errand® support this view; and this aspect of the case 
will become more apparent from the proceedings of the 
Theqifeh gathering. 


3. The Ansars assembled at Theqifeh, Sad bin 
‘Obadeh, the Khezrij chief, being too ill to move, was 
brought there in a palanquin. He sat wrapp- 
ed up in blankets on a diwan specially provi- 
ded for him. He opened the proceedings with a speech 
which was repeated aloud to the audience by his son. 
He enumerated the Ansar services to the cause of Islam 
and advised them to settle the Caliphate ‘’'before others 
should vick it up'} He was followed by Thabit bin Qeis 
or his son Khozeima bin Thabit who also spoke to the 
same effect. Immediately there was a shout to have Sad 
bin ‘Obadeh as the chief. At this Useid bin Hffzeirs 
pleaded for a Qureish Caliphate. Knowing him to be in 
negotiation with a Qurei.sh group, they shouted him 
down. Bashir bin Sad, another A us chief, proposed 
self-interest in a more diplomatic manner, ‘’Let the 
Caliphate go to the Qui’eish on terms most suitable to 
you, that is to say, if you do not now have what you 
desire for, so place it as to make it as good as your own 
rule”.^ Disgusted at the sordid trend of the discussion 
‘Oweim bin Sae stood up to remind them that they were 
forgetting the Prophet and hu family. “Yours”, said he, 
“was the sword first to strike for the Prophet. Will you 
be the first, also, to go against his friends and family? 
Let tho Caliphate be in the Prophet’s family and keep 
away from treachery". 


Ansars at 
Theqifeii. 


(e> P. 1. Supra and footnote thereto, 

(f) Tabri and Eitab-ul-Imajuet vas-Siyasat by Ibn Quteibeh, 

(g) , Ch.:85. P. 2, Ch> 84i P. 2. ■ .(ii) Athem Eufi 
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4. It was somewhere here that the Muhajir trio ©f 
Abil Biker, ‘Umer and Abu ‘Obeideh bin Jerrah arrived 
Muhdjirs’ in the assembly. According to another ver- 
arrivai, gion they arrived during Thabit’s address. 
‘Umer wanted to speak but Abd Biker bade him sit 
down and spoke what ‘Umer found to be his own ideas.! 
Abu Biker appreciated the Ansar services and extolled 
their qualities but said that the Qureish were the moat 
respected of Arabs and that Arabia was not likely to 
accept any Caliphate but that of the Qureish,! that the 
Muhajirs were the pioneers of Islam, that the Prophet 
was himself a Muhajir and belonged to “our tribe" and 
that “we are the Prophet’s relatives, it is but meet and 
proper to let us be the chief and you be our ministers, 
and nothing shall be done but with your assent and 
advice.”^ 

Another point advanced for the Qureish was that 
the Prophet had, during his last illness, deputed Abii 
Biker to lead public prayers,! that this delegation oi 
sacredotal authority argued for his Caliphate. Thabit 
bin Qeis refuted it by saying that instead of substantiat- 
ing bis claim it proved him sinful. The Prophet’s appear 
ance had led men to give up Abu Biker who had, then, 
himself given up the lead. The prayers were led, there- 
fore, by the Prophet. If Abil Biker had been deputed to 
the task he had failed in its performance. Either he 
was a derilict or you perjure in attesting to what never 
occured. The Muhajirs accepted Thdbit’s reasoning and 
withdrew the argument. 

6. The offer of ministry indicated that the matter 

fi) -Ibn Athir, Tabri and Banaa tnl Ahbib (j) Ibid, Eanza t«$ 
SefA (k) Ibidi Siret ul H«lbiwbb. (1) CSa. 80. jR-cl 
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could be negotiated further. The Ans4rs, therefore, 

Bargaining. that to alleviate their fear of 

retaliation on the part of the Meccans, whose 
hinsmen had fallen at their hands in the battles of Islam, 
the Caliphate should be confeiTed alternately on Muhajir 
^nd Ansar incumbents. ‘Umer passionately burst forth, 
By Allah I shall kill all who oppose us”, to which Hobab 
in Munzer, a Khezrij chief, replied equally passionately 
and advised his townsmen to have their own Caliph and 
let Muhajirs have their own and, should the Muhajirs 
persist to the contrary, to expel them from the City at 
the point of the sword' There was an uproar, the in- 
valid Sad bin ‘Obadeh was well nigh crushed under feet. 
Abd ‘Obeideh and Abd Biker pacified the turmoil.® 
Quiet and order restored, Abd Biker assured Hobab of 
the unsoundness of his proposal in view of the high 
improbability of Arabia accepting Ansar Caliphate 
and added, “if you can not get it, Arabia will wish for 
someone from the PropheVs famuly. Your proposal is, thus, 
likely to upset affairs both spiritual and seculnr'f^ Making 
them understand the hopelessness of their situation he 
mvited them to an advantageous alliance mth him. 
against the Prophet’s family and against the wishes of 
Arabia, by agreeing to the pact: ''ours the leadership, 
yours the mimstry, nothing to be done without your 
assent and advice”.o Then turning to Sad bin ‘Obadeh 
Abu Biker inquired if he remembered the Prophet’s dic- 
ier’ amongst the Qureish”. The 

Ebezn] affirmed it. Bashir bin Sad,p an Aus chief, 
announced that the Prophet being a Muhajir, a Muhajir 


' ' ^assa tus-Seft. vide P..4, 8upra 


(p) P. 8. Supra aju d p A 
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only could be Ms Caliph. Abii Biker felicitated this ally 
for his good sense and, avowing that he was not anxious 
to get the office for himself, invited them to have ‘Umer 
or Abu ‘Obeideh bin Jerrah as Caliph. Both of them 
admitting Abu Biker's superiority declined the office. 

6. As the Muhajirs were claiming superiority the 
Ansars said, “Let us all swear allegiance to ‘AH, for he 
The Ans4rs IS the Prophet’s cousin”. ‘Umer’s “apprehen- 
and AU sions Were aroused and, fearing discord and 
opposition, he asked Abu Biker to stretch forth his hand? 
and forthwith gave his hand in Abii Biker’s in token of 
offering allegiance.^ Bashir bin Sad, the Aus, said that 
he would be the first to swear allegiance to the Caliph.r 
As he did so, Hobab bin Munzer, the KhezriJ, said, 
“Why, 0 Bashir! are you so jealous of your cousin Sad 
bin ‘Obadeh?” He added also, “I visualise your children, 
0 Ansars, not getting even a cup of water a begging at 
the door of these Muhajirs”. Abii Biker asked him not 
to be so nervous nor think so iU of the Muhdjirs, to 
wMoh Hobfib rejoined, “I am not afraid of you but of him 
who is to come after you”, “In that event you need not 
follow us, you may, then, have your own Caliph”,® replied 
Abii Biker. 

7. “On that day only the selected ones swore alle- 
giance”.* “At first only five men offered fealty”.^ “The 
Ijmiorthe Muhdjfrs and the Aus eagei'ly swore allegi* 
Onaaimity. ance. The Khezrij were greatly humiliated. 
Sad bin Obadeh never gave his allegiance to Abd 

tq) Tfaari (r) Athem Kdfi fiaiiza-tos-Sef**, Atheai Ktfl, 
Kitab-nl-Imamet vas Siyaset, by Ibn Qnteibeh; 

(t) Eanaa-tas-Sefa. . (u). «i Farbq, by ShiWi STuaaaai 
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Biker”.'' 

8. Tl^e Muhajir party left the council, of which, 
Ans bin Malik, a saintly Ansar, sadly said, “A better 
day and full of more gfodly light has never 
dawned on us than the day of the Prophet’s 
entry in our City, nor have we seen a worse and a gloo- 
mier day than the day of his demise. Before we had in- 
terred his remains, our hearts darkened, each one of us 
ignored his convictions and probity”,'^' 

‘Umer bin Khettab said, “Abii Biker’s election was a 
sudden surprise but Allah=^ saved us from its mischief’.y 


(v) Eausta-tns-Sefa. 

(ir) Eauza-tus-Sefa and Menahej-un-Nebnwweh, translation 
of Medarej-ttH^Nebuwweb (xl Ok 47. P.7. 

(y) Commentary on Nebirnl-Balagheh, by Ibn Abi 1 Hedid, 
Ssdiih Bu:kbari, see also Ok 47. 'PP.^8. . . . 



CHAPTER XXXVII- 
THE THEQIFEh" VERDICT ADJUDGED- 

Diplomacy— its defects — Defective result — Dissentients — pro- 
posed plebiscite^ — suburban and provincial dissent. 

1, The serpent- windings of the Theqifeh discussion 
are expressive of the timid nervousness of all the parties. 
Theqifeh It was a Competition of the A us, the Khezrij 

factions. g^d the Muhajir. The Aus was afraid of 

the Khezrij^- and, therefore, had secured a favourable 
alliance with the Muhajir.^ The Khezrij was afraid of 
theMuhajiri^ and theMuhajir was afraid of the Prophet’s 
family and its great popnlaiity among the Arabs.® By 
offering ministry^ he had purchased the vote of the Aus 
and was now anxious to grab a verdict. The proceedings 
are good enough to stand comparison with any astute 
diplomatic discussion ever reported but for one defect — 
the Muhajir gave out too much by trying to frighten 
the reluctant Ansar with the prospect of “Arabia wish- 
ing for some one from the Prophet's family"^ to be 
Caliph. The threat failed in frightening the Ansar be- 
cause he was not averse to the Prophet’s family. The 
holy Ans bin Malik* and ‘Oweim bin Saed^ had spoken 
for the Prophet’s family and Hobab bin Munzer created 
a consternation*' by specifically mentioning the dreaded 
name of ‘Ali who had, euphemistically, been referred to 
by Abu Biker as “some one from the Prophet's family”,, 
and constantly and covertly mentioned by the Ansars 
“as the Prophet’s friends and family".^ Even the Aus 
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were not averse to ‘All. Bashir bin Sad, the very same 
Aus chief who rushed^ fealty to Abil Biker, expressed 
his tribe’s sentiments concerning ‘All, “had you (0 Ali) 
put forward your claims before the election, no one with 
the exception of two™ persons, would have gone against 
you”.“ Nay, more. They considered the elevation to the 
Caliphate of any one other than “.someone from the 
Prophet’s family” to be an act of trachery° to the memory 
of the Prophet. 

2. It was a misreading of their mind that sought to 
frighten the Ansars with the ogre of “Arabia wishing 
Misnnder- for someone from the Prophet’s family”. At 
stood. once the Amsar saw the game of the Muhajir. 

If any doubt remained it was dispelled when at the spe- 
cific mention of ‘Ali’s name” ‘Umer’s apprehnsionsP were 
aroused” and he hurried to swear allegiance at the hand 
of Abu Biker and, content with receiving the allegiance 
of fivei men only, the Muhajir party hastened out of 
Theqifeh. This hurry exposed the Muhajirs’ assailable 
point, and the humiliated’’ Ivhezrij would rush for retali- 
ation, 

5. Abu Biker did not find his prospects hned very 

k Ch, 36. P. 6 1 Abu Biker’s election, m Refers to TJmer 

and Abu ‘Obeideb, the two Muhajirs who accompanied 
Abu Biker to Theqifeh or perhaps an extremely small, 
number, n Ch. 40 P. 6. o. Ch. 86. P.P. 3, 8. Ref. Ans 
bin Malik and ‘Oweim bin Saed. p. Ch 36. P 6, ‘Umer, 
Abu 'Obeideh, the two Mehajirs, Bashir bin Sad and 
Useid bin Huzeir, the two Aus Ansars make four, the 
fifth one may have been Mughireh, the Mehajir spy, or 
the Ausar messenger referred to in P. 1. Ch. 36. 
q. Oh, 36, P, 7., r. 
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rosy, ffi on election. The election 

had taken place at Theqifeh, four miles from 
Shorfc-comin^s nation, not even the City, had 

any notice of the gathering and its purpose. The gather- 
ing was merely of the Ansars in which the Muhajirs were 
conspicuous by their absence — with the exception of the 
trio that had secured a verdict in their favour, under cir- 
cumstances which were not free from suspicion, especially 
in view of the fact that one® of them had attempted to 
conceal the factum of the Prophet’s death. The City, 
the general body of Muhajirs had not been consulted, 
had not even been informed of, and invited to the meet- 
ing.* The suburbs, the outlying tribes and provinces had 
had no opportunity of having their say in the matter. 
Abul Heishem bin el Teihan“ and Abu Biker"^ himself 
had advised all parties to formulate their individual 
opinions which could be considered at an all-parties’ 
conference, for an amicable decision. The Theqifeh 
gathering was, thus, in the nature of a preliminary and a 
party-meeting of the Ansars that had no claim to finality 
which could be attained only after it had been considerd 
by an all-parties’ constituent assembly. Then again, the 
Theqifeh verdict could lay claim to no validity, in as 
much as, the Khezrij in a body had dissented from it. 
Scarcely had the Prophet breathed his last and hardly 
had the news of his death had time to reach the public 
when the nation was confronted with a verdict. This 
haste tinged the Theqifeh vei'dict with a sordidness of 
purpose. It assumed darker colouriug in contemporary 
eyes when they saw the modm operandi of its protago- 

Oh. at." P. 2 and footnote iheretp ' 
it) Ch. 36,'P, land footooteiihejrefcoh 
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nists. Graphically describes the Companion, Bra bin 
‘Azib, “The Prophet died, shortly after we heard of the 
gathering at Theqifeh, later vve heard that Abu Biker 
had received allegiance, yet a bit later we saw Abu 
Biker, ‘Uiner and Abu Obeideh, with a portion of that 
gathering, marching onward. They took hold of every 
passer-by’s hand and touched it with Abu Biker’s in 
token of swoin allegiance. When I saw this I was dumb- 
founded”.’"' 

4. Therefore it was that the City resented the 
Theqifeh coup. Practically all the Muhajirs dissociated 
themselves from the verdict. The Beni Hashim 
Dissentients- Pi'ophet’s family) headed by ‘Ali, the 

Umme-yyades, headed by the redoubtable Abu^ Sufiyan, 
the Beni ‘Abd Menaf, headed by ‘Uthman (afterwards 
Caliph III), the Beni Zohreh, headed by ‘Abdur Rehman 
bin ‘Auf,y Zubeir bin el ‘A warn (Abu Biker’s son-in-law), 
Selman, the Persian savant and soldier, Miqdad, Abu Zer 
and ‘Ammar bin Yasir (the Prophet said, that he loved 
the last two under Divine Command‘d) and Bra bin ‘Azib, 
all holy Companions, Sad bin ‘Obadeh, the Ansar Sheikh 
of the Khezrij, and Ubeiyyi bin Kab and Utbeh bin Abu 
Leheb, one and all repudiated the Theqifeh verdict im- 
mediately they knew of it.^ Khalid bin Saeed bin el A as, 
(subsequently in charge of theSyrian expeditionary forces) 
was sacked by Abu Biker, for being in league with ‘Ali, 
and ‘Uthman, the leader of the Beni ‘Abd-Menaf.'^ Utbeh 
bin A bu Leheb publicly recited verses, ‘‘I never suspec- 

(w) Commentary on Nehj-ul-Belag-heh, by Jbn Abi‘1 Hedid. 

<x) Abul Fida. \y) Kitab ul Imamet-vas-Siyaset, by Ibn 
Quteibeb. 

Tz) Tarikh ul Khulefa, Sehlh Tirmezi ajad el Hkkim. 
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ted rale and sovereignty would pass from the Hashimite 
and that the Caliphate would not be given to ‘All, the 
first Muslim and the first Believer, having expert know- 
ledge of the Quran and the Prophet’s rulings, the one who 
performed the Prophet’s obsequies, and that instead of 
being offered to ‘All it would pass on to quite a different 
person”.® Abu Sufiyan, the Ommeyyade chief, in a fury, 
approached ‘All and said, “the lowest of the Qureish 
clans can have no pretensions to rulership. In your 
(‘All’s) support I will innundate the City with cavalry 
and infantry”.^ How little the City expected the verdict 
may be judged from the fact that Abu Qehafeh, when 
told of his son’s elevation to the Caliphate, was surprised 
into asking as to how did it happen, and being told that 
it was because of his son’s venerable years, the happy 
Abh Qehafeh said facetiously, “but I am older still. I 
am his father”.® 

5. The City prepared to review the Theqlfeh ver- 
dict. The very Abul Heishem bin el Teihan, who had 
Planning a invited the people to come to an amicable 
piebeioite. decision^ regarding the Caliphate, planned, in 
company with Abii Zer, Selman the Persian, and others 
a revision of the Theqlfeh verdict. As they were once 
sitting together, Huzeifeh bin Ellman informed them 
that already, the “Nation” was arranging to call a 
general assembly to reconsider the question and that 
Ubeiyyl bin Kab was in the know of the arrangement. 
They all, accordingly, went to Ubeiyyi the very night of 
the Theqlfeh day.^ 

: , lo) Abul Fida. (d) Tabri, Seyftti. aud Eaujza tus-Sefa, 

(e) Eatiza tus Sefa, Nasikh. at Tewarikh. (£> Oh. 34 P. 3. 
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6. The suburban tribes^ and outlying provinces,? in 

The country. ^ withheld the payment of taxes. 

Practically the whole of Abii Biker’s time 
was taken up in fighting the recusants,! 


CHAPTER XXXVHl- 
AU SAVES THE INTEGRITY OF ISLAM- 

The City dissentient— haughty Abii Sufiyan scandalised, offers 
‘All his railitary support— ‘Ali’s position— ‘Ali sees the danger 
ahead— and his claims — decides saving Islam’s integrity by 
averting a civil war — rebukes Abii Sufiyan’s chaotic designs— 
‘All stabilizes the community — ‘Ali’s motive. 

1. The entire body of Muhajirs against the Theqi'feh 
coup, the Beni Hashim, the spiritual and temporal over- 
lords of pre-Islamio Arabia from time im- 
The Forces ujemoiial and having, since the advent of 

Islam, the sacred and brilliant halo of being the family 
of the Prophet and conqueror of Arabia added to their 
hereditary lustre, refusing to recognise the election, the 
Beni ‘Abd Menaf and the Beni Ummeyyeh, the two pre- 
mier Meccan clans, second in prestige only to the Beni 
Hashim, also repudiating the Theqifeh claims, the City 
taking measures for reconsidering the question of the 
Caliphate, in the words of Abu Sufiyan, it was “a storm” 
and a “conflagration” “unsuppressible without blood- 
shed”.k 

2. In the midst of this storm in the brewing which 
portended a strong and furious outburst capable of 
Sufiyan carrying away before its cyclonic sweep the 
Abii Biker. Theqifeh verdict and its protagonists, look at 
stalwart figure of Abii Sufiyan, the hereditary comman- 
der-in-chief of the city of the Kabeh, the most aristocra- 
tic of Arab aristocracy, proud of a lineage as ancient as 
the deserts of Arabia, speeding along his way to his 

■ (k) Tarikh Kiimeh by Ihtt Athfr and Oommeutary on Nebj ul 
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great HasMmite kinsman, ‘Ali. Centuries, long and 
countless, can not claim to have seen him and his ances- 
tors bend before a contemporary. His own submission 
to the Prophet did not detract an iota from his great 
pride because Mohammed, the Hashimite, was of the line 
of the hereditary Masters of the Kabeh, the spiritual 
and temporal overlords of all Arabs. At the fall of 
Mecca, therefore, when Abh Sufiyan bent and bowed 
before Mohammed, there was nothing in it that a born 
Arab could feel humbled at. But to be subjected to or 
led by an individual of “the lowest and humblest of the 
Qureish clans that could have no pretensions to ruler- 
ship”i was unthinkable, revolting and repugnant to the 
accumulated pride of his ancestors that pervaded his 
blood. To the mind of this typical Arab noble it was a 
catastrophe and height of indignity, for he was the head 
of the Ummeyyades and the active mind of the Beni 
‘Abd Menaf.™ Perturbed and furious, hurrying and 
speeding along, he comes to ‘AH. Angry and scandalised, 
without ceremony or preface, without ambiguity or equi- 
vocation, with his ultra-military brusque frankness he 
lays bai’e his mind to ‘Ali, “what pretensions torulership 
can the humblest of the Qureish clans have”.® “This is 
a conflagration”® and “a storm which can not be supp- 
ressed without bloodshed”;.P “Extend your hand to re- 
ceive my allegiance” ,‘i for to bow to ‘Ali, the Hashimite, 
was no shame and no slight. And he made the great 
offer of the assistance of his arms — Abu Sufiyan's arms 
that the Prophet had had so many years to contend 

' (1) Tebri, Sayuti and Ranz tos-Sefa. (mj Ch 34 P. P, 4 

(n) Tabri, Seyiiti, Rauza-tus-Sefa. , 

; (o) Obm an Nehj nl Beiagljeh by Ibn Abil Hedid. 
fp) Kimil, by Ibn Atte. (q) T?ebri* S&yMi, Iba Athir. . 
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against. “At your’ bidding ’V vehemently spoke Abd 
Sufiyan, “I shall fill this valley (of Medineh) with cavalry 
and infantry”.® This was a tempting offer for ‘AH to 
accept. This was the great price at which Abu Sufiyan 
assessed his dignity, and this price the great Arab was 
prepared to pay if ‘AH consented only to wear the 
crown to which Abu Sufiyan could bow comsistently with 
his honour and pi’estige. 

3. From this outburst of Abu Sufiyan, reports of 
happenings in the City* and of the suburban’^ and pro- 
vincial^ feelings ‘All found himself the pivot 
Alls position Qf .pyliole movement, the cynosure of all 

eyes, the centre of the Muhajir-cum-Ansar’^ propaganda. 
He found himself holding in his hand the key of the 
whole situation; with a slight turning of the key he 
could let fall the flood-gates of the stormy torrents of 
irate Khezrij passions, contemptuous fiery anger of Abu 
Sufiyan and his hosts, the fui’ious fanaticism of the pious 
Ansars who regarded the Theqifeh verdict an act of 
ti’eachery to the memory of their deceased Prophet. 
'Ali had regarded his claims to the Caliphate incontro- 
vertible,’^ his name when proposed for the Caliphate at 
Theqifeh^ was hastily hushed^ up behind his back and 
while he was busy in the obsequies of the Prophet of the 
Muslims. ‘AH could well regard it a trick played upon him- 
self but fate had once again placed the key in his hands. 
He was at liberty and had the power of turning the key 
in the flood-gates and let loose the pent up storms that 
would wash away before its torrential flow the trick that 

(r) All’s (s) Tabri, Seyfiti, Ibn Athir. 
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had been played upon him, the indignity that confront- 
ed the pride of Abii Sufiyan, the humiliation‘s the 
Khezrij had been saddled with and the treachery^ with 
the pious instincts of those who were loyal to the 
memory of their Prophet. Each group fighting for a 
cause, ‘AH saw them all fighting to instal him on the 
throne of their great Prophet, 


With the key held between his thumb and forefinger 
‘AH paused and reflected, should he or should he not give 
it the great turning? At his word, nay, the gesture of 
his little finger, a nod of his head the City shall fly to 
arms, Abu Sufiyan’s cavalry and infantry shall inundate 
the streets and alleys of Medineh to wipe out with 
human blood the Theqifeh verdict. But ‘AH reflects. 
Shall he or shall he not utter the word, make the ges- 
ture, or, give his great head the nod which the City is 
waiting for with bated breath. 


4. The great body of the Ansars furious, the humi- 
liated Khezrij vindictive, the Muhajirs resentful, the 
great Meccan chiefs candalized and infuriated the 
Hashimites disappoined and desperate, the seething 
stoim portends an outburst furious and ferocious, the 
ushering in of a civil war which Arabs only knew how 
to prolong and to fight to its bitter and all-destructive 
end. Truly and verily, in the words of Abii Sufiyan, it is 
a ‘storm’ and a ‘conflagration’ ominous and terrific. The 
City is a veritable volcano ready to burst and to burn. 
The provincial horizon is frightfully gloomy and growl- 
ing.“ Political adventurers in the garb of false'^ prophets 
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are stalking about to win the faith and territories of 
Islam. The wide-mouthed Byzantine and the Persian, 
accross the frontiers, is gloating over the prospect of 
swallowing up the infant State that is preparing to 
shatter itself to pieces on the rock of selfish ambition. 

‘Alfa powerful mind is visualising all this, and with 
f the keen eye of a cultured statesman is watching its 

T hideous consequences. Out of wrong haste a situation, 

■ an extremely delicate situation has ai isen which requires 

;j an equally delicate and careful handling. An error of 

judgement, a trifle, a very trifle erroneous, a weaknes.s, 
the very slightest, a small, a very small bit of a spirit 
of selfish grandiose, and this magnificent structure, this 
sacred handiwork of its master-builder, built on the 
great Islamic principles will come down with a crash. 

Is this great edifice, this dear monument of the indus- 
trious and illustrious genius of Mohammad, the Prophet, 
saved or exposed to the destructive onslaughts of poli- 
tical catapults. His far-seeing eye sees the real danger, 
what is threatened is not merely the territory on which 
the State extends but the fraternal principles, the new 
brotherhood, the great new idea of intellectual camara- 
diie, compendiously called Islam, radiating peace and 
good-will, established and organised for proclaiming to 
the World the Oneness of God and Brotherhood of Man. 

Calm and cool, firm and great, high on the noble 
pedestal of Islamic patriotism and self-forgetting love 
for and self-sacrificing loyalty towards the Mission of the 
Prophet who is no more in the land of the living, with 
foaming waves of chaotic civil war surging and dashing : 
under his feet, stands the masterful figure of ‘Ali, survey- 
ing an^.apalyipg the dirsis m aJi its, details and possible 
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potentialities. He is a Hashimite, the first cousin of the 
Prophet for whom and whose Mission he has forsaken 
his hereditary rank of a Meccan Chief; he it is who, at 
the risk of his life, had occupied the deadly bed that the 
Prophet may go in “Plight” and escape a premature 
ending at the hands of a united and hostile Mecca and 
then followed the Prophet to Medineh, in voluntary 
exile; he it is who has fought Mohammed’s battles as 
none else has fought them and won for him many a field 
that had well-nigh been lost; has helped him build the 
State as none other can claim to have done; his is a 
lineage, the most illustrious and popularity, unequalled; 
him it is that the Ansars wanted to be their Caliph 
when he was not at Theqifeh to influence thein; he it is 
to whose door the Caliphate is being brought by a una- 
nimous City without his going about soliciting and can- 
vassing for it; the City has voluntarily and willingly 
brought it to him because he merits it and deserves it. 
Rule is his birth-right, his sword-hand has confirmed it 
and the City in its unanimity has recognised this double 
right of his. But should he accept the offer? 


His quick-thinking, cultured mind is thinking deep 
and rapid, for on this thinking depends the future of 
Islam, the integrity of the State and the solidarity of 
Muslims, Shall he plunge the nation in fratricidal 
warfare and expose it to internal and external foes, both 
religious and political? 

5. ‘All’s noble mind is resolved. His reflective face 
shines with the godly light of a great determination. He 
has decided to preserve Mohammed’s work 
Ails EmoItb Prophet’s Mission, of which the State 

exponeni'-.ahdr an outward 'symbol. ■■ A civil 
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may be sure to bring him the crown but he will not allow 
it. The redoubtable Abd Sufiyan, a no mere braggrart, 
has conjoined with his proffered fealty the offer of filling 
the City with his cavalry and infantry if ‘AH consents 
to wear the crown and save the Meccan’s emblazoned 
pride the indignity of having to bow to Abu Biker, “of 
the humblest of the Qureish clans”. The offer is tempt- 
ing and great but greater still is ‘All’s reply. Truly, it 
requires a great mind and a brave tongue to think and 
utter the thought in the sublime strain; “You (Abfi 
Sufiyan) have been a mischief-maker during times pre- 
Islamic and have the same mind still.® We do not need 
your advice”.^ The proud Arab is struck dumb at the 
reply which came upon his hopes and expectations like 
a sledge-hammer, but the occasion urgently demanded a 
clear, categorical, unambiguous and impressive declara- 
tion of ‘AH’s policy. Through Abu Sufiyan, ‘AH has 
issued the manifesto of his policy to all those who are of 
the former’s way of thinking, 

6. In one emphatic utterance ‘AH has taken the 
wind out of the sails of mischief-makers; in one breath 
he has rendered disorder and disturbance im- 
possible, he has hushed down the clamerous 
forces of chaos and internecine disruption. The State is 
saved the horrors and agonies of a ferocious civil war at 
a time which is the most critical and frought with dread- 
ful dangers both imminent and potential. He has pre- 
served the integrity of the State by his lofty act which 
has gone a long way towards making it impregnable 
against Arab schemers and: foreign foes. \ He has preser- 
ved the State from disintegration; he has preserved 


.(e) Hauea' .tas 'Stsla* 
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Mohammed’s work for long and for ever to be the 
radiating centi'e of Islamic culture and civilisation, to be 

the luminous and humanising source of all that Islam 

has done for the enlightenment and advancement of the 
human race. It has cost him the crown which was his 
for the taking but his is the noble large-miudedness wel 
accustomed to achieve great results at great personal 
sacrifices. During the night of the “Plight”, lying on the 
Prophet’s death-enveloped bed, when he had, at the risk 
of his life, enabled Mohammed to fly from his blood- 
thirsty foes, he had proudly sung of the great risk he 
had run and the great result he had achieved. Pride of 
action and modesty of mind are so beautifually mingled 
as to recommend a re-reading of the verses given in 
original and translated in Ch. 13. P.P. 2—3. 

Grood poetry that and not a mere poet’s fancy. 
Purely and entirely for God he had risked his life to save 
the Prophet’s life and Mission and thrown away his 
hereditary coronet of a Meccan chief to follow the 
Prophet in poor exile to Medineh. Once again he has 
pushed back the crown, that is brought to his door, to 
save the Prophet’s handiwork from disruption and dis- 
tintegration. He might have worn the crown but he 
preferred to preserve the Prophet’s Mission from haim 
that threatened it after the Prophet’s departure from 
the land of the living. Endangered but preserved Islam 
is grateful for this signal service to the Prophet s 
“brother, vizier and vicegerant”. Truly was ‘AH to 
Mohammed as “Aaron was to Moses”.s Truly was ‘AH 
Mohammed's “brother in this World and the Hereafter 


CHAPTER XXXtX 

THE EXJCEHCIES OF* ADMINISTRATION 

AVifi Biker’s difficulties— preferments and subsidies—Hereditary 
pension offered to ‘Abbas — Abu Biker speaks and ‘Umer— 
‘Abbas replies. 

1. A new crown, to be a comfortable tvea,r, requires, 
more often than not, a careful padding and elaborate 

Problems Friends have to be rewarded, partly 

to materialise their expectations and partly 
to foster a spirit of useful emulation among the lukewarm 
foes have to be weaned from their ideas, voice of adverse 
criticism has to be silenced, and public opinion is to be 
educated in the new way or diverted into wholesome 
channels. ‘Ali, by withholding his lead, had rendered 
the organising of an armed resistance highly impracti- 
cable,^ if not impossible, but tho City was sulky and 
seditious. There was, in the air, the idea of reviewing 
the Theqifeh verdict. The Qureish magnates, the City 
lions and Ansar chiefs were to be reconciled and friends 
brought closer to steadfastness, Abu Biker dilingently 
set about the task without losing time. 

2. ‘Umer bin Khettabi became the prime-minister, 
president of the privy-council and the Chief Justice,^ and 

Cuitivatinsr was finally nominated by the Caliph^ to be his 
public opinion successor. Abu ‘Obeideh™ bin Jcrrah was 

raised to be the chancellor of the exchequer^, then given 
the chief command of the Syrian compaign*’ and. finally, 
the military governorship of Syria.p The spy Mughireh 

(b Gh. 38 PP. 1-6' (jl Gh. 34 P. 1. Oh. 36 PP. 1,4,3 
(k) The Spirit of Islam, by Amir Ali (1) Ch 60. P. 1 
im) Oh. 34. P. l,Ch. a6; :P. h0tGh. 68. P. 2. (n) SeyAd . 
(o) Oh. 44. Pi Al. (p) Ibid ; 
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bin Shobeh'i became a privy coiineillor.’f ‘Utbman bin 
‘Effan® were raised to the pontificial secrets, riate and so 
was Thabit^ bin Qeis, the Ansar spokesman at Theqifeh. 
The latter personage was a.lao entrusted with the impor- 
tant task of monlding public opinion by subsidising the 
Ansar females.’^ Sa’eed bin el ‘As was displaced from his 
cha,rge of the Syrain expedition for withholding his fealty 
and putting himself in communication with ‘Ali.'Uthman 
and the chiefs of the Beni Zohreh. He mended his mind 
and became, first, a recruiting officer a.nd was then given 
a comma, nd during the expedition.^ Crest-fellen at ha ving 
his offer of allegiance and armed a,ssistance aga,inst, Abh 
Bikerrejected bv ‘Ah', Abh Sufiyan reached home and was 
greeted with the winsome news of his sons having been 
promised lucrative jobs by the new Caliph.^ One of his 
sons, Yezid, commanded the expedition against Damas- 
cus^, the other one, Mu’awiyyeh, captained the reserve 
forces during the Syrian expedition.^ Amongst others 
of Abd Suflyan’s kinsmen, Ivhalid bin Welid, cousin of 
‘Abdur Eehman^ bin 'Auf, became the generalissimo of 
the Caliph’s army®, ‘Ikremeh bin Abd Jihl commanded 
expeditions against ‘Umraan and the Byzantine frontiers^- 
Bra’ bin ‘Azib“ and Huzeifeh bin Eliman^ (who were 
among the magnates arranging for a review of the 
Theqifeh verdict) are seen conquering Qizwin, Zinjan and 
Nehawend during ‘Umer’s Caliphate. The Ansdr ally 
Useid bin Huzeir,® too, became a military magnate.^ 


(q) Oh. 86. P. 1, trJ P, 4 below. 

(s) Ob, 84. P. 1 Oh. 50 P. I (t) Oh. 36. P.3. 

Cxil P. 3 below <v) Oh. 49 P. 11 (w) Tabri and Seytiti 

(x) Oh. 49 P. 11 (y) Oh. 49 P. 12 (z) Oh. 34 P, 1 
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8. While importatit individuals were thus being 
brought closer, won or appeased, public opinion was 
^ . _ being influenced through a very effective 

Ku sdies channel. Zeid bin Thabitjg, an Ansar chief, 
was deputed to distribute money amongst the females 
of Muhajirs and Ansars. He sent some money to a lady 
of the Beni ‘Adi bin el Nejjar who sent it back with the 
i-ebuke, “do you want to purchase iny faith with this 


bribed”. 

4. For a similar purpose the Hashimite ‘Abbas — the 
Prophet’s uncle — was approached but with scant success. 

The spying Mughireh bin Sho’ beh suggested 
offer to Abb.is assent of ‘Abbas to the existing 

oi’der of things would be a useful weapon against any 
pro-Hashimite agitation. He suggested to offer him a 
hereditary pension in perpetuity*. Accordingly, the 
Caliph, accompanied by ‘timer and Abii ‘Obeideh, went 
to ‘Abbds the night following the day of Abii Sufiyan’s 
visit to ‘All. After a suitable preface Abu Biker said to 
the old Hashimite, “We are informed of the objections 
that objectors raise against the ‘unanimous’ verdict of 
Muslims, and they so object under cover of you. You 
should fall in with the loill of the nation or at least 
discourage the designs of the objectors. We desire to 
assign, out of the Caliphate, a share to you and your 
heirs because you are the Prophet’s uncle. People are 
cognizant of your and your kinsmen’s dignity but they 
have kept the Caliphate from your family. O ye Beni 
‘Abdul Muttailib, ye should, therefore, recognise your true 
position; the Prophet was as much from us as from you.” 

(g) 011.86^,3 (h) Ibn AM Hedid, in his Commentary on 
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‘Urner bin Khettab added: “Yes, by Allah, it is but 
good and proper, for we have approached you, not that 
we have any need of you but because we do not like that 
a unanimous verdict of Muslims should be attacked 
under cover of you. This will involve in trouble both 
you and the objectors. You will, therefore, do well to 
consider it both for your sake and that of the objectors!” 

6. Instead of th© first person singular, the use of 
the plural pronoun ‘We’ in Abu Biker’s address is, pro- 
bably, to impress ‘Abbas with the speaker’s 
Interpreted status, and the words ‘are informed’ 

convey a triple idea, firstly, of the speaker’s newly 
acquired right to be ‘informed’, secondly, of there being 
a news agency working for the speaker and, thirdly, of 
the addressee being a person watched and shadowed by 
the speaker’s news agency for harbouring seditious 
persons. The haziness of the language is intended to 
indicate that the speaker knows more than he choses to 
disclose: by thus frightening his guilty conscience the 
addressee is tempted to wriggle oiit of the vague 
accusation by, at once, offering his allegiance or, at least, 
by denying that he has anything to do with the seditious 
“objectors”. Should ‘Abbas, however, chose to be 
peppery and, calling himself a constitutional opponent, 
resent being dubbed a seditious conspirator, the accusa- 
tion is worded widely enough to secure the speaker an 
easy backing out. There is no definite charge; the speaker 
speaks on what is, after all, a mere “information”; 
it is only the “objectors” who use him as a cover and? 

authorisation; and if 
hp does not desire to offer his allegiance, he is merely 
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requested to ”at least discourage the designs of the 
objectors”; his allegiance is not specifically requested for 
but he is merely required to keep himself neutral in 
consideration for a hereditary pension, but should he 
resent to accept — in the words of the Beni NeJJar lady^— 
the bribe, it is no bribe, for it is merely a tribute to the 
venerable uncle of the Prophet. ‘Abbas is told that the 
people do not want his family for the Caliphate and 
that there is, as a matter of fact, nothing peculiar about 
the family. The Prophet was a Qnreish and so was the 
speaker ^ The Hashimites on grounds of mere consan- 
guinity with, the Prophet could set forth no claims for 
the Caliphate that were higher or stronger than those 
of the speaker. ‘Timer caps this carefully worded address 
with his forceful addendum that ‘Abbas is not to get 
elated at being approached by the Caliph and his prime- 
minister and that if he does not oflfer his allegiance or 
adopt a neutral attitude and consult his safety by 
accepting the pro.fferred pension he will find himself 
and his party in great trouble. 

6. ‘Abbas, the veteran old Hashimite, listened to 
the speaker and his prime-minister, grasped their inten- 
tion and appreciated the meaning of their 
Abbas, replies speeches, and with the undaunted 

frankness of a true Hashimite noble replied, “If the 
Prophet left the Caliphate to the will of the people, the 
election should be on the ground of the candidate’s 
merits and not on tho.se of personal ambition. If you 
claim it on grounds of consanguinity^ with the Prophet 

ik) P. 3 Supra {!) Compare his argument at Thegifeh, 
Ch. S6, P. 4, claiming consanguinity with the Prophet. 

■ (m) Oh. 36 P. 41 
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tben you have usurped our rights. If you claim it as a 
“believer”, then we are the most preferable. If you claim 
it through the “believers”, you stand unsubstantiated for 
we do not accept you. As regards your proffered gift, if 
it belongs to you, we do not need it; if it belongs to the 
public you have no right to grant it to us; if it is our 
light, then we can not give up the rest of our claim and 
be content with a, portion of it in the foian of a pension. 
Concerning your claim that the Prophet came from youTi 
as much as he was our blood, then know that the 
Prophet was a (genealogical) tree of which we are the 
branches and you the neighbouring vegetation”.® “Your 
reference to the dangers ahead of us and our friends, 
you are already prepared for that emergency and God 
is our succouri’.P 

With what comprehensive detail ‘Abbas makes his 
reply, what critical and analytical powers he possesses, 
with what keen logic he deals with each one of the 
points raised by the deputationists, with what calm deli- 
beration he demolishes the case of his adversaries and 
how courteously he falsifies their position, and the 
reader’s admiration will increase manifold if he remem- 
bers that the reply has come spontaneously, without 
any premeditation, at once, and on the spot; He reminds 
the Caliph that he is more than seven degrees removed 
from the Prophet and, therefore, his claims at Theqifeh, 
of consanguinity with the Prophet can not stand against 
the Hdshimites. He reminds him that, as Muslims, the 


(n) P. 4. Snpra (o) Kitab ul Immamet vas Siyaset, by Iba 
; Qateibeh. ^ - 

(p) Ibn Abil Hedi(l,^dA'Mib'^DiiaeEtary on Nehi ul Belagheh 

fab Ck 85P. 4.;., , - 
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HasMmites are better entitled to the Caliphate, for they 
have put in for the Faith services unparalleled and 
sacrifices unequalled by those of any other individual. 
Their siacerity of purpose and purity of faith is far above 
that of any one else. Knowledge,’’ popularity,® prestige, 
both Islamic and pre-Islamic, ungruding and unflinch- 
ing assistance and attachment to the Prophet and his 
Mission entitle the Hashimites to a most decisive and 
effective voice in determining the future governance of 
the Islamic State which is pre-eminently the handiwork 
of the Prophet and his family and, therefore, any elec- 
tion held without their knowledge and without giving 
them an opportunity of having their say can not arro- 
gate to itself the name of election or have any binding 
force. The honest old particarch shows his true mettle 
in disdaining to accept the proffered gift of a hereditary 
pension as the price of his acquiesenee or neutrality in 
the affair. His reply shows how strongly he believed in 
clean politics when he says he can not barter away his 
family’s rights for personal gain; if the pension is to 
come out of soinebod5’’s private pocket he does not want 
to be the recipient of the charity; if the pension is to be 
paid out of the Sbate-ti'easury the charitable donor is re- 
minded that he has no right to go about at night,* allo- 
cating State funds in the secret fashion, ‘Abbas is his 
own grand Hashimite self when, instead of getting fright- 
ened or nervous at the hidden threat conveyed in the 
deputationists’ words of impending teouble for the 
Hashimites and their Mends, he boldly declares that in 
spite of the speaker's preparationsj he is content with 
his lot because “God is our succour”. Similar to Ms 


<r) Gh, 3^1, P,>. Oh. 40, P. 4, Ck, 46 P. 1 fsi Ch. 36 P B. ,, 
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brother Ab\i Talib’s words in defence of Mohammed;^ 
liow truly they sound like his father ‘Abdul Muttelib’s 
words to Abreheh in defence of the Kabeh”'^ 




CHAPTER XL. 
THE CALIPH AND ALL 


‘Ali slates his case— ‘Umer’s threat— Abu ‘Obeideh speaks and is 
replied —Bashir bin Sa‘d speaks and is converted — Abu Biker 
pleads — realizes his diplomatic error — seeks correcting it-— 
cenfiscates Fedak. 


1. ‘Alfa snubbing administered to Abu Sufiyan 
paralysed the hands of the violent among the City 
Demand on magnates. When the Caliph thought he had 
sufficiently cultivated public opinion and had, 
by negotiations, made it difficult for the pi’oposal of re- 
considering^ the Theqifeh verdict to materialise, he de- 
cided to take the bold step of inviting ‘Ali to tender his 
Ali came and said; 


allegiance 


‘'Aifs reply. 


2. “I merit the Caliphate more than any one of you 
does. It is you who ought to offer your fealty to me 
rather than ask me for it. You succeeded, 
against the Ansars on the strength of con- 
sanguinity with the Prophet. The Ansars yielded to 
you because you said that Mohammed was of you.^ I 
put forth the same argument against you. In life, in 
death, I am nearest the Prophet. In the name of your 
Faith, be just to me or you shall have perpetrated a 
grave injustice”. 


“we shall 

not let you go unless you tender your allegiance”, to 
in your possession; complete and bonfirin the ' 


(w) Oh. 37: P, 5 see 
Huzieifeh' ’ (xj ^ ■ 0h< I 
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the Caliphate) for your chief that tomorrow he may 
hand it back to you. But know it, 0 ‘Umer, I am not 
going to do yotiT bidding, I shall not ofier my allegiance. 
I do not fear you, and to my rights I shall stick to the 
last”. 

4. The mealy-mouthed Abd ‘Obeideh was more 
diplomatic in trying to soften ‘All by saying, “My cousin, 
Abii ‘Obeideii you are youthful, these people are the elders 
bin Jerr&h. of your tribe, you are not yet as experienced 
as these people are. A few days hence yoti will grow 
older and quite fit for the job. Your excellence and 
sincerity of faith, yoxir knowledge and wisdom, the fact 
of your being the first Muslim, your high and noble 
lineage coupled with the dignity of being the Prophet’s 
son-in-law, all befit you so well for the high ofiSoe”. 

Replying to Abu ‘Obeideh, ‘AH addressed the 
audiencery 

5. “We are the Prophet’s family and we merit the 
Caliphate more than any one else. We possess expert 

knowledge of the Book, Islamic jurisprudence 
Ah refuses. rationale of the Prophet’s precepts. 

We know the requirements of the Islamic State and of 
its citizens, we know what is bad for the people and how 
to dispel it, we are the distributers of equality, and, by 
Allah, this is the truth. 0 Abd ‘Obeideh, speak not un- 
righteously, nor unrightfully transfer the prerogative of 
the Prophet’e house to anothei‘’8. The Quran was re- 
vealed in our house. We are the custodians of the theory 
of religion and the Prophet’s rulings. We know the Law 
of Islam and what is good for the nation more and better 

I , I l l Ill, ^ 

j (j)[ Kitib ol Iniamet vaia Ibn Quteibeh, ^ , 
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than any one else does. Be not selfish and injure not 
your good"'. 

Bashir bin Sad,^ the Ansar chief of the Aus branch, 
: put in: 

6. “Had the Ansars heard you, O ‘All, before 
tendering fealty to Abu Biker, non would have gone 
,, . against you: had vou disclosed your mind 

Sa‘d speaks before the Ansars had offered their allegiance 
the Ansar Biker not more than two*^ persons 

would have opposed you. But as you remain- 
ed within doors people tvere led to believe that you did 
not want the Caliphate. Now that they have allied 
themselves to Abu Biker, the people, for fear of dissen- 
sions, will not like you to oppose th.Q fait accompli’'.^ ‘All 
replied: 

“Would you like me, O Bashir, to go about 
scrambling for rule and forsake the Prophet’s 
remains and obsequies”. 

Abu Biker intervened to stop the discussion by 
■saying:- -V- '/ 

8. “I had conjectured that you, 0 ‘Ali, will not 
object in this affair of mine; I would not have accepted 
Abfi Biker the Caliphate had I known your mind. Now 
pleads; tjjat the people have agreed upon me, your 
assent would be a confirmation of my conjecture. Your 
assent would rectify our error. If yon want time to con- 
sider and deliberate over the matter, there is no harm* 

(z) Ch. 36 F.P, 3,6 [a] : Bfeiers probably to ‘Timer and Abu 
‘Obeideb, Abu Biker's companions at Theqifeb, videCk 37 
note (q) to P. 2. 

[b] Compare Ms words : tJk 36, PP, 8,5 
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(after that) should you tender your allegiance, well and 
good, but should you decide otherwise there would be no 
compulsion on you”. ‘All withdrew from the assembly 
without tendering his allegiance to Abu Biker.® 


9. On the very day of the Prophet’s demise, when 
Abu Sufiyan and ‘Abbas had, as representatives of the 



leading Muhajir tribes, hastened to tender 
allegiance to ‘All, he had, by the words and 
tone of his reply, given out that he held his claim to the 
Caliphate to be incontrovertible.'! His claim was admitted 
by the Ansars atTheqifeh, the City, too, was in his favour; 
The court knew this and had, therefore, sought to split 
up the Hashimites by winning the allegiance or at least 
the neutrality of ‘Abbas by the nocturnal offer of a 
hereditary pension,® but ‘Abbas had insisted on his 
family’s* rights. ‘Ali had rejected Abu Sufiyan’s idea of 
armed resistance^ because of its unworthy motive — saving 
the Ummeyyade’s emblazoned dignity from haying to 
bow to a “plebeian upstarfh — and violent intention.* 
Forgetting that ‘Ali had never discountenanced the idea 
of a reconsideration of the question of the Caliphate by 
a constituent assembly in a peaceful and constitutional 
manner,j and because ‘All’s allegiance would allay all 
agitation, the Court in a hasty nervousness summoned 
him to tender his fealty in a public gathering. Another 
tactical mistake the Court was guilty of consisted in 
being drawn into a discussion on the merits of the case. 
Not his courtiers but the Caliph realized that he was 


A mistake 
realised. 


[o] Kitab ul Imamet vas Siyaset, by Ibn Qnteibp.h, Rauza 
;>.,;tasS6£a, Suza tul Akb&b,'A,‘them Kufi . [d] Ch. 35 PP. 4-5 
ie) , Ch. 8^.; t 4. [f] , Oh. S4 P. 6 Mi Oh. 38 P. 6 . . . ; 
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giving ‘Ali an assembled gathering wherein to put forth 
and reason out his case and demolish that of his adver-* 
sary; but that was too late, for ‘Ali had already detailed 
forth his ciaim and i-efuted all the best arguments of 
each one of the courtiers. The trend of ‘All’s talk fore- 
shadowed its culmination — refusal of allegiance, repu- 
diation of the Theqifeh verdict. The Caliph intervened 
opportunely and succeeded in keeping the word of defi- 
nite refusal unsaid. And with that word uusaid the 
Caliph gave to the debate the appearance of a mere 
preliminary discussion in which ‘Ali was granted time 
to consider and mature his ideas on the point. The 
Caliph’s was a wise course. The world that knew of 
‘All’s rebuke to Abu Sufiyan could be told that ‘All had 
gone to the Court and had not refused his allegiance to 
the Caliph. The Caliph had, by his intervention, saved 
a lot but had by his slow comprehension lost a deal. He 
had allowed the debate to proceed and let the audience 
hear it; the arguments were sure to filter down to the 
City. Those present had seen ‘All depart without offer- 
ing his allegiance to the Caliph. This fact and the rela- 
tive strength of the arguments would lead the City to 
draw its own conclusion. 

10. ‘All was allowed to depart and consider the 
question at his leisure but the debate rendered it highly 
expedient to demonstrate the strength of the 
A warning. QQ^^t to the City as also to indicate to ‘Ali 

the direction his deliberations should take in the search 
for the line of least resistance. It had already been in- 
timated to ‘Abbas that recalcitrance would involve in 
trouble both the Hashimites and their protagonists.^ 
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Now, just to foreshadow those troubles, the Pedey estate 
of “Our Lady of Light”, the Prophet’s pious daughter, 
‘All's noble consort, Patimeh, was confiscated and es- 
cheated to the Crown. 



CHAPTER XU 
‘ALi’S TROUBLES 


‘All’s attitude— services and sacrifices— ‘Ali felt the loss of 
Fedak — its real sti os’ — ^Islam’s Pilerrim Father retired from 
polities to editel Quran and propound and discover the 
rationale of Religion^ — ‘Ali and Iiitellectualism— ‘Ali again in 
the Court— its bad diplomaeu—Ali again refuses allegiance. 


1. ‘Ali had eschewed violence by refusing to champ- 
ion Abd Sufiyan’s warlike designs against the Caliph®*, 

had avoided raising any agitation in his own 
Aha attitude liimself aloof 

from the constitutional agitators who were arranging for 
a peaceful reconsideration of the. question of the Cali' 
phate® lest he should be taken to be fostering it from 
personal motives. But he could not, in all conscience 
and consistently with his own ideas of rightness and 
fitness of things®, ally or identify himself with the 
Theqifeh coup which had been accomplished against the 
wishes of pi'eponderatingly influential majority^ of that 
gathering, behind the back and without the knowledge 
and consent of the Islamic State and against the 
Prophet’s Khumm^ declaration. With reasons and in 
frankness he had, in open assembly, put forth his case*", 
had appealed to the good sense of the audience and 
called upon the political sanity and sagacity of the 
nation to deliver its judgment. Instead of waiting for 
the Judgment of his own courtiers or encouraging .a 
plebeicite, the Caliph hustled him out of the assembly on 
finding his Aus ally Bashir sliding on to Alf s logic®. 
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Nay more, economic pressure of the worst sort was 
brought to bear upon him in the shape of the Fedaiv 

escheat.* 

For the sake of Islam, ‘AH had voluntarily thrown 
away his forefathers’ ecclesiastical coronet of the city 
the Ka'beh and waived his i*ank as a Maccan noble, ot 
of which honours were his after Abb Talib. ‘Ah had laid 
himself on Mohammed’s condemned bed to cover the 
latter’s escape daring the historic night of the Flight^. 
To secure the Prophet’s safety and that of his Mission, 
‘ah had not scrupled to divert to himself the brutal 
death that united Mecca had planned for the Prophet. 
Abandoning his ancestral estate, ‘Ali had followed the 
outlawed Apostle into voluntary poverty and exile. The 
infuriated Meccans had confiscated his estate but Ali 
did not care a bit for it. Loss of worldly goods was no 
new thing for him, fear of economic loss had never 
shaken him from the path of his conscience, but the 
loss to the family of the Fedak estate rent his noble 
heart. His Meccan honours, dignities and estates had 
been confiscated by heathens but after life-long and 
peerless services to the cause of Islam the Fedak estate 
was confiscated by the Islamic State. 

2. Just to add a fresh item to the already long list 
of his sacrifices, ‘Ali would have welcomed even this, 
only if the loss were personal. It was “Our Lady of 
Light”, his noble consort, Fatimeh who claimed the 
estate as her f atheris donee’' and heiress On grounds 
1 ^hich have ever since been questioned, doubted and 
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discussed'^ her claim to the estate was over-ruled by 
the Caliph. The pious and learned lady dissented from 
both the validity and reasoning of the executive ruling 
and strongly i-esented it, so much sothat, thenceforward* 
she hated the very presence of the Caliph who, contrary 
to all principles of civilized jurisprudence, had constitu- 
ted himself judge in a civil claim against himself. She — 
the daughter of Khedijeh, the merchant-princess of 
fabulous wealth’^, had lived in voluntary poverty and 
received the dowry of a pauper’s daughter without 
grumbling and in all contentmenty — felt’ the loss of this 
strip of land not because of its value but because of its 
great associationsz and the sweet memories connected 
mth the father who was the Prophet; she felt it because 
the loving father whose gift and heirloom had been 
withdrawn from her, who had mothered her since her 
august mother’s death was no longer in the land of the 
living to compensate her for the loss and to solace her 
with his unbounded love and affection. 

“Our Lady of Light” felt it. There appeared a 
sadder shade on her bereaved face, her big beautiful 
eyes, tearful in memory of her father, show'ed a sorrow- 
ful resignation. ‘All’s cultured mind felt that the deci- 
sion was a reflex of his attitude towards the question of 


(w) The Caliph grounded his verdict on a singular dictum 
attributed to the Prophet, “We of the Prophet class do 
neither inherit nor leave behind inheritance. Whatever 
we leave behind is publio property.” Besides being 
unknown to the Prophet’s numerous other Companions 
the dictum is contrary, both to the Quran and. the Old, 
Testament which mention Prophets inheriting or leaving 
inheritance, e g. Soloihon and David. 

, (x) ...:0h. Qi P.'L isl , Oh,. 16. P. 5. (z) Ch. 19. P, 27. 
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'AH decides. 



the Caliphate and he knew also that her noble mind’s 
healthy delicacy would maintain, on the point, a 
loving reticence, with the full understanding that her 
loss was due to her husband’s position in the new polity. 
It was exactly here that the sting of the confiscation lay. 
Man may sacrifice his property, spill his life-blood, nay, 
lay down his very life at the altar of his ideals but to let 
his ideals be the channel to conduct aflflictioii to his near 
and dear ones is nauseating and repellant to any heart 
beating within the breast of any being that is human. 
The withdrawl of the Pedak estate seared and singed 
‘Alfs gi-eat heart. 

3. In the midst of the sordid politics ‘AH remem- 
bered the Prophet’s grand injunction quoted bj?- Avicen- 
na, “what a fine injunction of the one who is 
the best of men, the greatest and the last of 
Prophets to one who is the pivot of all philosophy, the 
firmament of all Eationalism and the store of all wisdom, 
to wit, ‘AH Bin Abu Talib who is among the Oampa- 
nions as the Rational is in the Material: ‘when folks 
attempt reaching the Lord through divei’se and haphaz- 
ard acts of goodness, you, 0 ‘aH, go ahead of them by the 
path of Rationalism. When people are steeped in self- 
mortification through indulging in rituals of worship and 
in conventional charities, you, 0 ‘AH, exert yourself in 
discovering the Rationale of Religion’. The injunction is 
too good, surely, to be imparted to any one who, in ex- 
cellence and wisdom is, in essence, not akin to the 
Apostolate”. Accordingly, the Pilgiim Father of Islam 
shook the unclean dust of sordid politics off his shoes 
jand migrated into the realm of Intellectualism. Like 
ttiito his votunlary exile finmiihe^hen Mecoa,h into the 

[r aftdfigbhiQI’;'#© ©a- 
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tablishment of Islam — ^the Religion of peace^ and self- 
realisation— in the self-forgotton world of blind material- 
ism, ‘AH once again exiled himself from the materialism 
of ambitious politics into the domain of Reason and In- 
telleotualism, there to proclaim and establish the 
predominance of Mohammed’s everlasting Mission. 
Mohammed and ‘AH, the two eternal cousins of perpetu- 
al and ever-increasing value to human progress were 
collaborators in Medineh but in the second exile ‘AH 
was all alone, lonely and bereft of the great guidance of 
Mohammed’s Godly genius. Alone and lonely, ‘AH be- 
took himself, in pursuance of the Prophet’s Command, to 
the seclusion of his home and vowed “never to come out 
of it, nor to don on formal dress till he had edited the 
Quran for the world”. 

4. It was in the midst and out of this holj^ seclusion 
that wrangling politics and noisy diplomacy of the sor- 
The Court did world disturbed the literary hermit in his 
sud A]£. sacred studies. His rejection of Abii Sufiydn’a 
offer* had spilt bukets of cold water on the fiery anger 
of the City magnates.^ Though apprised of the winsome 
offer made to his sons, Abil Sufiyan was not at all recon- 
ciled to the Caliphate. Hearing that ‘AH had publicly 
refused to tender his allegiance to Abii Biker, people 
came to his house‘s within the four- walls of which he had 
shut himself against all outside developments. The 
Caliph deputed his prime-minister ‘IJmer, to see to the 
matter. With a batch of men and lighting materials 
‘timer came and called upon the inamates to leave the 
house and do homage to the Caliph, or^ he would set it 

Ch.8aPP^,5. , 

(o)-' cb.39.p.4:;:?.f '' , I,'! V-: 



6. At last, ‘All is again in the Court to meet the 
demand for allegiance. He had already detailed that 
TEe Court’s Caliphate in Islam was an onerous duty for 
mistake. the performance of which the incumbent re- 
quired peculiar and very superior qualities of head and 
heart and that apart from the qualities all of which were 
found, in him and him alone^ he was better fitted for and 
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aflame. On being reminded that the house he intended 
perpetrating incendiarism upon belonged to his Prophet’s 
daughter, he said that he was indifferent to anything 
extraneous to his immediate object. To avoid the sanc- 
tity of Patiraeh’s residence being violated by incendiar- 
ism the vi.sitors left the house and as they did so hot 
words and some blows were exchanged between the 
parties. Some found it convenient to comply with ‘ Dmer’s 
demand for hamage, others resisted. ‘^Ali, held himself 
apart in pround and indignant reserve until the death of 
Patimeh which happened in the course of several 
months’’.^ ‘Umer returned with his report and urged 
upon his chief to have ‘All’s recalcitrance ended. 

Abii Biker, accordingly, sent his slave who came 
and said to ‘All, “The Prophet’s Caliph wants you’’. 

“I do not recognise the Caliph. Your master, in as- 
suming and you in proclaiming the title have so soon 
begun foisting things on the Prophet,” replied ‘Ali. 

He returned and came back to say, “The Com- 
mander of the Faithful wants you”.e 

“Your master has no right to assume that title,” 
replied ‘Ah'. 
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better entitled to that office even on the grounds on wMcli 
the Theqifeh verdict was based,^ By his actions he had 
shown that though possessed of the means, he would 
eschew all violence and disturbance. He considered that 
the present incumbent was not fit to discharge the 
onerous and very peculiar duties pertaining to the sacred 
and secular succession to the Prophet and, therefore, as 
‘■Aaron to the new Moses” he could not give his assent 
to leaving the spirit of Islam in a keeping that he con- 
sidered unworthy of the great charge. Look at the 
Teacher of Nazareth, giving unto Csesor what was 
Csesor’s' reincarnated in ‘Ali vvho decides to leave the 
world to the world but to have it known by the world 
that he did protest against the despiritualisation of poli- 
tics. Embalmed in history lies ‘All’s holy protest 
against the course of ugly incidents and questionable 
acts done in the name of Religion but of which Islam, in 
the presence of ‘All’s protest, can not be held responsi- 
ble. ‘All proclaimed by the the protest that Omsors 
may govern the world but mm, in Islam, was meant by 
the Master to be governed by a different scheme and 
manner. 

The Court from its previous interview with ‘Ali had 
learnt not to be argumentative and, therefoi’e, made a 
formal, suocint demand for allegiance. Equally succintly 
asked ‘Ali, “what happens if I do not tender it”. “By 
Allah, you shall be killed”. “Then you shall have killed 
Allah’s creature and His Prophet’s cousin”, rejoined ‘Ali. 
The sudnenness and resignation of the reply glued the 
Caliph’s lips. ‘Umer bin Khettab urged his Chief to 
pronounce the fatal word. Death had been given out as 





the penalty and now death was the only alternative but 
the Court dared not execute its threat. The Court once 
again found itself stultified and it wriggled out of the 
awkward hole by letting the resousant ‘Ali depart un- 
harmed and uninjured— the Caliph said, “Till Fatimeh 
lives I can not compel him (‘Ali) to anything”. 

Without offering his allegiance ‘Ali again left the 
Court to resume his literary labours. 


The Chapter and its quotations are taken from Kitab ul- 
ImVmet vas Siyiset, by Ibn Quteibeh* Tabri, Gibbon's 
History of the Bise and Fall of the Bamaa Empire, Davea-f 



CHAF»TER XLU 
MORE DIFFICULTJES 

Sa’d refuses allegiance — threatens violence— his fate— Berideh, of 
the Beni Aslem raises flag for ‘A!i -refuses agreement with 
‘Umer — the Caliph approaches Patimeh— she refuses to sea 
his face. 

1. The Khezl'iJ who were by far the most powerful 
and predominant Ansar tribe looked upon the Theqifeh 
Thfi powerful covp as a great “humiliation"” and insult to 
Khezrij. their tribal dignity. Their chief, Sa‘d bin 
‘Obadeh had been trampled underfoot'^ and the dire 
insult was unforgivable. The chief was offended and 
with him was furious the whole tribe. The chief had 
ceased to be on speaking or visiting terms with the 
offenders.! He was .sent for to tender his allegiance to 
the Caliph. Not deigning to come and reply personally 
Sa‘d sent a fiery, furious message through his son Qeis, 
“By Allah, till I use up all the ai'rows in my quiver and 
till all the arrows and the point of my spear are red with 
your life-blood, till my hands have strength to wield my 
sword and till I have led my brethren and my kinsmen 
in battle against you, I shall never tender my allegiance^ 
even if you lead against me the whole human race and 
powers supernatural. I shall withhold my allegiance 
till I die and appear before the Lord to account for my 
actions”. The prime-minister, ‘Umer bin Khettab, 
advised violence against the chief. The chief’s messenger 
and son, Qeis, advising the court to the contrary, said, 
“He (the chief) is very insistent and on his oath. He will 
never do homage till he gets killed, but he can not be 
killed till all his sons get killed and also his relatives, 

(g) Oh.37.P.7 (h) Ch 37.p:6 li) Eauza tus Se» 
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kinsmen and clansmen, and yon can not kill these unless 
you kill the whole Khezrij tribe, the Khezri| can not^ te 
finished until the Aus also are exterminated. Why 
should you create such confusion to establish a matter 
which is already well-nigh established in your favour. It 
is expedient to leave him alone, and it is not harmful to 
you. You can affoi-d to treat him as a single individual, 
and an individual, moi'e or less, in your circle does not 


count. Keep away, therefore, from him.” The Caliph and 
his Premier consulted. The Aus chief, Bashir bin Sa’di 
also supported Qeis.^ 

Sa’d bin ‘Obadeh was, consequently, left alone but 
he never Joined Abu Biker in daily prayers and in cathe- 
dral service, on Fridays. He ceased to be on speaking 
terms with the Caliph till the latter’s death. During 
the second Caliphate Sa’d went over to S.yria. He was 
required, on pain of death, to offer allegiance to the new 
Caliph, ‘Umer.^ He refused and was killed with an arrow 
or by the hand of ajmu.™ 

2. Healing of the happenings in the City, Berideh 
bin el Hoseib raised, among the Beni Aslem.n a standard 
The Beni which the tribesmen brought and erected in 
Asiem front of ‘All’s door. ‘Timer bin Khettab 

approached him to say that the City had agreed upon 
Abd Biker and that he (Berideh), too, should do likewise* 
The chief replied, “we shall not owe allegiance to any 


*' i f i' 

*■1 


(J) Oh.36 P6 (ki Kitab nl Imamet vas Sitayset by 
Quteibeb, Kamil by Ibn Atbir, Tabri, Iba Kheldfln. 
(1) ‘.Iqd ul Ferid, by Ibn v'Abdnr Babb. 

. (m) > Ibtt Eheldun.. 

The tribe lived ih the territory between Meocah 
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one except the ownei’ of the hottse at whose door our 
banner stands.” The Court called an emergent meeting 
to which Berideh was invited. He went and said that he 
had been told by the Pi'ophet, “Ali is your leader after 
me”, and that, therefore, he would obey the Prophet’s 
command.® 

3. In view of Sa’d bin ‘Obadeh’s fury and the 
fanatical zeal of Berideh and his tribe it was inexpedient 
The Caliph to bring any more pressure to bear upon ‘Ah. 
aad Fatimah desirable, on the contrary, to conciliate 

him and to soften his grievances. At ‘Umer’s suggestion 
the Caliph went, accompanied by the former, to appease 
“Our Lady of Light,” but she refused to see them. At 
their request ‘Ali interceded and secured them audience. 
At their approach, however, the lady turned away her 
face and did not acknowledge their salute. “Pet of the 
Prophet”, began Abu Biker, “We seem to have angered 
you in your matter of inheiitanoe.” “How is it”, inter- 
jected Fatimeh, “that your heirs should succeed you and 
I should be deprived of the right to succeed my father”. 
Abu Biker replied, “...verily I have heard your father say, 
‘We of the prophet class do neither inherit nor leave 
behind inheritance. Whatever we leave behind is public 
property*”. P “But”, said Fatimeh, “have you heard the 
Prophet say, ‘Fatimeh ‘s pleasure is my pleasure, 
Fatimeh’s displeasure is my displeasure... whoever 
displeases Fatimeh displeases me*”. The two interviewers 
confessing that they had so heard the Prophet, Fatimeh 
continued, “In the presence of Allah and his angels, I 
declare that both of you Imve displeased me and angered 

(o) Eauza tus Sefa and Ghpii« ttd Talibin 
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me, you have not pleased me; when I meet the Prophet 
in the Hereafter I shall complain to him against both of 
you. By Allah, the Almighty, in every prayer I shall 
curse you for ever and ever”<i,..And this ended the 
interview, 


[ql Kitab nl Im4met v&s by Ibn Qutoilx^. S»iih 
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CHAPTER XLUf. 

THE SUaURBAN OPINION. 

Usameli’s expedition— the suburban tribes invade Medineh—'AK 
defends it — reason and significance. 

1. It was an ominous bungle. Public opinion in the 
City had been ‘cultivated’^ to some extent but it could 
Solving the not be Considered entirely reliable or honest* 
problems. Abil Sufiyan, for instance, though muzzled 
through his two sons,® was not very loyal. The idea of a 
referendum^ on the question of the Caliphate was yet 
in the air. ‘AH had twice refused allegiance, « the Pro- 
phet’s pious daughter had refused to see the Caliph’s 
face.’^ The Khezrij were sulky.'^ The City talked and 
it had ample time and topic to talk about; the inrush o^ 
Berideh bin el Hoseib, at the head of the Beni Aslem,^ 
not only reinforced the talk but positively endangered 
the already precarious situation. 

It was absolutely necessary to keep people from 
talking. The City had nothing particular to do except 
talking. Idleness collected crowds and crowds bred talk. 
The City had to be kept from talking. Something had 
to be placed before it that could strike its imagination 
and appeal to its sentiments. Usameh’s^ expedition 
was that “something”. It was the Pi'ophet’s last wish, 
its scene, lying at a long distance, was likely to keep 
people away and busy for a suflBoiently long time; the 
chance of crossing arms with one of the greatest powers 
was sure to tempt the Arab warriors, the expectation of 

(r) Cb. 39 PP 2-4 (s) Ch. 39 P. 2 (t) Oh. 37 P. 5 
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rich booty, in case of viotoi’y, was sure to attract the less 
warlike and more cautious of the citizens as well. The 
Prophet had commanded all Medinites to march under 
Usameh and had placed the laggers-behind under his 
and God's curse... This was a good idea; but was it ex- 
pedient? The position was this. Should anything adverse 
crop up’ the City was likely to be more of a danger than 
,a support; it was better, therefore, to eliminate the 
danger. The presence and attitude of ‘Ali was a source 
of strength. He had made it abundantly clear that he 
would not tolerate, much less encourage or champion, 
violence, either for establishing his own rights or for 
overthrowing Abh Biker, It could, therefore, well be 
afforded to send the City out to distant Mdteh. The 
Prophet’s army was, accordingly, summoned, under the 
Prophet’s captain^, Usameh, to march to the Prophet’s 
intended field of battle. The City’s re.sponse was splen- 
did. Every man of arms enlisted in the army of the 
Prophet. Medineh was bled white of its fighting popu- 
lation and left utterly defenceless. The army marched 
to won laurels on the field of far-off Muteh, across the 
burning sands of Arabia. The City was left defenceless, 
but the City -ivas denuded of dangerous talkers. 


(z) 


‘Umer sags’ested placiaer the command in the hand of 
some one other than Usameh. The Caliph “pulled ‘Umer’s 
beard” for proposing against the Prophet’s decision. 
(Tabji, Abnl Pida, Ibn Athir). ‘Umer’s proposal does 
not seem to be very expedient. The Prophet's army 
could surely bring: more recruits; change in the command 
would change its whole aspect. The army would become, 
with the change of the command, the Caliph’s army The 
Caliph, who held only a dispnted position in the City could 
get recruits only by lettinff the command unchanged. The 

aXhin thp matter., , 
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2. The suburban tribes, refusing to recognise the 
Caliph, not only withheld the payment of taxes but 
The Defence- actually led an invasion on the defenceless 
less Capital City. ‘All, who had twice refused his fealty 
to the Caliph and was still the latter’s rival, saw the 
danger.®' With his innate public-spirited selflessness, he, 
with hi.s dauntless kinsman, Zubeir^ bin el ‘Aivam, 
busied himself in defending the helpless City against 
the Bedouin invasion. The invaders were repulsed and 
the City saved for Islam. 

3. ‘AH had not given his allegiance to Abii Biker. 
It was a splendid opportunity for him to let the suburban 

tribes have their chance in the defenceless 
and All. City. The City and the tribal forces® of 
violence had, hitherto, been asking him to lead them 
against the Caliph and he had refused the offer. Now 
that the tribes had themselves taken the initiative, and 
if the tribes, reinforced, as they would surely be, by other 
tribes, could take the City, there would be, for ‘All, every 
chance of being raised to the Caliphate, without incurr- 
ing the odium of having encouraged or used violence. 
On the other hand, had the tribes failed ‘AH’s silence 
could not be blamed, nor could his neutrality be unjusti- 
fiable, even in the eyes of the Caliph. Any political ad- 
versary would have welcomed the invasion, but it was 
not so with ‘AH, He had, time and again, refused and 
emphatically refused to take, encourage or countenance 
any violent measures that could lead to the disintegra- 
tion of the State. The bedouins had, no doubt, invaded 
Abu Biker but ‘AH saw, lurking in it, elements that were 
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•capable of paralysing the heart of the Tslaraic State. It 
was to save the heart of Islam and, therefore, the whole 
%dy-politio of Islam that, in fighting against the inva- 
ders, he forgot his rival’s personality. 

On the heart of Islam, in letters of gold, is inscribed, 
large and deep, ‘All’s great forgetting of personalities, 
both of the rival Caliph and of himself, for the preserving 
of the Pineiples of Islam. 



CHAPTER XLIV 
THE PROVINCIAL OPINION. 

The area under false prophets— Hezermaut speaks against ABti 

Biker — so does Behrein — and the whole of Arabia. 

1. The Theqifeh gathering had produced only five^ 
men to swear allegiance to Abii Biker; the Ansars con* 

stituted merely a moeity of this odd number. 
Ijnri- The Khezri], the most important section of 

the population,® the Muhajirs, the Meccan chiefs^ were 
antagonistic to the Theqifeh Caliph; the City was 
arranging to revise" his claims, the Beni Aslem, headed 
by their chief, Berideh*', had declared themselves for ‘All 
and actually I'aised their banner in front of ‘All’s door. 
‘AH had eschewed violence, but the suburban tribes 
actually invaded the defenceless^ Capital of Abu Biker. 
The circumstances in the City or the neighbourhood 
could hardly be said to indicate any amount of “Unani- 
mity” (Ijma’) in Abu Biker’s favour, much less to prog- 
nosticate it in the distant provinces. 

2. Before setting forth the provincial attitude to- 
wards the question of the Caliphate and in order to 
The false facilitate a better grasping of the situation it 
prophets. maj’ be stated, at the outset, that by the time 
of the Prophet’s demise practically the whole of Arabia 
had professed Islam. Three imposters, Museilimeh, 
Aswed and Tuleiheh had appeared during the later daj^s 
of the Prophet and Seja’ — a female — appeared after the 
Prophet’s demise, pretending to be divinely Com- 

(d) Ch. 36. P.7, Oh 37. P. 2. N.(Q) 

(6) Gh. 86. PP. % 7. Ch 4 % P. 1. ff) Ch. 37. P. 4. 

(g} Ch. P. §, ft) Ch. 4 a P. (i) eh, is. pp. 2.3. 
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missioned. 

^ Beni Henif, established 
himself among his tribesmen in Yemameh, ashore the 
Persian gulf. As wed took possession of Yemen and 
Nejran; Tuleiheh, a chief of the Beni Asad, gained sway 
over the territory of Nejd. The prophetess of the Beni 
Teghleb gained, in her tribal territories of Musel (on the 
Tigris), strength enough to invade the prophet of 
Yemameh. Aswed had been crushed during the Pro- 
phet’s lifetime; the other 3 movements held ground in 
the respective areas, namely, Yemameh, NeJd and the 
valley of the Tigris. Apart from this apostate area, the 
rest of the country continued steadfast in their loyalty to 
Islam. It is the opinion of this loyal portion of Arabia 
that is to be taken into consideration with regard to the 
Theqifeh verdict. 


3. Historians! have preserved the conversations of 
Ziy4d, Abb Biker’s representative in the province of 
Hezi-maut, and the local chiefs, on the aucs- 

Hezermaut. e.i t. -i , 

tion of the Caliphate- 


Haritheh bin Serraqeh:- 


“Allah commanded us to obey the Prophet and 
we did; we shall hail, as Caliph, any one from 
Im family, but who is this son of Abu Qehafeh 
(Abu Biker,) and what right has he to rule over 
us? We have no concern with him”. Then he 
recited verses expressing his alliance with the 
Prophet’s family and rep\idiating Abu Biker. 
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•Ashdth bin Qeis, of the Beni Kindeh;- 

“ Sorely Arabia will never give to the Beni Teim 
(Abu Biker’s clan) pi’eference over the Lords of 
Meccah, (the Beni Hashim) who are the fount of 
the Apostolate. If it be 7'rahf, iox any one other 
than a Hashimite to be the Caliph, then, surely 
we are the best entitled to it, for it is our tribe 
that has been, from time immemorial, ruling 
this part of the country”. 

Said the Beni Zubeid;- 

‘‘"Hhe jealous Muhajirs and Ansars have seized 
the right from the right-holders. We know for 
certain that the Prophet did not die till he had 
appointed a kinsman of his to be our Caliph, 
Go, O Ziyad, go from us, your invitation is not 
the right invitation”. 

The Beni Dahl replied, through their spokesman, 
Hdrith bin Mu’awiyyeh;- 

“You are inviting us to the allegiance of one regard- 
ing whom we have received no injunction from the Pro- 
phet. 

Ziyad. You are right so far, but Muslims have ‘unani- 
mously’ chosen Abii Biker.” 

Harith, “If the idea is the product of the brain of you 
people, why did you stand between us and the 
Prophet's family, the Caliphate is their right”. 

Ziyad. “The Muhajirs and the Ansars know these things 
better than you do” 
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Harith. “By Allah, H isjealomy and usurpation of the 
rights of the We know it for certain 

that the Prophet did not leave the world till he 
had, with Cod’s Command, appointed, from his 
family, a leader for our guidance. At Khumm,’^ 
on the way back from the valedictory Pilgrim- 
age, in the presence of more than a hundred 
thousand Arabs and their Sheikhs the camels’ 
saddles were extemporised into a high pulpit on 
to which the Prophet ascended to declare to the 
vast audience, ‘This ‘Ali is my Caliph, and after 
me, your leader’. Your Caliph, Abix Biker and 
‘Umer bin Khettab, too, gave their hands to 
‘All, saying, ‘greetings and congratxilaions to 
thee, 0 Leader of Muslims’.^ What was that 
allegiance; after that one, what is this allegiance 
you invite us to Beware, O Ziyad, go hence. 
Your errand is not the righteous errand”. 

‘Arfjeh bin ‘Abdulleh followed:- 

“By Allah, Harith is right and says the truth. 
Turn this fellow (Ziyad) out, for he follows a 
wrong chief. Was not Prophet more solicitous 
of the good of his people than these Muhajirs' 
and Ansars who pretend to be the custodians of 
our weal”.? 

Begging allegiance from door to door and getting it 
nowhere Ziyad I’etumed to the Capital and submitted 
his report to the Caliph. 

4, The Beni Beker, of the province of Behrein, 
apprised of Abu Biker’s elevation to the Caliphate pro- 
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posed, “let us have Nu’ma,n bin Munzir as our 
!King. He is worthier and a better man... we 
m& better entitled to rule than the son of Abu Qehafeh to co- 
llect the tithes and expend them amongst our people”... 
;..The Caliph’s Eepresentative flew from the province. 


5. The volume and extent of this anti-Theqifeh 
movement may be appreciated by the simple fact that» 
No-tax with the exception of Meccah and a solitary 
Compaigners. town in Yemen, the whole of the Islamic 
State refused to recognise him Caliph, withheld from him 
the taxes, turned out his representatives and took to 
arms against the authority of Abu Biker. 


“Within ten days”,™ all Arabia was aflame against 
Abh Biker. “The signal of revolt flew from tribe to 
tribe until the Islam empire . suddenly shrank to the 
cities of Mecca, Medina and Tayif. A strong body of the 
rebels even took the field and advanced^ ” 


(m) Mas’iicli. (n).: The Stieoessors of Mahomet, bv W. Irviag, 
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CHAPTER XLV 

BRINGING ABOUT ‘ UNANIMITY” 

Abii Biker for abdication— Arabia withholds taxes from Abu 
Biker-declared apostate — Khklid a murderer and adulterer in 
Malik's territory-Ziyad in Hezermaut-finanees-and the 
Caliph, 



the Meccan Chiefs hostile, the provinces growling in 
contempt of his authority, no wonder, that 
Abdication. Caliph's heart quailed and he talked of 

abdication, He, nevertheless, continued in office. The 
tribes that, refusing to recognise Abu Biker’s Caliphate, 
had withheld taxes from him— and they constituted 
practically the whole of Arabia — were declared® apos- 
tates. A holy war was proclaimed against them. An 


[o] The and Anj^ar notables according to Tabriz 

Tarikh ul Khniefa, Tarikh nl Khemis etc, expressed the 
opinion that for non-payment of ZeJcat to Abu Biker the 
tribes had not been gnilty of apostaoy^ and that, at any 
rate, no holy war could be levied ajjainst them. ‘Timer 
bin Khettab, ‘Uthman bin ‘Efi’an and ‘Ali were amon^ 
those who held the opinion. 

But justice or academic -iastification and political exigencies 
do not always go together. The newness of the Caliph^s 
authority and his scanty resources demanded a strong 
stimulant to fire tip public enthusiasm. In strongly reli- 
gious communities a holy war is such a stimulant. 

The non-payment of taxes which was calculated to stiflle his 
government, led the Caliph to have recourse to the 
provision of Sacred Law, The present writer is of opinion 
that apostaoy cannot' be a ground for Jihad which is 
allowed only in defence of religion and against aggressive 
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army was raised to fight the No-Tax movement. It fe not 
necessary to follow the course of the army except in so 
far as is relevant to the scope of this work— -to bring 
into relief the ‘unanimity’ attaching to the Theqifeh 
verdict or the popularity Abu Biker commanded amongst 
the Arabs and the means adopted to establish the 
Caliphate. 

2. Khalid bin Welid who, to spite personal enemies, 

had so ignonimously betrayed the Prophet’s commission 
The instm- in Te the Beni Jezimeh,P was put in command 
meats of a division of the Caliph’s army. ‘Ikximeh 

bin Abh Jihl, another Meccan, was placed in charge of 
another division. 

3. Dealing death and destruction in the way, 

Khalid reached the Beni Yerbii’, who occupied territories 
Arabia in Arabia Patraea and had for their Sheikh, 

Patraea Malik bin Nuweireh, “a man of high birth 

and great valour, an excellent horseman and a distin- 
guished poet — all great claims oh Arab admiration. To 
these may be added the enviable fortune of having for 
wife the most beautiful woman in all Arabia... Khalid 
was a downright soldier who had no linking for gentle 
means... he over-ran the country, giving his soldiery 
permission to seize upon the flocks and herds of the 
tribe... and make slaves of their children. Among the 
persons brought into his presence were Malik and his 
beautiful wife. The beauty of the latter dazzled the 
eyes even of the rough soldier blit probably hardened his , 
heart against her husband. 
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‘Why’, demanded he of Malik, ‘do yon refuse to pay 
zakat’. 

‘Because I can pray to God without these exactions’* 
was the reply. 

‘Prayer without alms is of no avail’, said Khalid. 

‘Does your master say so’, demanded Malik haughtily . 

*My master!’ echoed Khalid, ‘and is he not thy 
master likewise? By Allah I have a mind to strike off 
thy head....’ 

‘Are these also the orders of your Master’, rejoined 
Malik with a saucer’. 

‘Again’, cried Khalid in a fury, ‘Smite off the head 
of this rebel’. 

His ofiScers interfered, for all respected the prisoner, 
but the, rage of Khalid was not to be appeased- 

‘The beauty of this woman kills me,’ said Malik 
significantly pointing to his wife, 

‘Nay’, cried Khalid, ‘it is Allah who kills thee 
because of thine apostasy’. 

‘I am no apostate’, said Malik, ‘I profess the true 
faith...’ 

It was too late, the singal of death had already been 
given. Scarce had the declaration of faith, passed the 
lips of the unfortunate Malik when his head fell beneath 
the scimitar... ”,<i . • 

4. Malik grew on his head an abundance of long 
beautiful hair; his severed head was used as fuel to cook 
afiua’s Khalid’s food.’’ : Having taken this food, he 
charming widow brought to his bed 
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tlie very® night of her widowhood,* to satisfy his longi 
standings desire to revel in her charms. 

‘Umer’s son in the army testified to the fact of 
having heard the Muslim's call to prayer in Malik’s camp 
and of having seen them pray in the Islamic way. ‘Umer 
bin Khettab urged upon the Caliph to pronounce, against 
Khalid, either a sentence of death for murdering the 
Muslim Malik, or for committing adultery'^ with his 
widow. 

The brother of the deceased, himself a great poet, 
visited the Capital for seeking judicial remedy for the 
murder. He was paid the blood-money, out of the state 
treasury,"^ for his bi'cther’s and tribesmen’s death, his 
ensalved tribesmen were set at liberty. The second 
Caliph, ‘Umer bin Khettab, during his reign I’estored, to 
the tribe, their looted property also.x 

The Caliph kept the captain unpunished and, with- 
out going into the details, merely said,'‘ Shall I sheathe 
the sword of Cod — the sword which He himself has 
darwn against the unbelieving” 


Ziy ad, Abu Biker’s goveimor of Hezermaut,z wasf 


(s) Tabri 

tt) Accordinia: to Muslim law -a -widow has to keep hersel 
sin pie for 4 months after her husband’ s death. No valid 
marriage can be contracted with her during the period, 
in) Ibn Khelikan. (v) Tabri 

(w) Banza tul Ahbafa. (x) Sheristdh's Milel ven Nehl. 

(y) Abul Pida and the Successors of Mahomet, by w. Irving 

(z) Gh. 44. P; 3 ■ 




sent againj at the head of four thousand soldiers, to 
bring that province round* 

o. Some of the tribes got panic-striken, others 
thought it better to recognise the Caliph and pay in the 
T5 t tr- j 1 rather than take the chances of war. 

UeniKmdeh rnv. t-» . Tr- t , 

Ine JBeni Kmdeh persisted and fearing the 
treachery of a local clan with which they had a long- 
standing feud, hastened to give battle to the governor 
and besieged him. On the governor’s report the Head 
Quarters wrote to the Beni Eindeh, 

Let the Kindites know: The book revealed to the 
Prophet enjoins on all of us to follow Islam and uphold 
the Faith. I invite you to the same. Keep the faith 
and keep away from Satan’s whisper. You have swerved 
from 3mur ‘convictions’ because of the irritating Ziyad. 
He shall be withdrawn and supplanted by another. The 
bearer is instructed to send him back after conveying to 
you the epistle, lou should now beseech forgiveness of 
God, the Most Beneficient and Forgiving. May He take 


his head fell, under 
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tbe sword of a tribesman to whom his chief said," God 
forgive your father! None could be a better reply”. But 
in horror of the offence against the person of an emissaryi 
two thousands of the allied tribesmen went over to Ziyad 
who gave battle only to get woi-sted and write again to 
the head-quarters for reinforcements. 


FiB,a.noss. , 


6. The Caliph discussed the situation in his war- 
council. Abu Ayyub, an Ansar chief, whose tomb at 
Constantinople is to this day a revered place 
of pilgrimage, advised, "call back the forces, 
the Kindites are a brave and proud people. Do not press 
them for money. In due time they will come round 
and tender you allegiance.” 

The Caliph laughed and said, "I will press for my 
share, even, in a six months’ lamb, unless they tender me 
their allegiance.”®' 


(a) A’them Khfi, 



CHAPTER XLVI 
BRNSGNG ABOUT “UNANIMITY". I* 


Tie Caliph looks to ‘AU— ‘Umer disagrees-reasons—massarae, 
enslevement and intolerance — Ash’ath debased and reconciled. 


1. The war-council^ advised and dispersed. The 
dissentient Caliph called his prime-minister, ,‘Unier bin 



Khettab, and discussed with him the desirabi- 
lity of sending ‘Ah', “who”, said the Caliph, 
“in excellence and valour, in rectitude and benignity, in 
statesmanly outlook, political aoxiraen, prestige and far- 
sighted leadership is pre-eininent.”^ 

2. The appearance of the ‘false prophets’, the 
trouble at the frontiers, the undesirability of ushering in 
a civil war, even though it was likely to 
advance his personal interests, had led ‘Ali 
to eschew all violence. Of course, he had refused to ten- 
der his fealty to the Caliph, hut then he had whole- 
heartedly defended the Capital against the invaders. 
The Hezermaut tribes were not very different from the 
suburban tribes. They too were up in arms to fritter 
away national energy in fratricidal warfare. In the name 
of economising national enei'gies, in the name of preser- 
ving domestic peace, Alt’s large-mindedness could 
certainly be appealed to, to work for the stabilisation of 
Arabia, in the larger and sacred interests of Islam. 

If thus appealed to, ‘Ali was quite likely to respond 
. to the appeal, and herein the Caliph had read ‘Ali aright. 
In all probability ‘Ali would go, and, if ‘Ali went, the 
tribes were sure to lay down their arms and come to 


The Caliph 
looks to 'All 
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peace. His very presence would bring it aboufc^. ‘All’s 
presence was tbe guarantee for the reappearance of 
peace amongst the tribes. 

3. ‘Umer quite agreed with the Galiph’s estimate of 
‘AM’s character and prestige. But ‘Umer knew also that 
esti- ‘All, the “Lion of God”, ‘the Bayard of Mam’ » 
mates ‘ Ali ‘ the knight without fear and without reproach,’ 

could face any risks, make any sacrifices, but he could 
never be expected to do one thing — play with his 
conscience and principles. ‘AM was a stern believer in 
clean politics. Politics, here, had been given an artificial 
colouring of religion. Tho.se who had refused to recog- 
nise the Caliph and, consequently, refused to pay him 
the taxes had been declared apostates.® A political 
opponenent, or, one adhering to the principles of religion 
but a non- conformist in matters of detail and, for the 
matter of that, even a (non-violent) Kafir could not, 
according to the laws of the Quran, be the objective of a 
holy-war which had, on grounds of expediency, been 
declared against the ti'ibes. 

Under the circumstances, if ‘AM went, well and good, 
but should he refuse to go, the whole scheme would 
come under a cloud. The army itself was likely to 
dissolve. The Caliph had overlooked this aspect of the 
case. ‘Umer, therefore, advised the Caliph, “your idea 
is good but for one dangerous element. ‘AM is very 
scrupulous, if he refuses to go or hesitates on the question 
of ths tribesmen’s apestasy, no body, thereafter, shall 
fight against them. The right thing would be to let 

(d) Ch. 44 P. 3. re the tribes’ preparedness to accept ‘Ali as 
the Oaliph. 

(e) Ch. 45 P. 1 and aote {ol thereto 
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‘A If be in the Capital, as adviser, and send ‘Ikrimeh bin 
Abu Jihi with the reinforcements”/ 

4. Deffldence, thus, defeated the idea of sending ‘AH 
to end the war. ‘Ikrimeh bin Abii Jihl, accordingly, led 
their inforcements, to relieve the besieged 
governor of Hezermout. It was a protracted 
and sanguinary war. The tribes, in Marib, went into 
their fort, hard pressed and inadequately provisioned, as 
they were, they sued for peace. Peace was granted on 
terms that were accepted. The tribes wei’e to leave the 
fort. As they did so, their chiefs were suddenly arrested 
and beheaded, their families enslaved and property sent 
to the Caliph. The tribesmen were offered quarter if 
they confessed that they were apostates and the victors 
Muslims, that the slain of the tribesmen were fuel for 
Hell and those of the victors martyrs, destined for Para-, 
dise, . .One by one the tribes surrendered till the stronghold 
of Ash’ath, the chief, was reached. After many a valiant 
action the isolated chief sued, for peaced . which was 
granted. 

6. Only ten persons, whose names the Chief was to 
submit in writting, were to be saved. The fated garrison 
drew up the list and sent it to the Governor. 
Ash’ath came and was surprised to hear from 
the vindictive Ziyad, “you want to save ten lives; your 
own name does not appear in the list you have submitt- 
ed to me”. The brave chief called the Governor a cow- 
ardly soldier, a hair-splitting cheat and, warning him of 
of the dangers of a war, renewed as the result of his 
brutality, advised him to refer the matter for the Caliph’s 
jdhbipioii, ; ^ , 


Murder and 
euslavexuent 


Barbarous. 
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Horror of horrors! Executioners stand for their ghastly 
work; one by one the brave tribesmen are brought to 
fall under the tyrant’s blade; one by one the beheaded 
corpses writhe, quiver and cool down. The Nero of a 
governor reclined luxurious on his masnad of brutal 
victory to witness and enjoy the death-dance of the 
brave sons of Islam. The ghastly work proceeded till no 
more than GO men remained to reach the executioners 
and pass on to death. Opportunely, however, the 
Caliph’s orders arrived to send the chief, in all honoui’, 
to the head-quarters. He was, accordinglj^ sent to 
Medineh, along with the 60 survivers. 

6. The Caliph said to the chief, 

The “Praised be Allah Who gave me victory 

Caliph and *• 

the 0apti%-e. OVer 

The Chief. “To tell the truth, the fault is yours, your 
governor Ziyad insulted and killed us”. 
‘Unier Bin Khettab, 

“0 Caliph, Ash’ath embraced Islam, read 
the Book, made the Pilgrimage to Meccah 
and, then, went apostate. In refusing to pay 
the taxes he repudiated Islam. 

The Caliph. “And a Repuditor’s blood must be spilt, his 
is an evil life”, 

The Chief. Prophet’ $ Cahph, I never repudiated 

the Faith. But I purehase my life with 
your kingly mercy. I shall help Islam all 
my life... I am no apostate as ‘Qmer choses 
to describe me”. 

The Caliph granted him life and won his loyalty by 
marrying his sister to the chief. 

The war against the No-Tax movement took more 
than half the time of Abii Biker’s Caliphate. 


CHAPTER XLVH. 

‘A LONGING, LINGERING LOOK BEHIND. 

The Caliphate created discord— spent money for its seenrity— 
fought No-Tax movement for more money— misnsed Heligiou 
for its politics —frustrated the Prophet by reviving tribalism 
— desecrated Islam's centre by showing the Caliph as a war- 
lord— the Mischief —raising ‘AH to the Caliphate conld save 
the country — ‘Timer’s Ohitef diotum — what ‘Ali did to save 
the country and the Caliph. 

1, The Muhajir argument against the Ansars, at 
Theqif eh, was that Arabia would not give its assent to the 
“Unanimity latter’ss Caliphate. The Ansars concurring 
of Islam. with the Prophet’s dictum'', and in their 

anxiety to avoid national distemper, proposed to maintain 
the Caliphate in the Prophet’s family.' But the three 
Muhajirs at Theqifeh wanting to avoid a Hashemite 
Caliphate, i had hastily fixed it on Abd Biker. “This Was 
a precipitate action”, in the words of ‘timer, “only God 
saved us from its mischief”.''^ It was, in the words 
of the Ummeyyade chief, Abd Sufiyan, a “conflagration” 
and a “storm” that could not he suppressed without 
bloodshed.' The Caliph and his party had mistaken 
Theqifeh for Arabia, but the veteran chief Abd Sufiyan, 
experienced and astute leader of men that he was, did not 
mis-read the haughty instincts of his compatriots who 
were not likely to brook submission to the man of the 
“meanest of the Qureish clans”. “ 

It is not difficult to see, now, that the “Unanimity of 
Muslims”, or ‘‘the MuhdJir-cum-Ansar “Unanimitsr”, at 
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Theqifeh, was a mere grandiloquence; the “Unanimity” 
was wrenched from unwilling Arabia at the point of the 
bayonet.n 

The course of events immediately following the 
Theqifeh verdict, the trend of public opinion and the 
tregedy of the No-Tax campaign" throws a lurid light on 
the question of the Caliphate. The Khezrij, one of the 
two Ansar tribes and the more numerous and powerful 
of the two, werep, in a body, against Abu Biker. Sad bin 
‘Obadeh, their Sheikh, was violently inclined and had 
ceased to be on speaking terms with the Caliph.^i The 
Aus diplomats had sided with the Caliph but were now 
vacillating between him and ‘Ali,’’ the tribesmen were 
likely to join Sad” and take the field against the Caliph. 
The Hashimites looked at it as a trick upon their rights. 
Abu Sufiyan, the Meccan Chief, despised the man of the 
“meanest of the Qureish clans’ and was for violently 
over-throwing him.* The Capital was for a review of the 
Theqifeh verdict." 

'Ali’s pacific attitude had cooled down the political 
ferment in the City and its suburbs. Most of the Metro- 
politan militia could not, therefore, be any serious trouble 
in the City. There was, of course, the constitutional 
agitation for getting a review of the Theqifeh verdict, 
but that was bound to follow peacful lines. Voluble 
tongues may wag and sage heads may shake, but in time 
and with means the wagging of tongues and shaking of 
heads could be controlled easily enough. Work,’^ as a 
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inatter of fact, was already afoot ill that direotion and 
was producing satisfactory results. More was likely to he 
achieved in more time, hut the uproar among the distant 
tribes was a disconcerting factor: it was hound to react 
strongly on the affairs of the City — and more so, because 
the tribes had not merely refused to recognise the Caliph 



but had begun by withholding the taxes. 

2, And moneys had been distributed among the 
female population of the City; money, in the shape of a 

hereditary pension, had been offered to the 
Money. Hashimite ‘Abbas, as it must have been offered 

to many another. Diplomacy was a work in the City, 
diplomacy requires money, always more money. Friends 
were to be gratified and so gratified as to warm up the 
emulation of the lukewarm; the neutral had to be drawn 
closer; the opposition had to be appeased; and money could 
do a lot. Usameh had marched off to Mdteh,^ more 
expeditions? had to be equipped and financed, money was 
urgently required and immediately. Without money, the 
Government, like all other governments could not work; 
the tribes, by refusing to pay taxes, wore stifling ail 
governmental activities. 

3. But how to realise the taxes?. The tribes would 
not pay until and unless they recognised the Caliphate. 

The tribes know that Abu Biker was not the 
Prophet’s nominee;2 they knew also that the 
Prophet had nominated ‘Ali to be his successor;**' they did 
not hold the Theqifeh election to be binding,^ because 
they had not been consulted or invited there; the Muha jirs 


Tribes’ 

attitude. 
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and Ansars could not,c by their vote, foist a ruler upon 
the rest of Arabia, and even if they did arrogate to them- 
selves the prerogative of selecting a ruler for all Arabia, 
they ought to have kept in mind the Arabs’ haughty 
mentality. They ought to have remembered that Arabia 
was clannish. The Arab belonged to his clan and owed 
allegiance only to his Sheikh who was both the symbol 
of his tribal power and prestige and the incarnation of 
the accumulated dignity of innumerable generations of 
hereditary potentates. The Sheikh, as the custodian of 
the dignity of his tribe as well as that of his great 
ancestors, must be convinced beforehand, that the man 
he was bowing to was a superior, in moral excellence, in 
birth, social status and manly qualities.^ No wonder that 
the tribesmen looked askance at Aod Biker of whose 
fathers they had never heard the tribal bards sing. They 
could have agreed to the Muhajir-cum- Ansar choice or 
refrained from disputing the latter’s right to chose a 
Caliph, had they chosen some one from the Prophet’s 
family.® The Hashmites were the custodians of the 
Ka’beh, and the spiritual overlords of all Arabia: being 
a brave and generous lot. they could command the respect 
and imagination of the people. It was not surprising that 
the haughty Sheikhs and the brave sons of the desert 
refused to bow to Abu Biker of whom his own kindred 
contemptuously spoke as the one from “the meanest of 
the Qureish clans’’^. Therefore it was that Malik bin 
Nuweireh, not deigning to mention the Caliph’s name, 
simply referred to him as Khalid’s master,® Haritheh, 
inquired contemptuously, “who is this son of Abii 
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Qehafeh”^ In like manner Ash’ath could never believe 
that the Beni Teim could be preferred to the “Lords of 
Meocah”.i It is not necessary to multiply or repeat here 
the instances of the haughty attitude of the tribes 
towards the pretensions and the personality of the Caliph, 
but one thing stands out in bold relief — ^the number of 
provinces, the multiplicity of the tribes, the vastness of 
the area and population that protested against Abii Biker 
reduces the giant “Unanimity of Muslims” regarding the 
Theqifeh choice to the status of a punny pigmy. 

4. Non payment of taxes was declared to be Apostasy, 
a holy war was proclaimed. The jurist and the legist felt 
No-Tax and and expressed his doubts, but hearing,however , 
Apostasy .ijjie soundiug of the bugle, and the tramping 
and neighing of the war-horse, up jumped the soldier at 
the clarion call of the holy war.. ..‘Apostasy’ is killed, the 
soldiery has indulged in rapine, brutal adultery whole- 
sale manslaughter^ and personal vengeance, throughout 
the length and breadth of Muslim Arabia, The course 
of war presents a ghastly picture. How the soldiery of 
Islam plimdered, murdered, enslaved', raped and deflower- 
ed the children of the Faith' — ^and all this to coerce the 
“objectors”” into submission to the Theqifeh Caliph. 

The Caliphate is pink at the beak and the claw. 
Muslim Arabia has had its gruesome bath in the life- 
blood of the children of Islam. But is and was that all? 

5. Mohammed had welded together into a nation 
the mutually repellent tribes of tribal Arabia. The 
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Th.- Prophet silkeii tie that bound together this bundle of 
and Theqifeh tribes was the Prophet’s work. The tribes 
were new to Islam and its socio-political idea of unifica- 
tion. The idea of nationhood had been sanctified by the 
forntder of the Nation. The Theqifeh cmm shattered 
that idea into pieces. 

The irihe?- again is seen over-shadowing the nation. 
“If it be right for any one other than a Hashimite to be 
the Caliph, then surel^f we are best entitled to it, for it is 
our tribe that has been from time immemorial ruling over 
this part of the country”.® In like manner, the Beni. 
Beker, in Bahrein, began to evaluate the comparative 
right of a local ruler and the son of Abu Qehafeh. 
Nu’man is better entitled to be our king than the son of 
Abu Qehafehp....we are better entitled to rule than the 
son of Abii Qehafeh’’.'^ 

The Theqifeh verdict and the consequent turmoil 
produced the unfortunate impression that personal ambi- 
tion, with some sort of backing, could win the Caliphate 
for any one. If one man could aspire to it why not 
another. The Arab is seldom an individual and always 
a member of his tribe. The unit is not the man but the 
tribe. From nationhood Ai'abia relapsed into tribaiisem. 
Islam had attempted a , world- wide nationhood. This 
relapse into tribalism gave a blow to that great idea of the 
greatest of practical idealists — Mohammed, the Prophet. 

Could or could not the blow be evaded and the war 
avoided by entrusting the Caliphate to some one whom 
all would be prepared to accept. Facts and events indicate 




that ‘AH could succeed in maintaining “the Unanimity” 
of Islam*' and preserving the idea of a universal nation- 
hood. Circumstances ruled otherwise. And Arabia has 
never been able to emerge out of its exclusive tribalism. 

6. ‘Umer’s apologetic dictum that his action, jointy 
with his comrades at Theqifeh, was “a precipitate act 

but God saved us from its mischief”" may be 
ischi^f correct so far as it concerns his person and 
party: of course, the Theqifeh Muhajirs came out unsca- 
thed out of the storm, but Arabia enjoyed, alright, its 
bath of blood and misery on account of the “mischief”. 

7. With the Khezrij hostile and vindictive, the 
religious-minded among the Ansars yearning to place the 

Caliphate in the Prophet’s family, the 
All s attitude resentful, the constitutionalists 

desirous of reviewing the Theqifeh verdict, Abu Sufiyan- 
the chief of the Umeyyades and the active mind and 
brain of the Beni ‘Abd Menaf, whose word none among 
the Qureish could gainsay*-— prepared to inundate the 
streets and alleys of Medineh, to wipe out the son of Abu 
Qehafeh, “of the meanest of the Qureish clans”, the 
Capital was a veritable volcano. The suburbs were up 
in arms against the Caliph and so were all the provinces. 
Medineh was a town besieged by the State of which it 
was the Capital.® Imagine, in this town, ‘Ali taking up 
arms against the besieged Caliph# The Khezrij vendetta 
against their “hurailiators”** at Theqifeh, the frenzied 
fanaticism of the Arabs, who in loyalty to the Prophet’s 
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memory hated to take the Caliphate out of his family^, 
with the alliance of Abu Sufiyan’s hordes imindatingthe 

metropolitan streets and alleys/ would do things whicii 

made ‘Umer shudder. Truly and sincerely was he 
grateful to the Deity when he said, “Allah saved us from 
the mischief” of “the precipitate act at Theqifeh .y 

But the historian, while distributing credit in this 
world of causation eliminates the Deity and restricts his 
attention only to men. ‘All’s biographer may feel justi- 
fied in placing the credit at his hero’s feet, and by 
removing one and inserting another word make tiie 
dictum harmonise with history and make Umer say, 

‘It was a precipitate act at Theqifeh 
‘but 'Alt saved us from its mischief”. 
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CMAt^TER XLVlil 

‘ALI'S GRfEF. 

“What *A1! lost in Mohammed’s death —the Caliphate— ‘Ali, a 
political suspect — his children— his bereaved wife donblf sad 
becanse of Fedak decesion — ‘All’s great heart cries— death of 
Fatimeh — absentees at the Prophet’s funeral absentees again 
at his daughter’s funeral also. 

1 . In the death of Mohammed, ‘AH had lost a rela- 
tive he had first opened his eyes to look upon,* a god- 
‘Aii father whose truthful tongue was his first 
Mohammed* suck®' in the world, who had christened him^ 
and given him his first bath.® In Mohammed’s death 
‘Ali had lost a guardian who had kept him, since early 
childhood, from the ways of the “ignorant” and the ido- 
latrous.^ ‘AH had lost a Teacher who had brought him 
up from early childhood and led him on the road of and 
to ethical progress upto the highest heaven of moral 
evolution, where he could be announced to be the 
Prophet’s “brother in this World and the Hereafter® and 
likened to Aaron* and Jesus.s ‘AH had lost his first cousin 
and twin spirit, the Prophet. How lovingly and grate- 
fully did ‘AH relive his early days when he spoke of the 
Prophet that had gone. “In my boyhood you took me 
in 3'^our lap and hugged me to your bosom, you rested me 
in 3’'our bed, gave me the warmth and contact of your 
sacred person of which I enjoyed the perfume. I used to 
follow you about as the sbe-cameFs young does follow 
its mother. You daily taught me a lesson of high ethics 
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and then asked m« to put it in practice. For profound 
meditation, you retired, every year, for a month’s seclu- 
sion in the solitudes of the hills of Hira where I visited 
you and none other could visit you”.Ji ‘All had lost a 
loved guardian, for whom he had incurred the odium of 
his playmates.* 'Ali had lost a revered Master, for whom 
and for whose teachings he had braved the scoffs and 
ridicule of his kinsmen on the occasion of the “Call to 
the Kinsmen”,! had occupied his death-enveloped bed 
during the night of the Flight,^ and then, renouncing 
his hereditary religio-political chieftainship, followed the 
Master in exile and voluntary poverty. ‘Ali had lost 
the Master whose battles he had fought and won as 
none other had done, and for protecting whose Faith he 
bad never considered his life his own. ‘AH had lost the 
Teacher at whose feet he had drunk deep and long from 
the fount of knowledge and wisdom to be able to say. 

Out of me flows a river of knowledge, strong, great and 
gushihg. My knowledge and erudition has an altitude, 
flying towards which the fast-flying eagle drops down its 
anxious-eager wings”, i or to invite the seekers after 
knowledge to “inquire from me before I go from amongst 
you’> ‘AH had lost a twin-spirit; with the same blood 
running in their veins, the eternal cousins were united 
in association and aspiration, in ideas and ideals, in love 
and labour and in weal or woe. The one was the “City 
of Knowledp” and the other its “gate”. In Mohammed’s 
death Arabia had lost its maker, ‘AH lost more— the “she 
camel s young had lost the parent whom it used to 
follow. And ‘AH cried in grateful memory and soul’s 
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agony, “My parents be thy sacrifice, in thy death ceas® 
for us Apostolate and Heavenly Revelation. Thy death 
is for us a great calamity even as thy being with us was 
a shield against all calamities. Thou hast enjoined on 
us patience and forbidden us lamentation or we would 
drain out our tears to the last. My parents be thy sacri- 
fice! Remember us to thy Lord and forget us nof’.» 

2. Added to this agony ef the soul was the matter 
of the Caliphate. His claim, based on merit and service, 

The had been sanctified by the Prophet’s declara- 
Caiiphate. tion.° Not that he wanted it out of personal 
vaiugloriousness but he felt the loss because in over- 
looking the Prophet’s choice, ambition, in its haste, had 
set sons of Islam flying at each other’s throats. To him 
the world was worth not more than — in his own picture- 
sque words — “a goat’s sneeze”. Ho regretted, not the 
losing of the Caliphate but its misplacing. In the riotous 
armageddon the misplacing of the Caliphate had creat- 
ed, he saw the undoing of what lilohammed had done 
for the unification of Arabia’s warring tiibes into a 
brotherhood. 

3. The noble-minded son of a noble race was dis- 
gusted to find himself treated as a political suspect. He 

had done all that lay in his power to avert 
Busptct. tJiQ storm that was brewing in the City, and 
yet he was being shadowed by mean informers and ^pies. 
He felt it and loathed it. 

4. His children, the princes of a haughty race, 
re.sp6cted and looked up tp|, till yesterday, were 
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shunned and avoided, as the breed of a sus- 
‘Aii’s children by the present-day lions. The 

little ones, too young to understand the changed atmos- 
phere of the City, looked with doleful eyes^ at their 
parents and expected ‘All to supply the affection and re- 
gard which the little innocents now missed eveywhere. 

5. ‘AH’s great and sensitive heart could find relief in 
the company of his good consort. But alas! the Prophet 
is dead and Patimeh is fatherless. Her loving 
•Airs wife young soul cried and wept, wept and cried 
as only a daughter could do for a father. Out of respect 
for the neighbours’ comfort she built a house near the 
deceased father’s grave; night after night, till she lived, 
she kept a tearful vigil in the “House of mourning” .« 
Upon ‘AH lay the onerous duty of consoling his sad con- 
sort in her great bereavement. To deepen her grief, had 
come the confiscation of her Fedak Estate.^ It was a 
double blow. Mere economic loss would be easier to bear 
for the lady who loved her voluntary poverty, but the 
Caliph, the head of the executive, sitting in judgment in 
a. claim against himself, had pronounced her claim to be 
baseless,® She took the executive ruling to heart and 
refused to see the Caliph’s face ever afterwards.* ‘AH 
was too helpless to vindicate her integrity; he saw that 
the verdict had come, much on account of his position 
in the matter of the Caliphate.® 


6, Sorely grieved at the imaavoury turn the affairs 
had taken, lonely and single-handed, ‘AH had to drop 
‘Aii’s his rights, avoid suspicion, save his neok"^, pat 

^his.^i|4iriBnv^n8ol6 his' consort in her great 
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bereavement and in bridging over the Pedak escheat. 
Deprived of the holy company and soothing sympaty of 
bis great and loving cousin, the Prophet, bereft of 
spiritual sympathy abroad and confronted with a grief- 
stricken family at home, ‘All’s great soul pained. Dis- 
tressed and anguished, ‘All’s robust heart cried in agony. 
“Oh, how I felt it! Dust of grief and thorns of affliction 
pricked my eyes, sobbings of sorrow and anger held my 
throat in a deathly noose as I beheld my rights being 
looted and plundered before my very eyes. I could 
never relish the company of the ignorant but when they 
stooped low, perforce, I accompanied them; when they 
soared high I Joined wings with them. My object was 
to capture them and to lead them aright — even as the 
trained pigeon, in order, ultimately to bring them to the 
right home, flies in company with the Jungle pigeon”.'^ 
What calm of a great heart in agony, and resolve of a 
noble mind that is lonely. 

7. Three months and five days, or according to an- 
other version, two months and a half of sorrow, pain and 
“Our Lady anxiety have passed over ‘All since the day 
of Light”, of the Prophet’s demise. ‘All comes home to 
find kneaded flour being leavened; clay in a corner lying 
watered to be prepared into kitchen-plaster and Patimeh, 
who has been ill for sometime, busy about the toilet 
of her little ones. Intuition leads ‘All to ask her, “why 
should you, darling, get busy, simultaneously, in the 
triple engagement, in your delicate health?” Tears es- 
cape the eyes of the Prophet’s pious daughter and she 
replies, “Father of Hasan, I dreamt and saw my father. 
I think my end is near. I am busy in my children’s 
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toilet; they are shortly going to he motherless . Tears 
fill All’s eyes and those of the little ones. ‘Al’ sends the 
children to the Prophet’s mausoleum to pray for their 
mother’s early recovery. “Fatimeh!” says ‘Ali, “the 
Prophet’s death is yet fresh, and you are talking of your 
Departure”. 


8. Fatimeh is weak and asks the maid to do the 
cooking, and lies down on the pillow... the children 
return, the maid lays the table for them. “But 
Partmgwords without mother”, protest the 

little innocents. “Mother is unwell and can not sit wdth 
you”, the maid tries to expostulate with the young 
darlings... hut they had run into the mother’s room... 
The loving mother, who has always given them a welcome 
smile, lies unconscious on her pillow and the grief -stric- 
ken ‘AH sits beside her; the scene puzzles the 
children... it fills them with vague fear. Slowly she 
gains consciousness, sees her darlings, speaks to them 
with a forced pleasantness and coaxes them back to the 
dining table and the Prophet’s mausoleum. “Father of 
Hasan”, she says to her husband, “pillow me in your 
lap, I am only a few moments more”. ‘T am too weak, 
now”, is wrenched out of All’s truthful heart, “to hear 
you speak so, darling.” “I am on a journey which must 
be undertaken, mine is a sad and saddening talk, but 
darling, let me'have it”, says she. The emotion proves 
too much for her failing strength and she swoons. Ali’s 
tears of loveful warmth drip down on her cold cheecks, 
the dying wife opens her eyes, looks at him and the tears 
straining from his godly eyes. She strings herself up for 
a last, loving, consoling A®ort to say, “It is time, All, for 
m^sage8;’ifc%^ for mourning yet. Forgive 
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cinder cover of the night, that people may not see it; 
come, often, to my grave, it shall comfort my soul, for 
I love you”.,. The objects of her last solicitude, the 
children, arrive, but, exhausted by her great emotion, 
Patimeh relapses into unconsciousness. “Open your 
eyes, mother”, impatient childhood makes its demand of 
innocent tyranny. The dying mother obeys the call of 
love, regains cousciousness, opens her ej-es, kisses the 
little intruders and cojoles them . back to the resting 
place of their grandfather, her father, the Prophet. 

The children depart, the lady, the soul and specimen 
of Muslim piety and cleanliness, asks the maid for water, 
has a bath and a change of dress, spreads a matting on 
the floor, lies down on it on her light side, turns her 
face towards the Ka‘beh, places her head on the pillow 
and balances it on her hand under the cheeck and asks 
the maid for a bit of camphor. Taking the sweet 
disinfectant she says, “let me be alone. I shall pray to 
my God’. 

9. The maid closes the door. The Prophet’s pet — 
whom the Master loved and respected for her great 
Fitimeh’s qualities of the head and the heart, the lady 
last prayer whose invaluable gift to female humanity is 
her famous dictum, “chastity is woman’s best ornament”? 
the lady whom the Prophet counted among the four 
greatest women, prays — sprays to her God, for “the right 
guidance of her father’s people,” prays for her salvation.' 
for Divine Mercy. 

An uncontrolled cry escapes the maid’s choking 
throat. Involuntrily, she hurries into the prayer-room. 
She is requested to go but call at the door a bit later 



and come in should she get no reply. The maid leaves 
the room, stands listening to her dear lady’s words of 
prayer and thanks-giving...The voice becomes silent. 
She calls out to her prayerful mistress. There is no 
reply. She steps in, goes to Fatimeh. Fatimeh is...with 


Alfa elegy is still extant: — 

“Friends united must part; 

“Affliction is easy to bear except that of 

sundered Love. 
After the Prophet, Fatimeh was my glory. 
This is a truism, self-evident: that friends 
are united but not for ever”. 


11. Placing her in her last resting-place, anguished 
‘AH said, “Greetings to you, 0, Prophet of God, from 
Sundered uie and from your daughter who is coming to 
Loto. jjaa hastened to join you. Prophet 

of God, your daughter’s death leaves me weak and for- 
lorn. The affliction has withered me and sapped my 
strength. But yes, there is the precedent. I kept my 
patience at your demise. At that great calamity and 
heart-rending grief I steadied myself. I could then bear 
to inter you, your blessed soul parted between my lap 
and my throat. Verily, ‘for God are we and to Him do 
we Return’, She was a trust and a dear souvenir. The 
trust has been called back and the souvenir withdrown. 
Long and deep is my sorrow and grief. Soothing sleep 
is not for me till the Lord wills for me your restful 
abode. Your daughter will teH you of my lot here. It is 
|3^bt long that you hay© bf©n |rom here, time has not yet 
■m|ed.j_ow,J^6mpry,;'bdt.|^ me,;:dov9'n ..here, 

^ tings. 
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from a forlorn friend to friends tha,t have gone ahead, 
greetings from a friend who never felt satiated with, or 
was tired of, your sweet company. Good bye, Adieu. If I 
go hence, it is not because I wish not to stay on; if I tarry 
here, it is not because I suspect your great souls shall 
bless me less for a brief visit or that the Lord will cur- 
tail His reward promised to the patient”. 

12. Prom the graveyard, ‘Ali came back to a deso- 
late home, the home of motherless children, the home, 
no longer cheered and illumined by the pre- 
■ sence of the sweet, young wife who was the 
soul of homely comfort, pious, learned cheerful, witty, 
obedient and sublime, holding’ ‘a rank among poets’.* 
“A remarkable woman for the age in which she lived, 
clever, accomplished and witty. Her sermons, songs and 
aphorisms serve as an index to her strength of character 
and nobility of mind. Her virtues gained her the title 
of ‘Our Lady of Light’, by which name she is known 
among the Muslims. She was tall, slender and endowed 
with great beauty which caused her to be called Az 
Zahra, the beautifur’y Lonely Ali was, now, ionlier, 
alone in the midst of bustling, quarrelling, scheming and 
counter-scheming crowds of Arabs. The wife, a kindred 
spirit, after ‘xAli's own heart of gold, a portion of 
Mohammed’s own sacred personality had died and was 
buried under cover of the night. The polirioians, who 
had not time to join the funeral of their dead Prophet 
did not join in conveying the coffin of his daughter to 
her last resting-place. The world was worldly, Patimeh 
living was high above the world, and Patimeh dead went 

ix} The Spirit of Islain, by Amir Ali. 

( jq A Short History of the Saracens, by Amir Ali. 



CHAPTER XUX 

FIELDS FRESH AND PASTURES ^ 

Military attractions —prospects in intrisne-ridden Persia of the 
boy-Kinp Perwiz— Hireh, Eila, Mtizar and Ulleis — booty — 
Khalid and sword Ws Islam — Anbar, ‘Ein ill Temer— Daumeb 
tul Jendel— Husid, Khen^fis, and Muzih— ‘Ein nl Temer, 
Peraz— Syria invaded — Abi ‘Obeideh—Yeztd, ‘Amr bin 'Aas, 
Sherhebil— Khalid bin Sa’eed.tMu'awiyyeb— Arab v/s non- Arab 
— Yerm ilk- booty— free-booters. 

1. The trumpets of war blowing; the war horses 
neighing and tramping; the military banners, high up in 
the air, waving and fluttering: the solid mass 
of youthful humanity gathering, swelling, 
and marching in and out, to and fro, and through the 
streets and squares of a city and round about it; the 
surging and waving of an army in ordered file and 
phalanx; the clanging of arms and the clamour of men; 
the glittering swords and the burnished spears; the well- 
strung bows and the straight-worked arrows; the glisten- 
ing helmets and the well-polished armours — ^this 

picturesque exhibition of national strength and glamour 
of prestige has always had a terrible fascination for man, 
and all the more so for the wild son of Arabia. The new- 
won glory of the recent Ko-Tax war, the name won and 
fame achieved, the loot acquired and beautiful slaves 
obtained, urged the soldiers to fields fresh and pastures 
new. It urged those who had then lagged behind, not 
to let the opportimity slip through their fingers. The 
jurist or the philanthropist may doubt or discuss the 
reasons for the war, but the emotional Arab took up hia 
arms and rushed to the field of battle. 

2.. .Khalid bin Welid and Muthenna, the General of 
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the tribe of the Beni Beker, atter crusning 

prophets’ in Arabia Patraea and subdumg the 
Persia j^Q-Tax Campaigners marched on to the 

territories of Ohaldsea, known among the Arabs as 
‘Arab— -lying to the norrh-east of the then Araoia. 
It formed a part of the great Persian Empire extending 
over the whole of modern Persia, Bactria and all t. e 
inferior provinces of Central Asia to the confines o 
Tartary and portions of India, besides ‘Iraq and 
Mesopotamia. 

The large and rich empire had greatly been weaken- 
ed by continued wars with the Byzantines and internecine 
quarrels. The Persian Emperor Perwiz was murdered 
(628. A. D=7 H.) by his son who ascended the throne by 
beheading his seventeen brothers. The tyrant wished to 
crown his misdeeds by marrying his step-mother who 
committed suicide. Within eight months of his 
accession the parricide died leaving the crown to his son 
who was murdered within a year and a half to be 
succeeded by a usurper, who was killed within 40 days 
of his usurpation. He was succeeded by Puran Dukht, a 
royal lady, who was deposed after 16 months. Her 
successor was killed in less than a month and was 
succeeded by another unfortunate youth who was 
beheaded within a few days of his coronation. His 
successor was Azermi Dukht, sister of Puran Dukht, 
daughter of Perwiz. In 11. H. or 13. H. (634- A. D) Yezd 
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Hireh 


frontier and was defeated with heavy loss. Khalid pressed 
on to Hireh, the Capital of the provinOe, 
which fell after some resistance. Arabs 
stormed the palace, subdued the kingdom and imposed 
on it an annual tribute of 70 thousand pieces of gold 
(Dinars) and sent the captured son of the princely 
governor to Medineh, as prisoner. 


4. At Eila, the Arabs captured Hurmuzdn, the 
Persian governor and his crown, worth a hundred thousand 
gold Dinars (it being One of those that the 
uiieis and ggyen gj-st class viceroys of the Persian “King 

of Kings” were previleged to wear.) The State-share (one- 
fifth) of the booty at Muzar, which fell next, gave the 
Caliph the opportunity of remarking to ‘Umer that it was 
Khalid’s work whom he (‘Timer) had recommended for 
capital pimishment.z The sight of the booty captured at 
Ulleis drew from the Caliph the exultant remark that 
womankind could not produce the like of Khalid. Hireh 
rebelled to be subdued and have its tribute trebled. The 
fall of Hireh led the neighbourhood to purchase peace 
at two million Dinars of annual tribute. 


Sword wisiam 


5. Khalid now blundered into sending a supercillious 
message calling upon the Emperor to purchase peace by 
accepting Islam or paying tribute. This 
(besides leading to the notorious phrase “sword 
or Islam” that the Faith has found so difficult to refute) 
insult, both to the Imperial prestige and the National 
Church led the Persians to shelve- their jealousies and 
pool their resources together to throw the invaders out of 
the Imperial territories. 
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6. The Persians were, however, defeated at Anbir. 
The citizens sued for peace. Peace was granted them if 
AnMr, ‘Ein they left the city and their belongings for the 
»i Temer victors, Kh4lid then marched on to the next 
Persian stronghold at ‘Ein ul Temer. It was reduced and 
the citizens were ordered out of the town. As they came 
out of the citadel the soldiery was put to death, the town 
pillaged and the population enslaved: among them were 
40 students who were in the town for religious studies. 

7. The Governor of Daumeh tul Jendel, hearing of 
Khalid’s appraoch, fled but was arrested and beheaded 
Panma tni along with his companions. The rest of the 
Jendel fugitives fled back to the town which ultima- 
tely surrendered. With the exception of the Beni Kelb, 
the population went to the executioner, females w^'ere 
enslaved and sold. Khalid purchased for himself a 
beautiful damsel of the town. 

8. The camps at Huseid and Khenafis were taken; 

the Persians fled to Mezih where Khalid surprised them 
xhfinafis and night. Two MusHm sojourners also got 

Mpjifh killed. ‘Umer bin Khettab demanded capital 
punishment for Khalid on account of the two murders. 
The Caliph, however, paid the blood-money out of the 
State-treasury and exonerated Khalid, because “such risks 
naturally went with re.sid8nce amongst unbelievers”, 

9. The Persians concentrated at ‘Ein ul Temer but 
were so routed that even Khalid had never before killed 
Bln ul Temer as many man noT had Ms soMierj secuTod as 
end Feriz much booty and captured as raaiiy slaves. 
Pressing on his advantage, he routed the Persians upto 
Feriz, a Byzantine tpwn, where the Imperial forces 
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to a hundred thousand killed in battle and. pursuit. The 
enemy reque.sted for quarter which was refused. 

The Syrian Expedition. 

10. “The long and desolating wars between the 
Persian and Byzantine Emperors....had exhausted those 
once haughty powers and left their frontiers open to 
aggression. In the second year of his reign, therefore, 
Abu Biker prepared to carry opt the great enterprise”.^ 
The successive Muslim victories in Persia led to the 
conquest of Syria-territories lying between the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean, including Phoenicia and Palestine- 
which acknowledged the sway of the Byzantine Emperor, 
Heraclius, of Constantinople, whose governor-general at 
Antioch administered it through four governors with 
head quarters at Palestine, Hems, Damascus and Jordon. 

11. The Caliph sent Yezid bin Abii Sufiyan bin 
Hereb, with an army to the Syrian frontier, who defeated 
AbuOMdeh an imperial detachment and, after a few 
wmmand. more skirmishes, returned with a large booty 
to the Capital. This led to another expedition to the 
land of fabulous riches and wealth. Khalid bin Sa'eed 
bin el ‘A as was put in command of the army but ‘Umer 
objecting to the appintment, because the officer had 
sided with ‘Ali in the matter of the Caliphate and had 
delayed his allegiance to the Caliph, he was deprived of 
the command. On the recommendation of ‘Aiyesheh, 
however, he was appointed a recruiting officer for the 
army. The Caliph appointed ‘Amr bin el ‘Aas to march 
to Palestine, Abn ‘Obeid.eh bin Jerrah to Hems, Yezid 
bin Abu Sufiyan to Datnasous and Sherehbil to Jordon. 

la) The Successors of by W. Irving. 



Araby/s Aii Arabs are descendea irom a common 

non-Arab. ancestor. I am determined to send Arab 
forces to fight the Byzantines. Whosoever from 
amongst you wins, will get riches and renown, and who- 
soever meets death, shall have raised his banner in 
Paradise. The martyrs’ reward is with the Lord, and 
the reward is priceless and beyond man’s computation”. 
Orders were sent to Meccah, Tayif, Yemen etc, and the 
army marched off to Syria. Muawiyyeh bin Abu Sufiyan 
was in charge of the reserves. 

13. The Emperor sent 90 thousand men against 
‘Amr, 40 thousands against Yezid, 60 thousands against 
Battle of Abu ‘Obeideh and 50 thousands against 
Yermtik. Sherehbll. The Arabs pooled together their 
forces. Khdlid bin Welid was also drafted from the 
Chaldsean field who arrived with his 9 thousand 
soldiers. Thus, against the tremendous odds of the 
Byzantines, the Muslims presented 42 or 46 thousand 
men and fought a pitched battle at Yermiik. 

14. The Imperial forces committed the strategic 
blunder of encamping in a low valley of the river 
Sjroiis Yermiik, while the Muslims stood on the 

surrounding heights. In the battle (August 
30. 6B4. A.D.) 140 thousand men of the Imperial army 
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lay slain, another 40 thousands remained as prisoners of 
war. After deducting the State-share (one-fifth), each 
one the Muslim cavalrymen got 24 thousand and each 
of the foot soldiers got 8 thousand Mithqals of gold, by 
way of booty, besides silver and other moveables. 

15. The news of the foreign acquisitions spread 
like wild fire throughout Arabia. “Hosts of adventurers 
The soldiers’ hurried to Medina from all parts and especi- 
ally from Mecca. All were eager to serve in 
the cause of the faith now that they had found it crown- 
ed with conquest and rewarded with riches... Abu Biker 
was disposed to gratify their wishes but Omer, on being 
consulted, strongly objected. ‘The greater part of these 
fellows’, said he, ‘who are so eager to join us now that 
we are successful are those who sought to crush us when 
we were few and feeble. They care not for the faith, but 
they long to ravage the rich fields of Syria and share 
the plunder of Damascus. Send them not to the army 
to make brawls aud dissentions. Those already there 
are sufficient to complete what they have begun. Thejr 
have won the victory let them enjoy the spoils’. 

“In compliance with this advice Abu Biker refused 
the prayer of the applicants. Upon this the people of 
Mecca, and especially those of the tribe of Koresh sent 
a powerful deputation, headed by Abu Sufiyan, to re- 
monstrate with the Caliph. ‘Why are we denied per- 
mission’, said they, ‘to fight in the cause of our religion? 
We are your brethren in the faith as we have ever been 
your kindred in blood, and hereby take upon ourselves 
to fight in the common cause. Let there, then, no longer 
be jealousy and envy between^ us*”. 


<o) The Sacoessors of Mahomet, by W. Irving:. 


: CHAPTER L " ■ ; 

The caliph appoints a successcr- 

Abii Biker’s death-His will-fche scribe writes ‘Umer’s name for 
«nccession-the talk in the town-the Companions and the 
army object to ‘Timer's nomination- Abd Biker’s last thonghts. 

A bath on a cold day brought the Caliph fever which 
ended fatally in about a fortnight. During the Caliph’s 
illness ‘Umer led public prayers. 

i. Towards his end the Caliph called ‘Uthman bin 
‘Effiin, one of the Secretaries of State and dictated to 
The will and him: “This is the testament of Abu Biker bin 
the scribe Qehafeh for the guidance of Muslims. 

To be your Caliph I appoint....”. The Caliph fainted, 
anticipating him, the Secretary completed the document 
by adding the name of ‘Timer bin Khottab. Eegaining 
consciousness the Caliph desired the Secretary to read 
what had been dictated so far. The Secretary read out 
the document including the name he had written in anti- 
cipation of the Caliph’s dictation.^ Glorifying Allah 
the Caliph asked the secretary, “you thought I might 
never regain consciousness and that people would quarrel 
over my succession. Was it, therefore, that adding ‘Timer’s 
name you completed the document?”.® The Secretary 
afiSrming the motive assigned to him, the Caliph blessed 
him and directed him to write on....“take orders from him 
and obey him”. The document was placed in a sealed 
cover and entrusted to the Caliph’s chief -slave, with 
orders to deliver it to the assembled Muhajirs, Ansars 
and the Companions.^ Word was then sent to the people. 
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2. As ‘Timer went about asking people to assemble, 
a wag asked him as to the contents of the document. “I 
The contents do not know,” replied ‘Timer, “but whatever 

docament they be, I shall be the most obedient to the 
document”. “If you do not know”, rejoined the wag, “I 
shall make a guess for you. Last time you got him the 
Caliphate. This year he is giving it to you”. The people 
assembled; there was excitement and noise: ‘Timer went 
about asking men to quiet down, listen to, and obey the 
Caliph’s command.^ Leaning on his wife, the invalid 
Caliph appeared at the window to address the multitude. 
“Will you agree” spoke the Caliph, “if I appoint for you 
a Caliph. By Allah, I have given it my test thought, and 
I am not nominating any of my kinsmen. I appoint ‘Timer 
bin Khettab to be your Caliph; listen to him and obey 
him”. The document containing the Caliph’s testament 
was then read out to the assemblage. 

3. The Companions interviewed the Caliph te say 
that ‘Timer was short-tempered and ill-worded and that a 
Nominee and good temper and sweet disposition was the 

first esential in the head of the State, and that 
‘Timer’s nomination would be a matter hard to explain 
and difficult to justify on the Day of Judgraent.h 

4. The Syrian expeditionary forces were aware of 
the Caliph’s illness: lack of further news made them 

restive. They suspected that the Caliph had 
and the Army suGCoeded by ‘Timer; if that 

were so, they said, they would refuse to recognise him 
and depose him.* In fact the news of the Caliph’s death 
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that had reached the camp before the battle of yermuk 
had to he kept secret tintil it was over.i 

5. When toil and turmoil of life is well-nigh over, 
heat and excitement of life and life’s ambition have^ run 
their natural course, death, the termination of 

strife and struggle comes as a welcome release* 

In the presence of the Eternal Reality and the ureat 
Infinite, becomes vivid, the transitory pettiness, the 
ridiculous insignificance of man, his desires and ambitions. 
In the Great Presence, Man gets bestowed upon him, for 
retrospection and introspection, an opportunity, that is the 
exculsive privilege of those who are on their death-bed. 
Off and apart from the gross and the material that he 
was leaving behind the Caliph thought and soliloquised: 

“I am sorry, I should not have violated the sacred 
privacy of the house of Eatimeh,^ the Prophet’s daughter, 
Ckvam if moin o'fl+KAT’fifJ there to work agaiust me....I should 


Demise 



*Umer bin Khettab. 


23rd Jamadi. II, 13. H— 23 Zulhiji, 23. H. 
==24th August. 634. A. D.— 3 November. 644. A. D 


CHAPTER LI. • : ^ ^ ^ 

■•UMER’S ACCESSrON. ■ 

Ajiticipated — Did the frophet also do the thinking— Ails’ act 
and thought. 

1. Abu Biker’s succession was a forgone ooncnlsion. 
The Theqifeh affairs and its antecedehts had led Hobabi 

bin Munzer and Ali™ to foresee the succession. 
Anticipated Secretary had anticipated the name 

before the Caliph’s dictation, the wag° bad guessed it 
before the contents of the testament were made public, 
the forces in distant Syria had scentedP it. The people 
knew that the Caliphate would go “this year”,‘i in the 
words of the wag, to the man who had implanted it on 
the Caliph. 

2. The Caliph, after having been at the helm of 
affairs for about a couple of years, had given the question 
Pidtiipero- of succession his “best thought”.T Did not 

Prophet, who had worked for his people 
for 23 years, do the thinking? Succession to the Prophet 
was declared elective which deprived ‘All of his claims 
on grounds of consanguinity and nomination. Hastv 
election at Theqifeh may seek justification on grounds 
of emergency but here, though he had a fortnight to 
consult public opinion, the Caliph contented himself with 
making a nomination. 

3. And regarding the nomination, the holy Corapa,- 

nions, respected leaders of public opinion, protested,® the 
‘Timer Syrian forces expressed mutinous sentiments.* 

mirnated qifjQ Q|(.y yidiculed it,“ ‘Amr bin el ‘Aas, sub- 
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seqnently ‘Timer’s governor of Egypt, said, “Time was 
when, during the pre-Tslaraic days, my father wore silk 
and gold while Khettab (‘Timer’s father), with a load of 
fuel on his head, went hawking it about. His son now 
is Caliph.'^ 

4. With the flower of Muslim manhood encamped 
and besieged, as it were, in the enemy country, the two 
greatest Empires of the day, the Byzantine 
Ah saw and the Persian, in active hostility, the least 
disturbance at the head-quarters would mean utter 
ruination. The expeditionary forces would fly at each 
other’s throat and the survivors would be captured or 
killed by the Persians and the Byzantines who would, 
then, march on to Arabia, first to punish Islam’s infant 
State for transgressing the Imperial boundaries and 
then to swallow it down their capacious maw. ‘All saw 
the grave danger and said: “The first one'^ passed along 
his path but alter him lowered the bucket of the 
Caliphate down into ‘Timer’s well. I wonder and wonder 
greatly that the deceased was ofiering to abdioate’^^ but, 
on death-bed, fixed it upon another. Verily, they are 
jointly sharing the udder of the she-carael of the Caliphate. 
Alas! he conferred the Caliphate on a short-tempered, 
stony man, whose words wounded deep and gory, whose 
very touch was unpleasant, whose words and deeds ran 
unparallel, whose temperament was fickle which made 
him stumble at every step and then confess that he had 
blundered. The man of such tempei-ament is like the 
man on the back of an unbroken camel; if he draws in 
the nose-string, he is liable to tear its nose; if he does 
not draw in the nose-string he will himself tumble off 

(xt Cii."45 P. 1 
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its back. By the Eternal Allah, he set the world in 
confusion. Evey body, with or without capacity, became 
self-opinionated in matters, both spiritual and secular; 
public opinion became unstable, scepticism appeared on 
all sides on account of him. It pained me but I kept 
my patience.^’y 


CHAPTER LH. 

loads of booty and crops of problems 

War’s vieions circle — and the Muslims— Problems of conquest — 
military, ethnic, political, cultural, social and administrative- 
internal and external difficulties. 

1. The new Caliph continued his predeoeasor-^s 
military policy. War moves in a vicious circle. You lead 
a punitive expedition a-gainst, what you think, 
Ethics of war fj.Qjjtiej.-town and subjugate it. 

The garrison escapes and, securing sympathy a.nd reinfor- 
cement in the next town, howls at you vindictively. You 
march in pursuit, gain a fresh victory only to find yet 
another battle staring you in the face. On and on you 
march bnt peace like the ever-receeding horizon becomes 
more and more inaccessible. This is particularly the 
case when you cross the frontier of a big empire. You 
may win a battle but not peace unless you swallow the 
whole empire. The moral result is moi-e curious; it 
leads the invader into a false position. What may have 
been, on your part, a mei’e punitive expedition to punish 
a fool-hardy frontier-town degenerates into an imperia- 
listic design of greedy land-grabbing. Your enemj^, who 
was, perhaps, wrong at the frontier, feels wronged as you, 
town by town, peneti'ate deeper into his motherland. In 
the interior of his country he fights you in the name of 
patriotism, the dignity of national prestige and the 
honour of the motherland. You become an invader and 
he- the defender of his homeland. He is the patriotic 
defender and you are the unholy transgressor. 

It appears to have been the same with the Muslim 
forces in the Persian and Byzantine empires. The 
Empires could not brook the iasalt of an invasion, much 




Eetreat for Muslims was thrice inexpedient. It was 
likely to invite and encourasre a ruinous pursuit, create 
an impression that the previous Caliphate was more. 
jEflorious than the present one and that the present Caliph 
was less adventurous than his victorious predecessor-— an 
impression particularly undesirable at the threshold of 
the new rule. And lastly, the expeditionary forces 
consisted of men who entertained seditious^ ideas towards 
the new Caliph. Return home of these grumblers was 
likely to prove upsetting; war, on the contrary, was 
likely to leave them little time for seditious thinking. 

2. On marched, consequently, the Muslim army 
for ten continuous and strenuous years of hard battling 
Muslim and glorious fighting. Pushed forward by 
conqiiests enthusiasm and lured on by nevei'-f ailing 
victory, they overran the two greatest and senile 
empires, the Persian and the Byzantine. Towns, terri- 
tories and provinces, one after the other, fell under the 
arms of young Arabia. In ‘Iraq alone, the area comprised 
20 thousand square miles. No less than one thousand 
and thirty-six towns of the Persian and Byzantine 
empires and that of Egypt came under Muslim sway, 
yielding an annual revenue of about a hundred million 
gold Dindra, besides free grants to the military. 

, , ,, The war brought laurels to the generals, victorious 

army 'and- renown to the Caliph. -The 
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less look on placidly at the slicing away of the Imperial 
provinces. The Muslim forces, on the other hand, could 
not retire from their acquisitions. 
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.soldiery got ricli booty^*' — g'old^ .silver, slaves^ meii-slaves 
and pretty girl-slaves. Oat of tbe booty, one fiftb cams 
to tbe State-treasury to be distributed amongst the 
civil population. Crowns and cononets, choicest Jewels 
and finest Jewelry, royal furniture, flags and richest works 


I (a) At Q^dessiyeb, in the booty was tbe coronet and belt of 

I Etistum, the Persian general; the former was valued at a 

hundred thousand and the latter at 70 thousand gold 
Dinars. The soldier who captured the Imperial flag, the 
famous Derufsh i Kawiy^ni, sold it to bis chief for 30 
thousand which was, according to Ibn Kheldun, really 
worth a million Dinars. The booty captured at Medayin 
was worth BOO millions, (Tabri), each soldier getting 12 
thousands. In the Tmnerial palace was found a full-sized 
equestrian statue of gold inlaid with ‘jewels, the rider, also, 
■was gold, inlaid with precious stones of rare beauty. There 
was also a silver dromedary saddled in solid gold, on which 
sat a man, wrought in gold, holding in his hand an 
invaluable nose-string of diamonds and rubies. 

Another precious find was the world-renowned carpet, the 
Beharistan (The Spring garden), 60 X 60 yords. It was all 
silk, interwoven with precious stones to form green grass, 
blooming trees, plants and flowers of the riotous Persian 
spring. In blasted autumn, the Persian emperors sat on 
the lustrous carpet, to enjoy their carouses. This carpet 
was distributed among the Muslims: *Ali sold his piece, 
which, by no means, was of the best, for SOihousand silver 
coins or, according to another version, gold Dinars. The 
State-share (one-fifth) loaded 900 camels. The Spring- 
! I 'barpet, tbe Imperial crown of Persia and other priceless 

curios were sent te the head-quarters, in addition. Similarly 
! - at Jelula, tbe booty was valued 'at SO' million Dinars; each 

I ' ' ■ one of the soldiers got 9'. thousands Dinars, in cash and 9 

^ horses. Xehawend yielded.^ thousand Dinars to each one 

, of tbe MnsHm cavalrymen, while Merv brought as much' 
. ' ,Q4ciesijeh^ v--, . ■ ' ■ 




of art from the two great and ancient empires came 
oamel-loads to the desert-home of Arab fighters. 


3. The war brought giory, victory and the spoils of 
victory but it also did bring a confusing crop of difficult 
problems — military, political, legal, social and 

HewBrobiems t « . i # . t . it i 

administrative problems — m a medley crowd. 
Lines of communication had become inordinately long, 

running, as they did, through the wide expanse of the 
empire, for instance, of the Khusros. How to keep these 
lines safe for the expeditionary forces? Hitherto Arabs 
had, all through their history, been an insular, clannish, 
and exclusive people. The Prophet is the first, in recor- 
ded history, to have linked the heterogenou.s tribes to- 
gether to form a nation but he had left them auto- 
nomous. Thus had arisen a commonwealth of auto- 
nomous confederates linked together, invariably, by ties 
of Arab nationality and of common interests. The tribes, 
generally, had all adopted Islam as the national religion 
which further cemented the confederation. But the war, 
suddenly, changed the commonwealth into an empire, 
spread over extensive and far-flung territories, inhabited 
by an overwhelmingly large population of different races 
and diverse nationalities which had absolutely nothing in 
common with the Arabian conquerors. The victors and 
, the yanquished differed from each other in race, 
dtegnagOj thought, culture, etiquette, manners and cus- 

boast about, 
^the vanquished 
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dumb (tongueless).^ The Persians refused to recognise 
the Arabs as anything but hunger-stricken devourers of 
insanitary diet and predatory nomads.® How to secure 
esteem and good-will of the vanquished? 

4. The vanquished were used to a system of 
government far more elaborate and systematized than 
Clash of the Arabs had ever had even the idea of. 

cnitares. Their culture, civilization, institutions and 

habits, nay, the very modes of thought and action were 

(b) ‘Arab, etymologically, one who can speak. The Arabs call 
all non- Arabs, ‘Ajem, tonguelass. ‘Ajem is the name* 
particularly, applied by the Arabs to the Persians even to 
this day. Iraq was, for instance subdivided by the Arabs, 
into two parts. The Arabic speaking part was called 
‘Iraq-‘Arab; the part inhabited by non-Arabs was called 
‘Iraq-* Ajem. 

(o) The Prophet wrote a letter to the Persian Emperor (Ch. 20 
P. 2) inviting him to the new faith. The Emperor thought 
it so presumptuous that he tore the letter to pieces, pro- 
bably, thinking that nothing good could come from 
Arabia. 

In 635 A. D, before the battle of Qadesiyyeh, when Muslim 
envoys visited the court of Yezid Gerd the Emperor 
rebuked them as lowly upstarts, and uneeremonionsly 
turned them ont with baskets full of dust on their heads. 

Centuries later, the Persian author of the famous epic Sbah- 
nameh voiced his notional sentiments of disgust and 
contempt. Eelating the envoys' visit, he makes the 
Emperor say: 

“Fed on the she-camels’ milk and the flesh of the 
porpoise Arabs have now the cheek, 

To desire the throne bf the Khusros. Pie, 0 fickle 
Time, Pie”. 

jtf cuM> ! bjMij >*“3 jit*} 
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as different from their conquerors as the very climate 
and topogrraphy of their respective homelands. A sys- 
tem of law must needs be envoi ved to meet the new re- 
quireinents, for the .sword may conquer a country but 
can not govern a people. 

The problems were difficult enousfh for any people 
to solve but they were particularly difficult for Arabia. 
It was new to orgranised politics and knew nothing: about 
Imperialism and its method.s. Arabia was a small coun- 
try, sparsely populated and had, suddenly, found itself 
in possession of very largre portions of the two arreat and 
populous empires. Its handful of men were called upon 
to administer a vast nonulation used to a superior civili- 
sation. It was a difficult, complicated and confusing: 
task for an ignorant people, a people who had hardly 
emerg:ed out of their dark ig:norance to, suddenly, come 
in contact with an ancient and elaborate civilization. It 
was danyerous for the half-fed sons of the desert to live 
amidst the fertile prosperity of the vanquished. Con- 
queror on the battlefield, the unsophisticated'^ son of the 
sands was likely to g:et confused and lost in the luxurious 
social systems of the senile empires. The rude soldier 
was apt to yield to the elaborate luxury of the deg:ene- 
'■ rate plutocracy of the conquered lands. The army of 


(d) In one of the battles a bedonin soldier was seen with a 
gold tray that had oome to him as share of the booty, 
shouting about for any one who would give him a white 
tray for his yellow one. Another bedouin, having been 
at a Persian noble's table, asked a fellow- guest as to what 
the white disoti w^re that they had been eating- He was 
told that they were wheaten loaves cooked in butter. 

^pked .meat iu oomphor 
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occupation, its attendant and dependant Arabs, had got 
to be kept in the conquered territory, as well as, kept 
from its effeminating influences.e 

6. Ail this was to be planned and performed while 
Arabia had not ceased fighting and was 
Problems. carrying on an apparently interminable war 
in other parts of the empires. 


(e) ‘Unier mistook his generals, at Jerusalem, 

nobles because they ware dressed in silk and gold. im 
Caliph rebuked them f or . the luxury. The Prophets 
muezzin, Bil&l, complained to him that the ofiicershad fpr 

their meals fowls and wheaten flour. ‘TJmer saw in his 
army bnoketfuls of wine— a totallF prohibited drink, m 


eHAPTER L!il. 

THE StATESMAN BEHIND THE ARMY. 


( Militarism versus statesmanship— Prevailingr unhappiness— Mus- 

lim conquest rendered a blessing: by ‘Ali,— Amelioration of the 
conditions of the conquered— ‘Ali, precursor of international 



jurisprudence. 

1. A fiery band of men, aglow with enthusiasm, 
rushing, in a whirlwind of conquest, across the expanse 
The Soldier of a great empire, is a picturesque sight. Man 
theStSesman looks at it in amazement and history records 
it as a freak of circumstances. The Macedonian 
Alexander, the Groths and the Huns overran the world, 
and so did Chengiz, Hulaku, Timur and Nadir. Picture- 
sque and interesting sights these, but not for “the gods 
to see”, for there is ravaging and ravishing, bloody 
welter and misery. Catching and great the dazzling 
flash of these military meteors but the weary mariner, 
“on life’s solemn main”, looks not to the meteor but to 
the iiim, steady twinkle of the lodestar, for piloting the 
great ship of human weal, out of the storm of political 
and moral tyranny, into the happy haven of human 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Men may stare in awe, in 
amused amazement or amazed amusement at the 
general who, at the head of an invading army, rushes 
along in the glitter and clatter of arms. But humanity 
bows down, in grateful respect and reverence, to the 
statesmen who, in the wake of the invading army, walks 
with quiet laborious steps, mending the gaps, patching 
the rents, bandaging the broken bones, healing the 
■'^Omnds and comforting the heavy hearts of the ravaged 
dreat, fqr his , nation, may be a conquering 
general but, in the aggregate life of the human race, 
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the totality of human happiness and advancement. 

2. And “mankind had never in history been poorer 
in its stock of happiness and well-being” than at the 
Prevalent time of this Arabian onrush. “Unutterable 
conditions desolation brooded over the empires and 
kingdoms of the earth. In the "West, as in the East, the 
masses were in utter misery, deprived of civil rights or 
political privileges they were ground down by laws which 
the powerful made to secure and augment their own 
interests. The Persian kings were gods and absolute 
masters of tho people. The priests and the lords had 
monopolised all power, privileges and prosperity, crushing 
the peasantry under a lawless despotism. In sectarian 
turmoil, the licentiousness of its sovereigns, degeneration 
of its aristocracy, the over- weening pride of its priesthood 
the Persians only rivalled the Byzantines... In the 
Byzantine Empire, the clergy and the great magnates, 
courtezans and other nameless ministrants to the vices 
of the Omsor and the proconsul were the happy posses- 
sors of wealth, power and influence. The people grovelled 
in the most abject misery... Wherever feudalism prevailed 
serfdom was the ordinary status of the peasantry. Serfs 
were slaves of the soil, to be bought and sold with the 
soil. They, their families and belongings belonged to 
the feudal lord. Serf and slave differed only in name, 
both had an iron collar round their necks as a badge of 
slavery. The slaves were no better than swine, fed like 
swine and housed worse than swine. With fettered feet 
and manacled hands, linked together in a single chain 
which led from collar to collar^ the trader in human 
flesh led them from market to market. There were free- 
men who differed little from serfs; buying selling or 
iiiheritmg property, they must pay a heavy fine to the 
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feudal lord. Griiiding theif cornor baking their bread, 
they must set aside a portion as the lord’s share. If the 
lord’s son or daughter married, they must cheerfully pay 
their contribution. But when the freeman’s daugnter 
married she must first submit to an infamous outrage' 
and not even the bishop, the servant of Christ, when he 
happened to be the lord of the manor, would waive the 
atrocious privilege of barbarism.”^ This was the debased, 
depraved and demoralised population that had been 
conquered by the Arabs. Weltering in their loathsome 
misery, the vanquished looked with contempt and disgust 
at their barbarian conquerox’s. Were they going to have 
the conqueror’s heel superimposed on to the already too 
numerous engines of repression? Was Arab imperialism 
to add a new weapon to the armoury of indigenous 
imperialism? Was the grinding-mill of imperialism to 
have a heavier stone attached to it by the Arab barbar- 
ians? The vanquished looked askance at the rude 
conquerors. The administration was rendered doubly 
difiScult because it was to be administered direct from 
distant Medineh, and the administrators lacked in the 
necessary experience. 

3. But the spectacular onrush of the Arab hordes 
did not prove to be the scourge of the Goths and the 
All -a Huns. It turned out to be a blessing. The 
statesman Disciple of Mohammed, “the Blessing for the 
Universe,” was there to represent his Master, “The age 
of speculation was soon to commence, its germs were 
contained in the positive precepts of the Master and 
even while he was working the scholaiiy Disciple was 
thinking. The Master had himself declared that whoso- 
j desired to realise the spirit of his teachings must 

... ■ , . „ ... 

(0 The Spirit of Mam, Ahi ■ ' ^ 
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listen to the words of the Scholar... . Who more able to 
grasp the meaning of the Master’s words than ‘AH, the 
friend, the trusted Disciple, the devoted cousin and son? 
The gentle, calm teachings instilled in eary life in the 
young mind bore their fruit... Daring his retirement Ali 
had devoted himself to the study of the Master’s precepts 
by the light of reason”." While the soldier fought and 
the politicians worked the war the scholarly Disciple was 


thinking and developing the theories “the germs of which 
were contained in the positive precepts of the Master”. 
After the Prophet “Ali was the expositor of the Faith. 
In the Quran...Iegal doctrines were extremely few and 
adaptable to any circumstances or time and during the 
reigns of the Raahidin Caliphs were expounded chiefly 
by Ali and his disciple Ibn Abbas.” ‘AH had forestalled 
the new problems by preparing the public to meet and 
tackle these. He lectured on branches of learning most 
suited to the wants of the infant commonwealth. He, 
with his pupil and cousin, Ibn ‘Abbas^ “gave pubHc 
lectures on poetry, grammar,* history and mathematics”. 
To the fighting nation that sought glory on the field of 


(g) The quotations on the page are from The Spirit of Islam, 
by Amir Ali, 

(h) The same learned author says, “upon their death, the men 
who had attended their lectures or listened to their judg- 
ments opened classes' of jurisprudence on their own 
account. Fakihs or lawyers multiplied, they discussed 
religio-legal questions.” 

fi) The influx of foreigners in Arabia and the desire to teach 
them al Quran necessitated the evolving of Arabic 
grammar. Ali instructed Abul Aswed Doili to do it and 
set him on the line. “Speech”, tonght ‘Ali, “either tells a 
name (noun) and action /verb) or something which is 
/ , neither (herf-letter)* Won may baiW the superstructure ia 
thAHke manner?^ : 
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battle and immortalization in martyrdom said tbs 
Prophet’s Disciple: “Eminence in science is the highest 
of hononrs”, “the greatest ornament of man is erudition” 
and “he does not die who gives life to learning”. “Under 
the advice of Ali, Omar founded and endowed schools 
and mosques in every part of the empire.”! 

The expounder of the laws of the Prephet, ‘AH, gave 
the verdict, ‘the blood of the Zimmi^ is like the blood of 
the Muslim”, and “many of the great administrative 
works undertaken in the time of Omer were due to his 
counsel.... In the administration of the acquired coun- 
tries, the improvement of the peasantry was particularly 
insisted upon. With that object Egppt, Syria, Iraq and 
Southern Persia were measured, field by field, and the 
assessment was fixed on a uniform basis. The record of 
this magnificent cadestral survey forms a veritable cata- 
logue which, besides giving the area of the lands, des- 
cribes in detail the quality of the soil, the nature of the 
produce, the character of the holdings and so forth. A 
network of canals was constructed in Babylonia and the 
embankments of the' Tigris and Euphrates, culpably 
neglected by the Chosroes, were placed under the super- 
vision of special officers....the stability of the empire and 
its ma terial development depended upon the prosperity 
of the agricultural classes. To secure that, he (‘Umer) 
forbade the sale of holdings and agricultural lands in the 
conquered countries. As a further protection against 
encroachment on the part of the Arabs he ordained that 

/ •<' , li, ,$ii0Srti'fejj9tory of the Saraoew, -by Amir Aii 

sabjeets of rslasa- lo Heu of : 
sortie© 'Were liable 
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no Saracsn should acquife land from the native of the 
soil. The peasantry and land owners were thus doubly 
protected from eviction.... Most of the grand undertakings 
initiated by Omer for the welfare of the people were due 
to his (‘All’s) oounsel’k^ 

“From the first commencement of the Islamic 
preachings, Ali had extended the utmost consideration 
and friendship to the Persian converts. Selman, the 
Persian, one of the mest notable disciples of the Prophet, 
was long the associate and friend of Ali. After the 
battle of Qadesiyyeh,™ Ali used to devote his share of 
the prize-money to the redemption of the captives and 
repeatedly, by his counsel, induced Timer to lighten the 
burden of the subjects’’.^ These and similar public 
acts and words, the sweet personal touch of ‘Alt won 
the hearts of the vanquished, with the result that 
“the people everywhere received the Muslims as their 
liberators. Wherever any resistance was offered, it was by 
the priesthood and the aristocracy. The masses and the 
working classes, in general, who were under the ban of 
Zoroastrianism, ranged themselves with the conquerors.*^ 
Secure from the tyranny of their former rulers, in com- 
plete enjoyment of civil and political rights conferred by 
the new rulers, they began to live a free life on terms of 
fraternal equality with the conquerors”. 

4. Their customs and institutions were left uninter- 
fered with. They were governed according to their 


(l) A Short History of the Saracens, by Amir AH. 

(m) Oh. 62. P. 2. Note (a) 

(n) The Spirit of Islam, by Amir Ali. 

IbJ " The Spirit of Islam,- hf Amm- Ali,- ' ■ ' •; 
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intwnatioEai peisonal laws, for ‘AH had given the verdict, 
Jwispmdenee «‘if I .^ere to administer justice, I would do it 
among the Christians, Jews, Magians and Muslims, 
according to their respective laws”.? 




aHAPTER UV- 
THE ERA OF THE HUREH. 


Events. 


Necessity for an era— possible starting-points for an era— -‘Ali 

suggests the Hijreh — the reasons for it. 

1. Among the administrative problems was the 
problem of counting time. Arabia had a number of eras 

which caused a lot of confusion. The new 
A problem. connection with the lands of the Persians and 
Byzantines, each of which had its own era, added to 
the urgency of having a fixed standard of time through- 
out the Muslim empire. 

2. Islam had witnessed many a great event; the 
Prophet’s birth, his Call to the Apostlate, his welcome 

entry into Medineh, the fail of Meccah and 
the Prophet’s death were some of the epoch- 
making days. Each one of these could well start an era, 
and each one of these was discussed and considered. 

3. Worldly victory is transitory and mundane glory 

a shadow. Events, howsoever important for contempo- 
and their raries,are mere incidents for after-generations, 
vaiae. Various suggestions based on the then ‘great 

events’ were made but ‘Ali, the Disciple of the Prophet, 
suggested differently. 

4. Suffering for Truth, sacrifice for the cause of 
human uplift and in the pei’formance of duty towards 

God and Man is really ‘great’, irrespective of 
success or failure of one’s efforts. Jesus was 
a fail ui'e in his life. But Jesus is great in his failure. 
Mohammed’s efforts were* crowned with success. The 
success, however, is an accident and not the essence of 
his ‘Mission. t‘ ‘Ali saw the spirit'-pf'the Master’s" 'Mission,-;;. 


‘All’s idea. 


’ i."- ri /-/‘'t' 





and suggested the Flight, the Hijreh, to be commemora- 
ted in the era df Mohammed’s people. 

Hot the victorious prince but the sufferiiig outce,st, 
tbe man persecuted for his convictions deserved to be 
esteemed and venerated. The Muslim soldier attacking, 
killing or pursuing the enemy; the politician scheming, 
intriguing or devising; the statesman building, designing 
or planning; the man thinking, acting or achieving was 
always to remember that the Prophet worked for 
humanity and preferred to suffer in the seiwice of man- 
kind. Let his followers walk in the footsteps of the 
Master and never in the footsteps of the Master’s 
;;per8ecutors. ■ 

In the midst of the din and noise of war it was a 
Warning to the Muslim soldiery in the flush of victory, 
it was the cry of a feeling heart — like unto the cry of 
John, the Baptist— calling mankind back to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. It was Mercy’s pleading against the trans- 
gression Of the laws of God. It was ‘All’s appeal to the 
Muslims lest they should ever be less like persecuted 
Mohammed and more like Mohammed’s unjust persecu- 
tors. 

‘AH’s great suggestion was accepted and the era of 
the Hijreh promulgated in the lands of the Reli^^ion of 
Peace-Islam. 


CHAPTER LV. 

THE FIRST CITIZEN OF THE EMPIRE, 


Influx of booty and tribute -establishment of a chancery depart- 
ment— a commission for preparing the Chancery register — 
Commissioners place ‘Ali’s name at the top of the register — 
what ‘Umer sought to evade. 

1. The new conquests brought large booty in which 
one-fifth was the share of the State. Booty had come to 
The experts’ be a, more or less, regular source of the State- 
choice. revenue. Expansion of the empire brought, 
fivery year, larger and larger amounts of tribute from 
the dpendencies. The central treasury alone disbursed 
300 millions, annually, in grants and pensions to the 
City;i the provincial treasuries disbursed separately. It 
was high time to reorganise the simpler machinery that 
already existed. In the 14th year of the Hijreh a 
chancery department was established and a commission 
appointed to prepare a register containing, in order of 
merit, the names of all the payees. As this involved 
questions of precedence, three famous genealogical ex- * 
perts, namely, Mekhzfimeh bin Naufel,Jubeir bin Mutem 
and ‘Aqil bin Abu Talib wei’e entrusted with the com- 
plicated task. They laboiiously prepared the register. 

At the top were the names of the Beni Hashim, then 
came the late Caliph Abu Biker’s family and so on, in 
descending oi'dei'”.’^ The register was submitted to the 
Caliph who so amended it as to “begin with the name of 
‘Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle”.® 


2. The Prophet was a Has h i m ite and the com- 
missioners, in justice to the vain© of the family’s service 


I (q) Xa'q’iibi •' V"-' Ci9-’''4b6 febeldte ; 


(s) ibid. 
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the to the cause of Islam and in compliance with 
aTOeBdment. public opinion Jecognised his family’s right 
to precedence. The Caliph agreed to this but ordered 
an amendment — ^the substitution of the name of ‘Abbas 
for the one that the commissioners had placed at the 
top. History discreetly omits to mention the name that 
originally stood at the top, but it is evident that ‘Abbas 
was not that name. The commissioners being 
genealogical experts— a branch of knowledge the Arabs 
were particularly well-versed in— knew full well tne 
order of nobility, the nobility of birth and of merit. 
One of the commissioners, ‘Aqil bin A.bd Talib, was 
himself a Hashimite. He knew and the others agreeing 
with his knowledge had placed at the top the name 
which the Caliph wanted to have removed. On a former 
occasion, too, ‘Abbas was the dark horse that was sought 
to be set in competition* against ‘Ali, when at the sug- 
gestion of the Machiavellian Mughireh bin Shobeh, the 
Caliph and his predecessor had tried to offer him a here- 
ditary pension. ‘Abbas, then, had proved a vicious 
horse.® This time, however, the matter rested entirely, 
in the hand of the quill-driver. 

S. ‘Abbas had admitted ‘All’s superiority and had 
offered to pay him allegiance.’^ ‘Ali was the Prophet’s 
nnd first cousin and son-inlaw. For proclaiming 
the meaning x,he Declaration of Discharge the Prophet 
had pronounced ‘Ali to be his best relative.'^ As against 
the Nejran Christains, the Prophet had marshalled ‘Ali 
as his “self” and ‘All’s children as his own.^ ‘Ali and his 
, 'tafaily was and has ever since, universally, been admitt- 
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ed to ba the head of the Haahxmites. It is more than 
clear, therefore, that the chancery commissioners had 
put at the top of the register ‘All’s name which wss 
ordered tO be replaced by that of ‘Abbas. The question 
of ‘Ali’s precedence had cropped up unexpectedly and 
in the most unlikely quarters. The name topping the 
register, would be a recognition of ‘All’s paramountcy 
in all its implications. In the State archives, written in 
black and white, it would be an admission leading to 
political complications, both immediate and prospective. 
The commissioners owed their appointment to the 
Caliph and obeying the Caliph’s command they removed 
the (historically) unmentioned name of ‘Ali to give the 
top place to the name of ‘Abbds, even as ‘All’s name 
had been hushed down at Theqifeh and suppressed in 
the provinces. In the heart of the people, however, ‘All 
was still the top-most man in Islam. 

4. The chancery commissioners had scratoh 0 d‘ Ali’s 
name but after declaring that of all men who had 
claims upon the grateful consideration of the 
ih« effects foremost, State-policy 

notwithstanding. Historians have suppressed his name 
but only to proclaim tp the world that ‘All was the ‘first 
citizen’ of the Realm of Islam. 
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- ^ CHAPTER LVI \ 

AND WISE ADVISOR- 

Ali advises the Caliph on political expediency and xnilitsrv 

Nehawend— coditions of Arab loyalty 
^ the Caliph- Uthman misunderstands Ali’s point of viL- 
Alt sets him right and advises the Caliph to proceed to 
Jrnsalem, sign the treaty and end the war-AJi officiates for 

- AliXtch^tl! 

L “Since the death of the Prophet Ali, thono-h he 
had never failed to attend the councils of State had 
Adviser i^aintained a dignified reserve and a 

noble independefice of character. In his 
re jement he had chiefly devoted himself to study and 
and the peaceable occupation of domestic life... With his 
usual magnanimity and devotion to the Faith, scruuulous* 

of discord among the disciples 

of the Master. . .he had never refrained from giving to 

the first ttvo Caliphs his help and advice in the gover- 
nance of the Commonwealth and they, on their side, had 
aUvys deferred to his counsel and his exposition of the 
Master s teach mgs.”y 

’■““Sed the 

p d Persians to a sense of patriotism. Shelvins 
Atai™. their internes and ambitions they rallied 
lonnd the throne and, in 16. H (=685 A TO 
^noentrated at Qadessiyehs a mnltitudinoL army to 

Arcaintt thef I“P“ai frontiers. 

s.n“u1re7th7cTr’ ‘i 

numoer, tfie Caliph prepared to lead his 
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forces personally. Men hailed the news but ‘AH said, 
“With Allah rests the defence of Islam’s frontiers and 
the protection of Muslim prestige. The Lord gave 
Muslims victory when their numbers were fewer and 
ways to victory scantier. The Lord kept them from 
defeat when defeat appeared inevitable. The Lord is 
living and Eternal, Should you march, tn person, against 
the enemy and get worsted, the Muslims shall be pursued 
to the end of their home-lands and have no rallying 
point. Let them, therefore, march under some experienc- 
ed captain and give him hardy, perseverant and loyal 
soldiers. If victory comes, that is your desire; if the 
result is otherwise, you will be their succour and their 
rallying-oentre”.®' The Caliph and his council agreed 
with the advice and acted accordingly. 

3, On another occasion, in 21 H (642- A. D) the 
governor at Kufeh reporting that the Kisra, Yezd G-erd> 
had collected an army of 150 thousand strong 
Military to strike a decisive and last blow for his 

throne, ‘Umer thought of going, in person, to Nehawend.'’ 
‘Uthman bin ‘Effan (afterwards the third Caliph) advised 
that forces from Syria, Yemen and Besreh should be 
ordered to join the Caliph and his Hijaz forces atKiifeh. 

The council agreed. The Caliph looked to ‘AH who had 
not spoken yet. ‘AH advised: 

“Victoi-y or defeat does not depend, entirely, on 
numbers. Islam is a Divine Principle; God means it to 
be paramount. The Lord of Hosts has always been the 
succour of Muslims. Their prestige is great and the 
sunshine of their name as lustrous%as it ought to be. We 
fully believb in the Divine prordise of Islam’s pramountc^ : . 


fv'i ‘ , 
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and He is unfailing in His promise of assisting ns 
with. His hosts. In Islam, the leader is the thread that 
keeps together the pearls in the pearl-necklace. Without 
the thread the pearls will scatter, perhaps, never to get 
together again, Arabs may be fewer in number, but 
Islam’s prestige shows them mighty. Their solidarity 
will insure their victory. Now, you be unto them 
as the axle is to the mill and woi’k the mill with the 
hands of the hosts of Arabia ; place them under the lead 
of some one other than yourself and warm them up with 
the warmth of war. If you leave Medineh, the surroun- 
ding tribes shall rise up all around ; in that case the 
protection of the families of the expeditionary forces shall 
have prior claim on your attention, to the prejudice of 
your present objective, Moreover, when the Persians see 
you, tomorrow, in the field, they shall say among them- 
selves, ‘here is the Arab chief; have done with him and 
all is over'. Surely, this will tempt them to fight hard and 
tough; they shall be over-greedy to capture you. You 
call the Persians aggressors? Then know that Godhate^ 
agression more than you do; and the Almighty has power 
to destroy whatever He hates. You say that the invader 
is more numerous and multitudinous; just remember 
that we, the Companions, never were numerous when we 
fought under the Prophet. We fought the enemy, always, 
relying on the help and assistance of the Lord. 




4. “Reducing your strength in Syria will invite the 
Byzantines to undo what the Muslims have achieved 
there. Denuding Yemen of its garrison will 

■ , ®3Epose it the Abysinians. Weakening the 

^.^'nce at .home.,. One,.third., 
B^fifeh and Basreh contingents may be summoned, 
a third may serve' as- reserves but^ the rest must he 
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maint^ed at the outposts”, c Orders were issued 

accordingly. 

6. Advice, to restrain the head of the State from 
risking his life in battle, was always given from the point 
of view of strategy and military policy but never for 

instilling in the Caliph any spirit of grandiose 

Hnmstne ^ j- i ” t, im.-, . i • 

or false Self -magnification as Uthman bm 
'Effan, misunderstanding ‘All’s motive, once tried to do. 
During the siege of Jerusalem, in 16 H (637 A. D), the 
citizens offered to surrender if the Caliph, personally, 
came over to sign the treaty. Abd ‘Obeideh, the General, 
reported accordingly. ‘Utman bin ‘Effan opined that the 
exhausted city that had expressed its weakness was sure 
to surrender in a short while and that they need not be 
accorded the unusual honour of the Caliph’s personal 
attendance. ‘Ali, however, thinking it mere vain-glori- 
ousness, advised the Caliph to go and end all unnecessary 
bloodshed and worry. The council approved of ‘All’s 
merciful suggestion. The Caliph went, signed the treaty 
of peace and saved the belligerents the agony of war. 


6. Tabri says that ‘Ali officiated during the 
Caliph’s absence to the holy city and again, in 18. H. 

(z=639 A. D.), when the Caliph went out to 
Political. Yisit Syria in connection with the plague that 

ravaged that province as well as Egypt and ‘Ii-aq. 

Only those who have some knowledge of the intri- 
gues in the Courts of Eastern autocracies or in the 
Western Courts during the Middle Ages, can know and 
appreciate the significance of ‘Ali being left in chsirge of 
the absent ruler’s powers. 
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Truly did ‘Umer say, and say so often, “but for ‘AH 
‘Uraer would be a dead man”, for ‘AH had sincerely and 
effectively solved for him many a difficult and confusing 
problem. Duly was the Caliph grateful to ‘AH. 

7. But, oh, the exigencies of politics. In spite of 
all this sincere service to the State ‘AH was, to the 

Caliph, nothing but a political suspect and 
Repayment. internee who could not step beyond the 
boundaries of the Capital. “Umer did not die till the 
Qureish were sore on account of him, for he had interned 
them in Medineh. He used to say to them. ‘I am afraid 
of your going about among the people’, Any of them 
requesting him for permission to join the army was told, 
‘Enough of fighting you have done under the Prophet. 
Now, in.stead of fighting, it is better that you do not see 
the world and that the world should not see you’. This 
internment was peculiar to the Qureish Muhajirs and 
did not extend to the Qureish in Meccah.*^ 

This receives corroboration from the fact that ‘Ali is 
never seen out of the Capital during this as well as the 
previous and the next Caliphate. 

Said ‘Ali, of ‘Umer: 

8. His “words wounded deep and gory, his very 
touch was unpleasant; his words and deeds ran unparal- 
lel, his temperament was defective which 

An setimaw. stumble at every step and then 

confess that he had blundered. The man of such tem- 
lietaiaent is like the man on the back of an unbroken 
he dfaws m the -nose-string, he is liable to 
if he does not draw in the ndSe-string he 
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will himself tumble off its baokv Every body, with or 
without oaBacity, became self-opinionated in matters 
^th spiritual and secular; public opinion became unsta- 
ble, scepticism appeared on all sides on account of him. 
It pained me but I kept my patience”.® 



‘UMER SPEAKS THE PiATOIN’S MIND* 

Umer explains the tiisTiosiT.ion of the Caliphate — The Caliph's 
dialofifues with 'Abbas— its historical Importatice. 


1. Generously, honestly and sincerely did ‘All, 
always, act towards the Caliph and tender his advice 
’*'^^^^6ver it was wanted. Scrupulously had 
tbo Nation he avoided everything that was likely to 

cause disturbance or discord. AH was gold that could 
Jiot help shining and catching the world’s eye. This 
made interested parties nervous. AH had always retain- 
ed a ‘dignified reserve’ towards the question of the 
Caliphate and yet his ‘seeing the world or the world 
seeing him’ or his friends was interdicted and held 
undesirable. Time and again, the Caliph would refer to 
the question of the Caliphate in the presence of ‘AH’s 
friends. He was always apologetic and tried to impress 
on the mind of ‘AH’s friends the hopelessness of their 
chief’s position. Tabri has preserved two invaluable 
dialogues which show the nature of the causes which 
stood between the Hashimites and the Caliphate as also 
the Hashimites’ attitude towards the question. It would 
be an interesting study to see, in the light of history, the 
extent to which Umer rightly spoke the nation’s mind 
or to identify the group or groups of men spoken of by 
him as the “Nation.” 




2. The first dialogue Was occasioned thus. A poet 
recited a eulogium in honour of the Caliph who said that the 
■ verses be.st fitted the Hashimites. ‘Abdullah 

bin Abbas remarked, “you have understood 
‘I’h eh followed the dialbigue between ‘Umer 

: " 
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world and the “Ocoean of Learning” among ths Compa- 


nions. 


I I ' 
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‘IJmer, “AVhy is it, ‘Abdullah, that ‘All does not mix 
with us. You are the son of the Prophet’s uncle; 
do you know the reason why the ‘Nation' did 
not support you (the Hashimites)?” 

‘Abdullah, “I can not say”. 

‘Umer, ‘‘They did not like to see the Apostolate and 
the Caliphate united in the same family lest it 
should lord it over others. The Qureish, there- 
fore, took the matter in their own hands and 
constituted their own Caliph. The Qureish are 
right and did the right thing”. 

‘Abdullah, “Commander of the Faithful! The Qureish 
would be right and go unquestioned had they 
taken it in their hands under God’s command. 
But as regards the Qureish doing it because they 
disliked the combination of the Apostolate and 
and the Caliphate in the same family I have 
simply to quote the Quranic verse^ concerning 
a people in antiquity who, disliking a Divine 
dispensation acted against it, viz ‘and as for 
those who disbelieve, for them is destruction, 
(and He has made their deeds ineffective). 
Because they disliked what Allah revealed, so 
He rendered their deeds null and void.*” 

3. The second dialogue runs thus: 

‘Umer, “‘Abdullah! reports attribute certain things to 
you, I did not verify the information lest its 

njnatice should lower you in my estimation. 
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‘Abdullah, “Commander of the Faithful. What is it? 
If true, it ought, surely, to lower me in your 
estimation; if untrue, I shall clear my position”. 

‘Umer, “I am informed that, in the matter of the 
Caliphate you hold that your family’s depriva- 
tion was due to mutiny, jealousy and injustice 
on our part”. 

‘Abdullah, “Eegarding ‘injustice’, I need not expatiate 
on what is common knowledge now, both for the 
learned and the ignorant. Concerning '‘jealousy’. 
Well, Adam was jealousy’s victim and we are 
but Adam’s children and are heir to the 
ancestral fate...” 

‘Umer, “Alas! 0 ‘Abdullah!! the Hashimite heart is 
nothing but jealousy”. 

‘Abdullah, “Do not say so, O chief; the Prophet’s was a 
Hashimite heart”. 

‘Umer, “Avaunt”. 

‘Abdullah, “Very well”. 

‘Umer, “Wait, 0 ‘Abdullah- By Allah, I respect your 
rights and desire your pleasure”. 

‘Abdullah, “Surely, 0 chief, we have rights on you as 
we have rights on every other Believer. Whoever 
respects these rights shall be the gainer, and 
whoever injures these shall be the loser”. 


CHAPTER LVill 

FOR SUCCESSION- 

The Caliph's assasination-the Caliph wants to leave the Caliphate 
to Abii ‘Obeifleh— ‘Aiysheh urges him not to leave the suooes- 
sion unprovided for— the Caliph constitutes a committee to 
select one of themselves for the Caliphate — and lays down the 
procedure of the committee— ,‘ All explains the effect of the 
committee — 'Abbas on the intention of the committee and its 
constitntion““the Caliph’s decease. 

8. ‘Timer's eventful life and reign were brouglit to 
a violent close by the dagger of a Zoroastrian slave 
named Firoz, Abu Liilii. “Eeligion may have 
awindmJi. some share in prompting this act of 

violence — perhaps revenge for the ruin brought upon his 
country but personal spite seems to have been the 
immediate motive. The slave complained to the Caliph 
against the extortionate demands of his master, Mughireh 
bin Sho’beh. To the Caliph’s querry the slave disclosed 
that he was well up in three arts and handicrafts and 
was an expert in constructing windmils. The Caliph, 
therefore, decided against him. The Caliph inquiring if 
he would construct him a good mill the slave replied, 
‘I will construct you a windmill that shall grind till the 
Day of Judgment”. Finding an opportunity he stabbed 
the Caliph. 

2. The Caliph lingered on for 3 days. Asked to 
nominate a successor he said, he would have done it had 
Abu ‘Obeideh^ bin JerrAb been alive to be the 
Nomination i Prophet’s wife ‘Aiyesheh 

implored him not to leave his succession nnsettled.i 

* fe), Tli« Successors of Mohomet, by W. Irvinsr, 

. ■■Ck'30./P.-2, Ub. 34. P.1, Oh. 49. P. ll 

al InB&pjt v*» Siyasot, by Ibn Quteibehi 




3. Another advising him to nominate his son 
received the reply, ‘“timer’s family has had enough in 
T)B«n fT, ‘Umer and needs no more’’.^ “I have thought 
P gfQat and deep regarding the question of 

appointing a successor who fpointing to ‘All) shall lead 
you rightly and is the beM of you. But destiny rules the 
affairs of men — chose one of the six, namel v, ‘ Ali, ‘Uthman 
bin ‘Effan, ‘ Abdur Rehman bin ‘ Auf, Sa‘d bin Abu W aqqas, 
Zubeir bin el ‘A warn and Telheh bin ‘Obeidulleh”.^ 


4. Next dav, the Caliph constituted these six into a 
committee to select one of themselves for the Caliphate, 
fte Scheme of appointed for them a meeting-nlace and 
Succession commissioned Abh Telheh to guard it with 60 
men and see that they came to a decision within 3 days 
of his fthe Caliph’s) death. Miqdad bin Aswed was 
commissioned to supervise the work and see that it con- 
chided within the specified time. The selection was 
be by a maiority of votes. In case of a tie, the Caliph’s 
son ‘Abdulleh was to be the umpire. He was to vote on 
the side of ‘Abdur Rehman. Should the committee not 
like to co-opt him ‘Abdur Rehman was to have the castinsr 
vote. To render the committee’s™ decision final and 


Tabri, Tbn Athir. Rauza tul Ahbab and Ibn Khledun. 

(l) Ibn Atbir and Tabri. 

(m) ‘Timer is reported to have given a character-sketch of 
each one of the members of the committee. He said, “You 
0 Sa’d are a stiff, stern and war-like man. You, 0 ‘Abdur 
Rehman, are the Pharaoh of this nation. You, 0 Zubeir, 
are a Muslim in quiet moments but a heathen in excite- 
ment and ambition. You, 0 Telheh, are proud and super- 
cilious-given the Caliphate you are sure to put the signet- 
ring of the office on your wife's finger. You, 0 Uthman, 
are clannish and inordinately fond of your kinsmen. 
Yov, 0’ Ali, greatly desire the Caliphate and are undoubted- 
ly hwt fitted for the office-given the Caliphate, you will 

>■ o,arry ipep staraight on the , right path* 

by>Mlbn Qufeeibhh. also sen 
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conclusive an effective procedure was laid down, on the 
following day: Five of the committee agreeing on one 
side, the dissentient sixth was to be put to death; foni- 
agreeing together, the two dissentients were to be 
beheaded and so also the 3 dissentients from ‘Abdur 
Rehman’s party that was in possession of his casting 

vote.*' 

5. Hearing of the committee and its constitution 
‘AH remarked to ‘Abbas, ‘‘the Caliphate is again off from 
us”. Asked to explain himself he said, 
•Aivs reading ^^bdulleh is ‘Uthman’s son-in-law, ‘Abdur 

Rehman is ‘Uthman’s brother-in-law, Sa’d is ‘Abdur 
Rehman’s cousin. They all vote together. Telheh and 
Zubeir are no use even if they vote with us because, 
under the circumstances, ‘Abdur Rehman’s is to be con- 


{nh' T«hrt. 


iQ Afcbir, Abal’Pida, Baussa tas 







The cauph Pi’epai’ing to join the Infinite 

f K . ‘Umer came of the 

nbe of the Beni Adi which had been expelled from 

Meccah by the Beni Mbd ush Shams to the valley oi 
Zejnan (2o miles from Meccah), There, clad in a 'long 
s ir , of coarse camel-wool, he grazed the camels of a 
rustic father who beat him mercilessly whenever he sat 
down to rest his tired youthful fimbs. The end of the 
not tiresome day did not end his day’s labour, for in the 
evening he had to collect fuel in the forest which the 
father and son brought on their heads to hawk in the 
town.q At 18. a gra,zier to Welid bin Mughireh Mekhzumi 
and later a broker, he adopted Islam at 27 and rose to be 

the Commander of the Faithful. For ten years he held 

m his hand one of the most potent sceptres of the world 
w erein he had made himself known so widely. Now 
that Im was at the world’s exit he charged his son to 
pay off his debts to the State-treasury which amounted 

to 86,000 Dirhems, “from his estate, or if necessary, to 

SfiSnov* Qcreish to make good the 


iiipe of achievement and fame, 
awaited death which reached him on th 
Hijja, 23. H. (November 3, 644 A Di 


IFateh til Biri, a 


CHAPTER LIX- 
UMMEYYADE INTRIGUE 


The Cbmmittee a. mistake—theTJmmeyyadeniind— ‘Abdur Eehman 
geeks to be the sole arbiter-‘TIthma.n welcomes hut ‘Ali expres- 
ses his suspicion about the arbitration— A breezy man— the 
Prophet’s Companions advise the arbirator to appoint All the 
TJmmeyyades demand the elevation of TJthman— Abdur 

Behman makes up his mind and goes through the farce of 
offering the Caliphate to' * Ali on impossible conditions ~‘AP 
rejects and ‘TJthman accents them and gets the Caliphate-* Ali 

on the arbitration-theUmmeyyade’s threats- Ali details his 

claims-the holy Companions on the arbitration-tribalism 
again -explains his attitude-the arbitrator’s conditions, the 
beginning of anthropolatory in Islam-Ali gives a lesson to 
Muslims at the cost of a crown— Modern Islam’s awakening 
to -Ali’s great lesson-'Ali explains his attitude to ‘Abbas. 


1. The forming of the cominifcfcee was a “mistake 
which paved the way to Ommeyade intrigue. The 

The Board, Ommejades uow formed a strong party in 
a mistake ’ Medina; they had long been the rivals of the 
Hashemides, the family of the Prophet, and hated them 
fiercely; they had pursued Mohammad wnth bitter 
ferocity and it was only after the fall of Mecca that they 
had adopted Islam from motives of self-mterest. they 
had seen in the progress of Islam the means of personal 
agsrandisement. Their hatred of the simple austere 
companions of the Prophet who ruled over Mam was 
huming and implacable. They viewed with ih-concealed 
iealmwy the old Muslims who formed the conned of 

State and held the chief offices of Government. The. 
pure and simple lives of these saints wwe ^ a , etam g ^ 
. reproach to them for their laxity and selfisness, 
easily of, the Bedoffin 

their,, .iatiigues^, 
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they succeeded in keeping. Ali oufc.of the Caliphate.”® 

2. The committee sat at the appointed place, 
guarded by Abii Telheh and his fifty men. Mughireh 
‘. 4 H and the bin Sho'beh and ‘Amr bin el ‘Aas, to show off 
Arbitrator their importance, came and sat at the door 
but were removed by Abu Telheh. “Se]fi.sh ambition” 
rendered the committee’s work more and more complica- 
ted.* At one stage of the elongated discussion ‘Abdur 
Rehman offered to waive his right to selection if the 
others constituted him arbitrator. ‘Uthman was “the 
first” to welcome the idea, the others, with the exception 
of ‘AH, followed suit. To ‘Abdur Rehman’s specific inquiry 
‘All said, “I can consent to it only if you promise, first, 
that you will be just, will not pursue your breezy ambition, 
neither look to kinship, be a partisan, nor follow selfish 
desires and self-seeking policy and promise also that you 
will not swerve from the path of justice by some one’s 
advice or fear of reproach" y- He promised and proceeded 
to narrow down the circle of claims. Telheh withdrew 
in ‘Uthman’s favour, Zubeir in ‘All’s and Sa‘d entrusted 
his vote to ‘Abdur Rehman. The issue, thus, narrowed 
down between ‘AH and ‘Uthman. 

3. The civil and military population of the 
Metropolis, the provincial aristocracy and gentry that 

had come to the City of the Prophet from 
The Pharaoh ]^£QQQa,n Pilgrimage, the high and the 

low, looked at the man who could place the world’s most 
powerful sceptre in whichever hand he pleased. He 
walked about in the streets and lanes of the City the most 
Jji^l^ryed'inan. ^ He visited, talked, discussed and was' 


Mohom.et,)by '■^,-lrviBg." 
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visited, talked to and discussed with, as lie had never 
before befen in his life. It was enough to make a fellow 
a Pharaoh’^ if he was not already one. No wonder that in 
power’s intoxication he let pass two days without coming 
to a decision. ‘Umer was dead, on troubled waters of 
foreign war the ship of the Islamic State had been 
without a pilot for the last two days, and the committee 
and its arbitrator were dilly-dallying and beating about 
the bush in the most irresponsible manner. The Pharaoh, 
who was enjoying the possession of power and liked to 
perpetuate it, was given a rude shaking by Abu Telheh 

who insisted on the decision being declared that very 

day which was the last for the purpose.^ 

With the Prophet’s turban on his bead, the Prophet’s 
Sword in his hand the Pharaoh ascended to the top of 
the Prophet’s pulpit.=^ The congregation of Islam squat- 
ted around him on the floor of the Prophet s mosque. In 
this self-magnification and sacrosanctity he invited the 
congregation to offer their suggestions on the point. 

4. ‘Ammar bin Yasir, the holy Companion, whom 
the Master “loved because Allah comanded him to do 
Mnsitasor so”, advised him to nominate ‘AH, saymg 
the Qureish that ^‘tha^t wolild avoid disnnity aiooiig 
Mushms^\ Miqdad bin Aswed, another holy Companion, 


(v) Oh. 68. P. 4. n (m) " 

(w^ Tabri. (x) The ptilpit oonsiat of 4 stepk, Tbe Frppbefc 
to sit at the top. Abii Biker, out of reSpeet for the 
Master, used to sit a step lower ; ‘Umer keeping the two 
steps unoccupied*, in memory of the Master 
: j :CaBph,- used.te sit on the third step. 
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supported ‘Ammar. ‘Abdullehy bin Sa’d bin Abd Surrab 
stood up to advise, “if you do not want to see th&Qureuh 
disrupted elevate *Utbnidn to the Caliphate”. *Abdulleh 
bin Rabi, another bird of the same feather, supported 
him and smiled, at the assembla.ge, a smile of sinister 
satisfaction. The holy ‘Ammar was scandalised at the 
audacity of the last speaker and said, “Yon apostate, 
when did yon j?et tho risht of addressing a Muslim 
conarregation? Did you ever speak here before now”? 
Sa’d bin Abxi Weqqas®^ urged upon the arbirator the 
desirability of hastening to the conclusion before it 
resulted in a, disturbance. ‘Abdur Rehmdn declared, “I 
have already fixed upon a Caliph in ray mind”.«' 


5. Having thus made up his mind ‘Abdur Rehman 
took ‘All aside, confided to him, “Kinship with the 
Prophet, peerless services in the cause of 
Islam, coupled with the fact of your being the 
first Muslim, render you unequalled in your fitness for 
tho Caliphate.^ Then taking ‘Alt’s hand in his own he 
asked him in public, “if appointed Caliph, do you consent 
to act in accordance with the Book and the Prophet 
and to follow the precedents of AbA Biker and ‘Umer.”® 
“i’he Caliphate was offered to the sou of Abu Talib but 
Omeyyade intrigue bad annexed to the proposal a 


Th<? Vharoh’s 
mind and ‘Ail 


• fy) A sen of ‘Tjt.iirriin's sister. Bftinsr tee Pronbet.’s serite for 
recordinsr the Quranic revelations, be tried to tamper witb 

. tee seripmral words so as to denaturalise tbeir meaning. 
Hie was detect^ and banished. He, then, relapsed into 
heathenism. At the fall of Meccah, a general amnesty 
etwted, ■ bat/ Abdulieh** life was spared only at 
‘’TJteman's intercession. 




ccndition which they knew Ali would not accept. He 
was requested to govern not only in accordance with the 
laws and precedents of the Prophet but also with those 
established by his two predecessors. With characteristic 
independence Ali refused to allow his judgment to be so 
fettered”. d “Ali replied that he would govern according 
to the Koran and the authentic traditions but would in 
ali other respects act according to his own judgment, 
without reference to the example of the Seniors. This 
reply not being satisfactory to the council, they made 
the same proposal to Uthman bin Effan who assented to 
al! the conditions”.® 


6. ‘Abdur Rehman forthwith rendered allegiance 
to ‘Utman, the new Caliph. *Ali said to the Pharaoh, 
and the “This was all a mere show.^ Your object is 
Peciplo merely to gain popularity.^ This is not the 
first day of your injustice and transgression. By Allah, 
you have given it to ‘Uthman that it may re vent to you. 
but the Lord’s manifestations are varianc”. “Bring not 
yourself under a cloud”, the Pharaoh said in terrific 
insinuation and reference to the penalty of death^^ pro- 
vided for the di.ssentient, “and pave not your way to 
death, 0 Alf’. “Patience is best and Allah is our succour 
as against you’*, was ‘AH’s rejoinder.* Then fearlessly 
stood up ‘Ali to interrogate the congregation, 


7. “People! on your oath, speak the troth, did not 
the Prophet say of me. 


{&) The Spirit of Islam, by Amir Ati, 

^e) lie SuooesHors of Mahamet, by W. Irviag. ( f) 
tnsSefi, <h) 4. (H 

v;;,; A&^mn Abdnl ' - 





and the ‘yon are my brother in this world and the 
Hereafter’. 

‘Of whomsoever I am the Master ‘All is his Master’. 

‘You are to me as Aaron was to Moses except that 
there is no prophet after me’ 

‘I am the city of of knowledge and ‘All is its gate. 

‘None' can perform f Apostolic) duties except myself 
or one who i.s from ray family’. 

Do you remember the perilous predicaments when 
each one of the Companions deserted the Master and I 
was the solitary servant who stuck to him. 

Am I not the first who Believed the Master. 

Is it not a fact that the Master put me in command 
over you and I was never subordinated to any one of the 
Muslims?” 

To question after question, as it fell from ‘All’s 
righteous lips, the congregation groaned assent. Finding 
it difficult to insinuate any more threats the Pharaoh 
changed his tactics and said, “All that you say is right, 
but as the majority is with ‘Uthmjin, you too, 0 ‘Ali, 
should pay him homage”i “Your meidts, deserts and 
excellence are truly beyond question. All agree that 
your qualifications are quite as you say, but now that 
the many have paid homs^go to ‘Uthman it is up to your 
high sense of civic duty and it is expected of you to 
' ‘ the (iamocTcicy- of Tslam, I have every hope 

will accede to my’ request’ ',k 

il'llii''? ■ t the holy- Com panion, M iqddd, cried 
out to ‘ Abdur Hehman, you ^ have deprived 
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tfoBsand'AK ougM to he dealt With justty and squarely . 

^Ahdrn Heliman. “I have tried my best but I am helpless. 

for the Muslims do not want him”. 

Miqdad “It is a wonder that the Qureish do not want 

such a man; it is unbelievable. In knowledge 

and action he is by far the best man”. 

*Abdur Eahman. “Take care, 0 Miqdad, lest you get 
entangled in trouble”.! 

Miqdad. “You people have formed a cUqUe and are in 
conspiracy with one another”.™ 

9, Eeplying to ‘Abdur Rehman, Ali said, You know 
full well that I am best-fitted for conducting the affairs 
of the Caliphate but your selfishness and 
, All’s opinion mo Wyes perversely lead you against 


yom’ conscience, rsy Aiinn, 
of expediency. I know' that in my acquies 
peace and stability of Islam. Your act h 
tyrannous to me but my personal loss does 
public”." ‘All’s very words have been pre 
scholarly descendant of his, “You know fu1 
am better entitled to your homage and 
Caliphate more than does my rival. But I 
in it .50 long as affairs of Islam lemain u 
tyranny and oppression do not become a ; 
even though my personal rights should be 
injustice. I'so acquiesce and accept in the 1 
recognition and recompense. May my « 
nearer Cod., I shun rule for the very i 

' (1)' Abvis’ida, ul Qulib,; (m) Mm 
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make you covet it”." Then in company 
Hashimite-s ‘Ali left the congregation. 


with the 


to. ‘aH valued human intellect, the best of God’s 
gifts, too well to barter it away for a crown, even though 
‘UthTBins it be of the greatest empire of the day. He 
effect renounced the crown to teach the followers 

of Islam that mere man, however highly placed, is never 
big enough to bind man’s intellect.'Uthman’s acceptance 
of the terms which ‘Ali repudiated may well be taken as 
the origin, in Islam, of what is, in essence, nothing 
different from man-worship. Jurists have been canonised, 
and idolised. Their text-books are held infallible and 
thinking independently of what to say of going 
against, whose centuries-old dicta is deemed sinful. The 
flexible laws of the Quran have, thus, become 
stereotyped, petrified and Idok antiquated. Idolatry has 
been replaced, in Islam, by man-warship and worship of 
the Past. Both the good and the bad of early Islam 
has, thus, become a curse of the later-day Muslims. 

11. ‘All retained his judgment and renounced the 
crown, ‘Hthmdn chose otherwise. The Muslims acclaimed 
the crown and ignored the man of judgment, 
and ignored, too, the warning he gave them 
at such great cost to himself. As a result, Muslim 
judgment began freezing and continued to freeze till it 
has almost reached zero point. The crown in preference 
_ to independent judgment cost ‘UthmAn his head and 
i W[oslim8 their intellect and empire. 

After 13 long centuries there is being ushered in 
aRenaissance among the Muslims and the cry is “Back 


iJifs waraing' 
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to the Qur4n and the Prophet’*. Old gods that enthralled^ 

Muslim intellect are being thrown off their pedestals of 
blind*folded obedience ; their dicta are being examined 
and judged under the searchlight of re-found Reason, 
May this movement progress and prosper— but how long 
it has taken to come, and come it has through what vistas 
and avenues. The world-wide empire of Islam has 
dwindled to a mere shadow of what it was. ‘All renounc- 
ed a crown and ‘Uthman lost a head, but what kingdoms 
crowns and coronets it has cost Muslims to awake to 
the lesson that ‘Ali taught ; what terrible price Muslims 
have paid and with what heart-rending agonies. Hven 
this price will not be too heavy if Islam can regain its 
judgment. ‘Ali taught that independent judgment and 
unfettered intellect was far more valuable than earthly 
rule. 


‘.AH preferred his unfettered intellect and was in- 
different as to who wore the crown of restricted judg- 
ment if only the wearer of the crown did not restrict, too- 
and interfere with, the freedom of the som of Islam or 
tamper with the fundamentals of the Faith. i will 
acquiesce” said he, “so long as affairs of Islam remain 
unharmed and tyranny and oppression do not become a 
public soaudal, even though my personal lights s on 
be subjected to injustice.’*^’ 
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When bis uncle ‘Abb4s told birn, “Father of Hasan, 
they have fi»d the Caliphate on ‘DthmAn by pla^jff a 

fraud on you". ‘Alfs great 

act knew it,« therefore, they could not hoodwink 
Ana ' T did Mot like to be the bone sf contention among 
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Muslims; that would disturb national solidarity”.' This is 
‘All, the Prophet’s ‘brother in this world and the 
Hereafter’ 58 the great custodian of Islam. 




want ‘Uthraan for the tribal interests ot tne ^areisu-au 
of Theqifeh—* All’s attitude towards the previous Caliphates 

clarified. 

1 ‘tTmer, like ab, I Biker, had always held strong 

views against Haahimites’ . Caliphate. When Abd 
Biker was asking the Theqif eh gatherihg to 
Popularity the Muhajir Caliphate lest Arabia 

should place it in the Prophet’s family,^ ‘Uraer found 
him echoing his own sentiments.t^ He himself had twice 
propounded to the scholarly Ibn ‘Abbas that the * a 
did not like the Apostolate and the Caliphate in the 
family, although ‘Abbas, on both the occ^ions, a 
doubted the soundness of the dictum.^ Abd Biker Pad, 
to the exclusion of ‘Ali, willed away the office to Uraer 
who, in turn, would have passed it on to the third Thecp 
confederate- had Abd ‘Obeideh been living.^ Throughout 
the two reigns the HAshimites were snubbed internee^ 

not allowed to see the world or be seen by it^ andthrougn- 
out the Caliphates voices, low, muffled voices WOTe per- 
oiD+ixTi+.w bAnrd connecting All’s name with the office."' 


hind ‘All’s back and had nominatod ‘Timer behind the 
walls of his palace. The An^ar chief, Bashir bin Sa’d, was 
dead but not his voice which said that people had accept- 
ed Abu Biker in the absenoe of ‘ Ali and that in his pre- 
sence hardly a couple of the Theqifeh members could 
have gone to ‘Ali’s rival, Abu Biker.^ The talk that the 
Caliphate had been kept away from the .Hashimites be' 
cause of injustice, jealousy and mutiny had never ceased.® 
It was but natural that ‘Timer should try to silence the 
voice of discontent and falsify ‘Ali’s protagonists, as well 
as demonstrate the truth of his theory of the people dis- 
liking the combination of the Apostolate and the 
Caliphate in the same family. 

2, For this purpose, he discarded Abii Biker’s method 
of nomination and constituted a selection-board. ‘Ali was 
thus given an ostensible opportunity of vindi- 
eating his rights in equal competition. His 
failure would argue against the probability of his success 
at Theqifeh and also against his ability to secure popular 
support after Abd Biker. This would wash away the 
objection against Abd Biker’s “election” at the exculsive 
Theqifeh gathering as well as ‘Timer’s nomination. Abu 
Biker’s individual act was now replaned by the cumulative 
will of a Board. But the Board’s constitution was so defec- 
tive as to lead the Hashimites to accurately guess its end 
as well as intention— “The Caliphate is off from us” (the 
Hashimites) and “Timer does not give us the Caliphate”.^ 


3. It will be recalled that, at the demise of the Pro- 
phet, the Beni Zohreh were congregated with Sa’d and 
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. « . ‘Abdur Rehman, the Ummeyyades were in 
conference at the house_ of ‘Uthmin.* The 
XJmmeyyades were proposing Abu Biker s " 

throw ^ Since then ‘TJthraan was the Secretary of State to 
the Caliphate^ and had given his daughter in marriage to 
^UmerVson ‘Abdulleh. Abu Sufiyan’s sons, having 
been the recipients oJ military commands and 
ates, had gained in power and 

iZohreh had, by marriage, become . , 

Ummeyyades. As Umer’s family 

■Umer and needed no more”,' and as Abn Obeideh Bm 
Jerrah was not alive to be the 

Caliphate was, according to ‘Umer, impolitic ^ 
‘Uthman, by accepting office in the Caliphs 
had been instrumental m ^ 

tmw » ^thmrni the Caliphate that the Umre^ 

had once wanted to snatch away from his 

■uthman, Sa‘dand ‘Abdur Eehmta 

vote together." ‘Abdulleh, ‘Umer’ssontUthm.m s«n^ 
law) was the umpire to vote with ‘Abdur 

was synonimous with entrusting the latter wl^ 

casting vote” ‘Ali found himself opposed '>5' » 

oligarchy of kinsmen and friends. He f f 

oligarchy was not merely in possession of three tannj 

™ti-enough to create a tie-hut also of the castmg vote. 
i Havmore. The oligarchical majority was aim 

putitpSSofasinistef power of beheading the 
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: ■ ■ - dissentient rmiiority.p 1*116 power was givert 

ihfl snheme general terms. The three family votes, 
strengthened with a secure casting vote, reduced the 
opposition to a manifest minority. Members of the Board 
who did not belong to the family-group had, therefore, to 
vote with Dsmoole’s sword dangling over their heads. 
Was it to intimidate the possible ‘opposition’ into voting 
with the family oligarchy and leave ‘Ali in absolute 
isolation? Even if all the members, outside the oligarchy, 
braved death — and Teiheh, the affectionate husband, 
loved life’s pleasures too well to part company with his 
wife and his head for the mere matter of a vote on one 
side or the other, while Zubeir was too vacillating! td 
stick to a particular side — ^and voted for ‘Ali, it would be 
of no avail. Giving ‘Ali what was, ostensibly a fair 
chance but placing him in a hopeless minority overhung 
with a Domocle's sword and setting his face against the 
stone-wall of an interested oligarchy was a scheme 
ingenious enought to keep ‘Ali away from the Caliphate, 
advertise his isolation and also to drive him and his 
voters to death’s door. 




5. The indelicate insistence on being the arbitrator 
inspite of Ali’s silent reluctance, the thick-skinned 
readiness to accept ‘Ali’s intriguing demands'" 
Tactic,.-, iniplying-— in the light of ‘Ali’s knowledge of 

; j ■; the purpose and intention of the Board-'’— serious reflections 

, his impartiality, constitute the Pharaoh’s pharisaic^^ 

' ;!|;p>niise8 regarding :'‘‘Ju3tic8, breezy ambition, , kinship, 
:c:'>par$lsan-ipitit, self-seeking ’policy, -“previous advice and 
of rinro^cli#”, a ludhcfous dramatic' irony. ‘Ali had 


'm 


4 4.'Ur^ "hAn^ nf sstfcinS Oaliphsto and 

come Without the tothe contrary.. He 

had come in spite of the national solida- 

hadoome «“i*fSed to hoodwink the 

rity.r But when the Pha j incidents of Abil 

public by reproducing the Theqd 

Biker proposing for Timer aiid became 

latter two ^sanctimonious with- 

neoessary to expose the PharM beautifully 

drawl from the contest T ' j intiigne 

worded as it was, made the ii e ciiuarchy proclaim- 
more hideous. ‘Kinship’ with caliphate 

ed him a “partisan’ prone to p „3j,ij.gcekmg 

among.st his own kinsmen, on acoou ^ 

policy”, and having thus given a ^ 
of his kinsmen, to stall, small voice 

to sa«y his “teerzy action ^ ,^j.. ,^^3 

of conscience speaking for tn _ 

most, likely to be hushed down by . 

..repmaches” of kinsmen, ® 

at his preferring a stranger to kmsm 

, +iyA ‘-tidvice” that ‘All 

6. But What “‘I ^*’f^^^Behnnm?r History is 

referred to, in his .reply to A historians 

silent on the and nature 

have omitted to mentipn ^ 

of the adviser 

eliiptically because his an _ ^ guessed? ‘TJmet was 

sense of his word^ But ^as npt desirable.* 

of opinion tot «;ttishimite ‘Abdulleh, 

He had instructed the ^ rmvir ^ 
who was ‘0thmto’s son-in-law, to w 
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fi-ehman.a- ‘Abdur Rebman belonged to a solid party of 
‘kinsmen.’*’ Would it be too much for the Caliph to have 
‘advised’ ‘Abdur Rehman to grasp the significance of the 
numerical strength of a particular group, further aug- 
mented as that strength was by the possession of the 
casting vote.® 



7, The Pharaoh’s quixotic sacrifice of his claims ill- 
Concealed the patent fact and latent idea. It ill-fitted in 
his mouth to ask to be the arbitrator in the 
face of ‘All’s silence of reluctance. Delicacy 
of feelings should have suggested it to him that he did 
not command ‘All’s confidence. With a peculiar lack of 
finer feelings, super-abundance of greed of gaining his end, 
he repeated his request and specifically invited ‘AH to 
repose his confidence in him. ‘All’s reply was a burning 
accusation of his integrity and impartiality which be- 
came more cloudy when ‘Uthman hastened to be “the 
first” to consent to the arbitration. 


The Pharaoh 


Donning on the donned off dress of the Prophet, the 
Pharaoh sat sanctimonious on the Prophet’s pulpit invit- 
ing public opinion in a matter which tyas, in view of 
Telheh’s withdrawl in ‘Uthman’s favour and Sa‘d’s 
entrusting his vote to the Pharaoh, already a fore- 
gone conclusion so far as the Board’s or the Pharaoh’s 


(a) Oh. 68 P. 4 (b) Oh 68 P. 6 

(o) The idea of not brinednir the question to actual voting and 
to decide it by arbitration, in order to avoid the ugliness 
of all the kinsmen voting on one side and utilising the 
|l■i,.?■;l^^hg‘v<jt6 for a fainily purpose, seems, to have been an 
‘I,' ■■^J^^^Odsht-aad ifaprovemeut on the original idea of the 
t’^Mled^etrktegeiu^ has always been ' a pi(^|iarity 
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jliind was concerned. The Pharaoh had already made up 
Ms mind B and yet he went through the farce of taking 
All aside, flattering him, in private, and offering him, in 
public, impossible conditions to accept, which he knew to 
be entirely unacceptable to him. ‘Abdur RehmMi over- 
acted himself here and gave out the whole game. 

8. But what requires special notice is the personalities 
that are reported to have offered their ideas to ‘Abdur 
Rehman for- arriving at a decision and their 
respective points of view. ‘Ammar bin Yasir, 
“one of the primitive Muslims of whom Mahomet him- 
self had said that he was filled with faith from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his f oot”^ and Miqdad bin Aswed, 
another holy Companion, spoke for ‘Ali. Two of his 
kinsmen spoke for ‘Uthman, one of them was the notori- 
ous forger and counterfeiter who had been banished by 
the Prophet for the sacrilegeous crime of trying, as a 
scribe, to interpolate in the Quran so as to denaturalise 
the meaning of the Revelation:* the other was one whose 
very presence in a Muslim assemblage was an outrageous 
presumption.i 


Schmers 


9. The points of view of each group of the speakers 
are also noteworthy. ‘Aromar’s suggestion was to avoid 
Tribalism disunity among Muslims.^ The other group 
again wanted their man under the threat of a dis- 
ruption on tfie part of the Qureish.^ Hear again the echo 
of the Theqifeh warning that should the Ansars not 
consent to the speaker’s proposal and leave Arabia free 
to place the Caliphate in the Prophet’s fanoily, there 


(f; Oh 69. P.5 
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would be Mine body prepared to “upset affairs both 
spiritual and secular.”® Quarry. Who would be ready to 
upset the affairs of Islam if not silenced by the morsel 
of the Caliphate ? ‘Aii never attempted the upstting; 
‘ Ali always tried to set the affairs right. Ready to upset 
the affairs, if not given the Caliphate, was it not ‘Ali’s 

The arbitration throws a flood of light on another 
moot-question. Ali’s policy differed from the two 
Caliphs to an extent that would not let him follow them 
feveh for getting the crown of the greatest empire of the 



